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JkHtidifeutralily.—dbndu&  of  Holland*-— Succtffis  of 
Admiral  Rodney. 

1780. 

WHILE  the  ^  foregoing  tranfa&ion*  vtote 
faking  place  in  America,  a  new  and  tinex- 
fto&ed  fcene  Was  preparing  ia  Europe,  which  mark- 
ed is  a  peculiar  manner  the  Opening  of  the  e&fui&g 
yfear* 

•  The  jeatoufy  entertaified  by  the  maritime  powef  s 
far  Europe,  of  the.ptftfsr'  arid 'pf^rpinence  ex- 
srdfed  by  Gteai  Btfrsfo  at  iea,'  had  operated 
iffehdttd  bot  covertly;  ;a(Kt  in&re&ly.  Expedb> 
lag  i&iat  the  union  of  the  *  HftUfe;  of  BourboA 
would  hive  p*wecl  fjfSciint  tp^a^cJf  id  effectually* 
titty  had  remahted  paffiV*  fp'ed&tor*  of  a  conteft, 
wMchf^ft$y*-iiftrfgihed  tfopld  rior  fail  to  tennittke 
to  the  difadvamkge  6f  thfe  country.  So  great  and 
£6tewa  ttflbfciaatSon  as  that  of  America,  France, 
rend  Spaift,  feemed  to  jtfdmife,  without  any  addi- 
tional aid/  to  briftg  the  maritime  ftf&igth  of  Britain 
fe  tfcat  ibre  ef  diminution,  which  was  the  general 
*rife  and  £m*  of  European  politics. 
-Vol.  IV-  No.  az.  A  ,  But 
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But  when  it  was  found  that  the  fpirit  and  exertions 
of  Britain  were  fuch,  as  afforded  little  hope  that 
even  this  mighty  confederacy  would  fucceed  in  com- 
pelling this  long  deiired  objeft,  a  determination 
was  taken  by  all  the  remaining  powers  to  fdnn  a 
naval  combination  in  order  to  effect  it. 

Pretences  for  a  meafure  of  this  kind  were  not 
wanting.  »  The  adivity  and  number  of  Britifli  pri- 
vateers,  had  rendered  them  univerfal  obje&s  of  ter- 
ror, not  only  to  the  commercial  (hipping  of  their 
enemies,  but  to  the  many  veflels  belonging  to  other 
powers,  that  were  employed  in  furnifliing  them 
with  fuch  articles  as  werp  not  .confident  with  a  ftridt 
and  fair  neutrality.  Goods  coming  under  this  def- 
.cription  in  the  plaineft  and  mod  uncontrovertible 
manner,  were  often  made,  neverthelefs,  a  fubjett 
of  litigation,  and  the  letter  of  treaties  was  wrefted, 
in  order  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  them> 
in  evident  contradiction  of  the  fpirit  by  which  they 
were  didfcted. 

.  As  the  Britifli  miniftry  infifted,  oft  the  other 
.hand,  upon  the  propriety  and  lawfulnefs  of  feiz* 
ing  articles  of  this  nature,  contentions  arofe  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  various  powers  to 
which  the  Veflels  laden  With  fuch  articles  'be* 
longed.  T^..xJghX/°f  jptoyw^ng  fupplies  from 
being  carrietf  tx>*  tfi e:  en*my.wa&:  fo  manifeft,  that 
nothing  buj  to#I^clitifl355nnjocmake  ufe  of  any  op- 
portunity to  q\}arrel:with*!tKis  nation,  could  have 
prompted  that*  &gttn^:$ri(h  which  all  Europe 
feemed  to  cohfpifelitr  t^feg  to  admit  the  va- 
lidity of  "the  arguments  upon  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Britifli  government  was  founded. 

The  principles  alledged  in  its  defence  were  de- 
rived from  ancient  ?nd  loag  received  practice*— • 
They  had  for  ages  cdnftituted  that  part  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  relates  to  the  ufages  eftablifhed  in 
civilized  countries  in  times  of  war.    They  formed 

fo 
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to  .powerful  a  barrier  to  the  defiens  in  agitation 
againft  Great  Britain,  that  while  their  validity  Was 
allowed,  no  juft  complaint  could  be  framed  againft 
the  conduft  of  the  Britifh  miniftry. 

The  only  method  remaining  therefore  to  arraign 
it,  was  to  call  in  queftid'n  the  re&itude  of  thofe 
principles,  and  to  eftablifh  a  new  fyftem  of  mari- 
time laws,  contrary  tb  thofe  which  had  been  fo  long 
in  force.  By  thefe  means  the  pretences  of  Britain 
would  be  overthrown,  and  the  right  fhe  claimed  of 
intercepting  the  fupplies  carried  to  her  enemies, 
would  be  entirely  annulled. 

That  power  which  took  the  lead  in  the  promul- 
gation of  this  new  fyftem  was  Ruffia;  one  that 
Ought,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  what  feemed 
juft  policy,  to  have  a&ed  a  friendly  part  to  Britain, 
and  difcountenanced  a.  meafurfe  which  tended  fo 
manifeftly  to  detriment  her  in  a  material  degree. 

It  was  under  the  protection  of  ancient  maxims, 
tad  cuftoms,  that  Britain  maintained  the  arduous 
conflict  againft  fo  many  powerful  enemies  with  no 
fmall  fuccefs.  tt  was  for  that  reafon  alone  that  Eu- 
rope determined  they' fliould  undergo  a  total  al- 
teration. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fecret  motives  for  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  determination  in  the  Court  of  Ruffia, 
it  was  with  juft'  furprize  the  Court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain received  notice  that  it  had  formed  a  code  of 
naval  regulations,  which  militated  in  the  diredtoft 
manner  againft  the  practices  hitherto  obferved  in 
Europe,  and  were  evidently  levelled  at  the  mari- 
time power  of  this  country. 

It  was  a  matter  of  peculiar  aftonifhment  thap 
Ruffia  Ihould  be  at  the  head  of  a  combination  fo 
injurious  to  Great  Britain*  The  favours  Ihe  had 
received  from  the  Britifh  miniftry,  in  her  late  war 
jvith  the  Turks,  and  ftill  more  the  commercial  be- 
nefits refulting  from  a  connection  with  tjri?  country, 

A  a  feemed 
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&emed  to  fecure  the  g6od  will  of  Ruffia,  and  evert 
its  afftftance,  in  cafe  of  neceftity..  Little  therefore 
Was  it  expe&ed  that  it  fliould  prove  the  firft  of  all 
European  potentates  in  that  inimical  declaration, 
the  intent  of  which  was  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of 
the  principal  refourcesthat  enabled  her  toftandhef 
ground  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  difficulties* 
*'  The  purport  of  this  celebrated  declaration  was, 
that  the  Navigation  of  neutral  powers  fhould  remain 
as  free  and  unobftrudted  in  time  of  war,  as  in  that 
6f  peace ; 'and  that  provided  their  fliips  were  riot 
Igden  with  contraband  goods,  they  mould  enjoy 
the  liberty  p  of  conveying,  free  of  feizure  and  re- 
straint, all  other  articles  whatever,  thoiigh  belong- 
ing to  the  fubje&s  of  the  powers  at  war. 
\  This  declaration,  fo  contradictory  to  the  ideas- 
£fid -pra&ice  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  wais  received 
with  much  apparent  fubmiflion  and  deference  by  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Spain,  of  Which  it  ftron£ly 
forwarded  the  views.  Great  Britain,  contrary  to 
her  cuftom  and  chara&er,  was  obliged  to  terapo- 
rife  on  this  trying  ocCafion.  Her  aftfwer  to  this 
ifiortifying  declaration,  though  guardedly  ekpref- 
fed,  was  not  wanting  in  terms  fufficiently  clear  to 
remind  Ruffia  how  different  a  part  Great  'Brkaia 
had  a&ed  to  hot  in  the  day  of  need. 
"  In  taking  a  'ftep  of  fo  unprecedented  a  nature, 
Ruflialiad  previously  ufed  the  precaution  of  fecu- 
ring  the  concurrence  of  all  her  neighbours.  So 
Formidable  was  the  impreffion  6f  the  power  anil 
Tpirit  of  Britain^  natwithftandirig  the  'perils  'ttiar 
lurrounded  her,  that  none  of  the  northern  powers 
cfurft  prefume,  alone,  and  unfuppfcrted  by  the  others, 
to  enter  the  lifts  againft  Britain  in  ifo  hoftileand  de- 
cifiv?  .a  manner.     *  '  ...!.•' 

*  penmarkarid  Sweden  joined  accordingly  With Hint* 
fta  in  this  naval  confeileracy;  to  which  Holland,  and 
£yeh  Portugal  itlelf,  were  itivitddtoaccede.  So  pre- 
valent, 
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ra^ent,  aiui  fo  powerful  was  the  univcrfal  malevo- 
lence to  Britain,  and  lo  unqiieftionably  was  it  repute4 
the  intereft  of  Europe  to  co-operate  in  the  humi* 
iiation  of  Her  maritime  grandeur.  In  this  manner 
was  formed  that  univerfai  afTociatioq  of  the  neutral 
powers  in  EuropV^gainfi;  Great  Britain,  whic^aiV 
fumed  the  denomination  of  "  Armed  Neutrality!* 

Of  all  thofe  ftates  whofe  condfuit  was  inimical  ip 
Britain  during  the  conteft  with  America,  nous  aft- 
forded  jufter  caufe  of  rtfetitment  than  that  of  HoJ^ 
JancJ,  Since  the  commencement  o£  tHat .  unhappy 
qparrel,  a  clandeftine  commerce  Had  been  carri^ 
on  between  the  f>utch  and  the  ^mericans^  Highly 
prejudicial  to  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  The  -eqf 
couragement  given  to  the  revolted  Colohie^wa^ 
open  and  maiufef^  T^Y  ^re  n<#  dnfy  .^rn^fliejl 
with  all  manjier  of fupplie^.bqt  undifeuilecf  covin*- 
teoance  and  relpefl:  ,werc  ihewn  J;o  \heir  flag,  in  n 
manner  incompatible  with  the  honour  and  digaity 
of  Great  Britain.  "  ^x   J*""i(...    * 

l^eprefentations  had  frequently  beegjuadejo  the 
States  General  of  this  in)f)ropriety'ol^c<^i^i^ 
their  fubj^s,  by  't^e  ^ritrfli  Ambaflador  at't^f 
Hague,  Sir  Jofeph  V orfe,  ^yho  complained, ifl  £ 
memorial  presented  in  the  monfh  or.  February^ 
feyentjr-feven,  of  the  disregard  fhe\yn  to  {Several  ait- 
tecedent  remontfrances,  and  infilled  on  a  behaviour 
in  future  more  latisfaftory  to  the  Court  of  ^ritavu^ 
infiltrating,  that  in  cafe  of  non-compliance,  due 
refentment  would  be  fhewn.  ■    ,' 

Though  a  refpe&ful  anfwer  was  returned  tQiKis 
rtmonltrance,  the  cojrreipondenqe .  jftill  coniiqu$£ 
between,  the  Dutch  an4  the  Americans  on  th£  .fajjnp 
footing  as  before.  .    .  -      ..,♦"». 

On  the  rupture  wifh  France,  xl^is  unrrieudl)L4i(- 
Dofition  towards  Great' JJ^itain,  cjn.  thspart  of  Hol- 
land was  exhibited  fuore  openly,  and  exerted  with 
a  higher  hand  than  ever.   The  dOck-yarcU'ctf Tr^e 
A3  4'     -    were 
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were  fupplied  with  all  kind  of  materials  for  the 
conftrudion  and  equipment  of  fleets,  with  as  much 
readinefs  and  affiduity,  as  if  France  and  Holland 
had  formed  the  clofeft  alliance  againft  Britain. 

Thotfgh  incenfed  at  fuch  unprovoked  ufage,  Bri- 
tain went  no  further  than  to  feize  thofe  Dutch  vef* 
fels  that  were  loaded  with  naval  ftores  for  the  French 
potts.  The  States  of  Holland  pleaded  the  letter  of 
a  treaty  made  a  century  ago ;  but  they  were  given 
to  underftand  that  nothing  could  be  jnore  ungene- 
rous and  unjuft  than  to  infill  on  the  fulfilling  of  a 
treaty  which  the  circumftances  of  the  prefent  time 
rendered  inadmiflible,  Britain  could  not  permit 
Holland  to  fupply  France  with  naval  (lores,  with- 
out expofing  herfelf  to  imminent  danger.  There 
were  a  sumberlefs  variety  of  other  articles  in  trade, 
from  the  importation  of  which  into  France  the 
Dutch  might  derive  immenfe  profits,  without  fur- 
nifhing  that  power  with  the  means  of  injuring  Great 
Britain. 

In  order  to  take  away  all  pretences  of  complaint 
from  the  Dutch,  the  Britifli  government,  ihftead 
of  making  prizes  of  the  veflels  laden  with  thefe  hos- 
tile cargoes,  came  to  the  generous  determination  to 
purchafe  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  the  naval  ftores  that 
were  on  board  the  Dutch  veflels  brought  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  to  pay  the  freight  of  the 
cargoes,  &nd  to  indemnify  the  proprietors  in  all  the 
juft  expences  and  damages  occafioned  by  the  deten- 
tion of  their  veflels. 

While  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  was  repeated- 
ly complaining  of  the  obflinacy  with  which  the 
Dutch  merchants  continued  to  furnifli  the  French 
with  naval  (lores,  thefe,  on  the.  other  hand,  prefent- 
gd  a  memorial  to  the  States,  remonfttating  againft 
the  feizure  of  their  veflels  employed  in  that  buff- 
gefs,  and  requiring  protf&ion  for  their  profecut|ng 
« in  faftty.    . 

France, 
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France,  in  the  mean  time,  confcious  of  the  ce~ 
ceffity  of  procuring  this  refource  to  her  marine, 
infifted  peremptorily  on  its  being  protected  by  the 
States,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  other  branch  of 
the  Dutch  trade.  So  ftrenuous  was  the  French  mi* 
niftry  in  averting  the  propriety  of  this  meafure,  that 
it  threatened  to  confider  a  relaxation  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  Great  Britain  by  Holland,  as  an 
iofra&ion  of  the  neutrality  which  Holland  was 
bound  to  obferve  between  France  and  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  as  an  evident  proof  of  partiality  to  th* 
latter.  The  French  Ambaflador  prefented  a  me* 
morial  to  the  States  pn  this  fubjed:,  urging  them 
in  the  mof\  preffing  manner,  to  an  effectual  and 
fpeedy  compliance  with  the  requifition  of  his 
Court. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  naval 
ftores  a  regulation  was  iffued  in  France  in  the  month 
of  July  feventy-eight,  by  which  fugh  various  ad« 
vantages  were  granted  to  neutral  veffels  as  accord* 
ed  with  the  views  of  being  fuppUed  through  their 
means  with  the  neceflaries  for  her  navy.  But  on 
the  States  not  complying  with  the  requifition  of  the 
French  miniftry  in  the  manner  it  had  propofed, 
thefe  advantages  were  revoked  with  refpeft  to  the 
fubje&s  of  Holland  ;  the  city  of  Amfterdam  alone 
excepted ;  which  had  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
France,  and  demanded  of  the  States  the  equipment 
of  a  fquadron  for  the  prote&ioo  of  its  navigation  to 
that  kingdom,  againft  the  Britifli  cruizers. 

Notwith (landing  the  authority  affumed  by  the 
Court  of  France,  in  prefcribing  to  the  Dutch  in 
what  manner  they  ihould  obferve  their  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  the  French  fadion  in  Holland  was 
fo  powerful,  that  inftead  of  refenting  .this  freedom, 
it  was  reprefented  as  juftifiable  and  well  founded. 
Clamours  in  the  mean  time  encreafed  againft  the 
Britilh  government ;  and  it  was  defcribed  as  aiming 

A  4  at 
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at  an  exelufive  right  of  framing  laws  for.  the  cam*, 
tnercial  correfpondence  between  different  ftates.    ~ 

On  the  acceffion  of  Spain  to  the  confederacy 
againft  Great  Britain,  frefh  reprefentations  were 
made  to  the  States,  on  the  neceffity  of  prohibiting1 
the  exportation  of  naval  ftores  to  her  enemies;  but 
they  had  n6  more  effect  than  the  former  :  the  diflU 
culties'wherein  Britain  was  involved,  feerned.  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  infufed  into  the  people  of  Holland 
a  ftronger  de6re  to  add  to  the  diftreffes  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  nation, 

*  A  foftaal  demand  was  now  made  upon  Holland 
on  the  part  of  <Jreat  Britain,  for  the  fuccours  ftipu- 
latedby  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  thefti.  The 
dangers  *4hat  menaced  both  ftates  from  *hfe  family 
compact  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  were  laid  be± 
fore  the  Dutch  in  their  ftrongeft  col&nrs*1  But 
whatever  might  be  the  real  caufe  of  their  gwetfenefs, 
to  liften  to  the  reprefentations  from  the  -Cfcurt  of 
(Jrreat  Ifrkain;  Whether  they  were  intimidated  by 
the  vaft  power  difplayejj  by  its  numerous  enemies; 
<>r  influenced  by :  an  invincible  jeakwfy,  they  ftill 
continued  in  the  &me  unfriendly  difpofition.  No 
anfwer  was  given  to  the  memorial ;  and  all  appear* 
ftnees  tended  to  prove  a  fixed  determination  to  a/St 
an  inimical  part  towards  Great  Britain. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty,'  a  fleet -of 
merchantmen  laden  with  naval  (lores  for  the-FrencK 
navy,  tilled  from  Holland  under  the  convoy  of  a 
fquadrpn  of  men- of  war.  Intelligence  of  this  being 
brought  to  England,  a  fquadron  was  diipatched  un- 
der Commodore  Fielding,  to  intercept  them.  On 
meeting  the  Dutch  fleet,  he  requefted  permiffioq 
%o  fearch  them  as  ufual ;  but  this  was- denied,  con- 
trary to  the  right  of  treaty.  Hereupon  he  fent  his 
boats  with  orders  to  infift  upon  the  examination  of 
the  cargoes  ;  but  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Dutch 
CQjnmander,  Count  flylaijdj  and  prevented  from  ex- 
ecuting 
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ecutiog  thofe  orders.  Commodore  Fielding  upon 
this,  fired  a  ihot  a- head  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,. who 
returned  it  with  a  broadfide ;  Captain  Fielding  re* 
plied  with  another,  and  the  former  ftruck  his  co- 
lours. In  the  mean  time  moft  of  the  Dutch  veiTels 
laden  with  naval  ftores,  had  found  means  to  efcape. 
They  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  arrived  fafc 
in  the  French  ports ;  where  they  brought  naval  fup- 
plies  in  abundance,  and  which  at  that  time  were 
xery  much  wanted.  ' 

The  remainder  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  carried 
into  Portfmouth  ;  whither  it  was  accompanied  by 
Count  Byland,  who  refufed  to  forfake  it,  though 
permiffion  was  given  him  to  continue  his  voyage 
with  the  fquadron  under  his  command. 

The  complaints  of  the  States  General  were  loud 
and  violent  upon  this  oceafion ;  and  yet  they  had 
manifeftly  violated  the  right  of  fearch  eftabliihed  by 
treaty,  and  never  yet  called  in  queftion. 

What  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  dill 
inore  ofieafive,  was,  that  while  they  affifted  the  ene- 
liues  of  Great  Britain  in  this  open  decided  lpanner, 
they  forbad  their  fubje&s,  under  heavy  penalties, 
to  furnifti  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  with  provifions, 
notwithstanding  Spain  had  at  that  very  time  behav- 
ed to  the  Dutch  .in  a  manner  equally  difrefpe&fui 
and  injurious  to  their  intereft. 

This  conduct  betrayed  a  ftrange  forgecfulnefs  of 
the  ftrong  ties  by  which  they  were  connected  with 
Britain,  and  of  the  evident  necelSty  of  preserving 
that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,'  in  which  Holland 
was  more  concerned  than  any  ftate  upon  the  conti- 
nent. It  ftiewed  with  what  efficacy  the  enemies  of 
Britain  had  exerted  themfelves,  in  overturning  the 
political  fyftem  that  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  that 
republic ;  and  how  oppofite  thole  maxims  they  had 
introduced,  were  to  that  clofe  and  intimate  friend* 
ihip  with  the  BritHh  nation,  of  whicH  the  utility 

had 
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had  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  two  centu- 
ries. 

Incenfed  at  thefe  continual  provocations,  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  refolved  at  length  to  exprefs 
itfelf  in  terms  fo  clear  and  decifive,  as  to  draw  an 
explicit  anfwer  from  the  States  refpe&ing  their  ul- 
timate intentions  to  this  country. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  March,  eighty,  the  Britifh 
Ambaffador  at  the  Hague  was  directed  to  renew  the 
requifition  for  the  fuccours  to  which  Great  Britain 
was  entitled  by  feveral  treaties.  It  was  now  eight 
months  fipce  it  had  been  laid  before  the  Aflembly 
of  the  States,  during  which  time  it  had  lain  wholly 
unnoticed.  He  expoftulated  with  them  accordingly 
with  great  force  and  dignity.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  many  motives  that  fhould  induce  them  to  live 
in  the  ftrifteft  amity  with  Britain  :  and  concluded 
by  informing  them,  that  if  a  favourable  anfwer 
were  not  returned  to  his  requifitions  within  the  fpace 
of  three  weeks,  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  would 
look  upon  fuch  refufal  as  a  breach  of  the  alliance, 
on  the  part  of  Holland ;  and  would  confider  the  Re- 
public in  no  other  light  than  as  a  neutral  ftate,  not 
priviledged  to  particular  favours  by  any  treaty, 
and  as  having,  by  its  condudt,  made  void  all  thofe 
that  fubfifted  between  both  ftates. 

The  reply  to  this  memorial,  was,  that  the  time 
prefcribed  was  too  limited  for  an  anfwer  to  be  given 
to  it  conformably  to  the  rules  and  confutations  of 
the  Republic.  But  this  reply  was  viewed  by  the 
Britifh  miniftry  as  a  meer  evafion.  As  the  States 
General  had  been  eight  months  in  pofleffion  of  the 
requeft  now  repeated,  full  leifure  had  been  allowed 
them  to  deliberate  upon  it ;  and  it  was  unbecoming 
to  require  any  longer  fpace  for  confutation. 

In  confequence  of  the  anfwer  given  to  the  Britifh 
Ambaffador,  it  was  now  refolved  at  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  to  put  in  fore?,  conformably  to  the 
»    .  3  notice 
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notice  he  had  given,  the  ftlfpenfion  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  fubje&s  of  Holland,  in  virtue 
of  the  conceffions  made  in  their  favour  by  former 
treaties.  After  waiting  the  fpace  of  time  notified, 
no  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  being  returned,  a  declaration 
was  publifhed,  wherein,  after  a  circumftantial  re* 
prefentatioa  of  the  conduct  obferved  by  Holland 
fince  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  above 
refolution  was  formally  fpecified. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifh  miniftry  was  fully 
occupied  in  providing  for  the  various  poffeffions  of 
Great  Britain  in  foreign  parts  that  were  menaced  by 
her  numerous  enemies.  Among  other  places,  Gi- 
braltar was  now  clolely  invefted,  and  prefled  both 
at  land  and  fea  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Spain. 
Immediately  on  this  Court's  declaring  its  acceflion 
to  the  confederacy  formed  by  France  and  America 
againft  Britain,  Gibraltar  was  blockaded ;  and  all 
means  of  fupplying  it  with  neceflaries  induftrioufly 
cut  off  on  every  fide. 

The  great  abilities  and  valour  of  General  Eliott, 
the  Governor,  afforded  the  belt  founded  expe&ation 
of  its  making  a  vigorous  defence  :  but  the  lcantinefs 
and  uncertainty  of  the  fupplies  it  had  received  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  began  to  be  very  alarm- 
ing ;  and  it  was  now  time  it  lhould  be  relieved  in  a 
regular  and  fufficient  manner  to  enable  it  to  conti- 
nue a  fuccefsful  refinance. 

To  this  purpofe  a  ftrong  fquadron  was  prepared, 
and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Sir  George  Rodney, 
whofe  fervices  in  the  laft  war  had  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  government.  He  fell  in,  a  few 
days  after  (ailing  from  England,  with  a  Spanilh 
fleet  of  fixteen  tranfports,  bound  from  Bilboa  to 
Cales.  They  were  laden  with  provifions  and  naval 
ftores,  and  convoyed  by  a  fhip  of  fixty-four  guns, 
four  frigates,  and  two  armed  veflels.  Only  one 
tranfport  efcaped.     The    reft   wAe   taken,   and 

proved 
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proved  a  heavy  lofe  to  theenepiy  ;  who  were  et  Art 
time  in  great  want  both  of  provifions  and  material* 
for  their  Shipping. .  This  capture  took  place  on  the 
eighth  of  January*  eighty. 

j  On  the  fixteeuth,  a  -Spaniih  fquadron  of  eleven 
fail  of  the  line,  was  difcoyered  off  the  Cape  pf  Sc„ 
Vincent.  As  the  day  was  far>advariced*  in  order  tp 
reach  them  the  foonjer,  the  Britifli  Admiral  made  the 
fignal  for  a  general  chace,  to  engage  as  the  (hip§ 
came  up,  by  rotation,  and  to  take  the  lee  gage,  in 
order  to  prpvent  the  enemy  from  retreating  into 
their  own  ports. 

The  aftion  beg^n  at  four  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
headmoft  (hips  in  the  Britifli  fquadron  ciofing  in  with 
the  neareft  of  the  enemy.  In  about  half  an  hour  one 
of  their  fliips,  mounting  feventy  guns,'  and  carry* 
ing  fix  hundred  meq,'  blew  up,  and'  they  all  p&- 
rifhed.  After  two*  hours  fight,  another  Spanifli  ihip 
of  the  line  was  taken.  The  adtion  continued  wick 
great  vigour  on  both  fides,  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
jnorning ;  when  the  headmoft  ihip  of  the  enemy 
ftruck  to  the  Sandwich :  after  wliicli  they  ceated 
firing.  ,  , 

The  weather  wasfo  tempeftuous  during  the  night, 
that  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  pofleffion  could 
be  taken  of  thole  fliips  that  had  furrendcred.  Thejr 
were  fix  in  number ;  of  which  two  went  on  fliore 
and  were  loft,  and  the  other  four  wcrfc  brought  fafe 
«Into  Gibraltar.  They  confifted  of  the  Spanifh  Ad- 
miral's own  fliip  of  eighty  guns,  and  feven  hundred 
men,  and  three  of  feventy  gun's,  and  fix  hundred 
men. 

This  engagement  happened  fo  near  the  fliore, 
and  the  Britifli  fhips  were  fo  eager  in  fecuring  the 
*ee  gage>  to  prevent  the  enemy's  efcape,  that  Ad* 
miral  Rodney's  Ihip,  and  fome  of  the  largeft  in  the 
fleet,  were  in  great  danger  of  running  on  the  fhoals 
off  thecoaft  of  St.  Lucar.  .Nor  did  they  return  into . 
-    *-  deep 
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ietp  frater;  till  after  much  labour,  afnd  thtf  exer- 
Cton  of.  gtteat  feunabfhip. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Spinratds  in  this  coafUft 
Was  very  brave  and  fpiritcrd  :  but  notwithftanding 
their  gallant  behaviour,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
wh6  were  prefeht  ft\  the  a&ion,  that  had  it  taken 
flafcfe  by  day,  dt  the  weather  been  lefs  boifterous, 
.  ftot  one  of  them  would  have  efcaped.  Thofe  that 
did  were  lb  confiderably  damaged,  as  to  be  unfit  fotf 
ftrVice. 

TheSpan'rfh  Admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara,be«< 
li&ved  With  great  courage,  and  did  not  furrender  till 
after  an  obmnate  refiftance.  The  fliip  he  (truck  to 
Wis  commanded  by  Captain  Macbride.  Having  the 
finall  pox  on  board,  a  diftemper  of  which  the  Spani- 
ards are  remarkably  apprehenfive,  he  notified  it  to 
the  enemy,  offering  to  fend  a  party  of  his  own  people 
6*n  bo&rd  pf  them,  without  fhifting  any  of  theirs  to 
his  own  ftSp,  provided  the  Spanifli  Admiral  and 
his  officers  would  pledge  their  honour,  that  the  Bri-* 
ffth  ftamett  ftloutd  not  be  interrupted  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  their  fuize.  This  humane  propofal  *ra* 
atcfejtted  wfth  the  higheftexpreffions  of  gratitude, 
aftd  complied  With  in  every  point  that  had  been  re- 
quired; With  tine  Uttnoft  honour  and  pun&uality. 

The  cdrffeqtfences  of  this  Important  victory  were, 
the  complete  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  Minorca, 
bfcth  Of  which,  till  this  event,  had  been  confidered 
as  In  a  Hate  6i 'imminent  peril- 
After  performing  tKefe  iervices,  Admiral  Rodney 
faftid'ftJr  the  Weft  Iridies ;  where  he  was  commit- 
fioried  to  aflume  the  chief  command.  Admiral 
Digby'prcfcted^d'home  With  the  fleet  and  the  prizes, 
atid  had  the  gctod  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  French 
,  *ftim  of  frar  of  fiity-tfbur  guns,  which  he  took.  It 
convoyed,  with  another  Slip. of  the  line,  a  largo 
number  of  Ihips  bound  to  the  iflands  of  Mauritius; 
with  military  ftores  and  recruits.  They  were  too 
v   *  far 
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far  diftaht  when  firft  perceived,  to  be  purfued  witd 
fuccefs;  and  only  three  of  the  ftore-fliips  were 
taken :  the  reft  efcaped  with  the  other  fhip  of  the 
line,  and  reached  their  detonation. 
.  Thefe  various  fuccefies  occafioned  uncommon  (a~ 
tisfadiion  in  England.  They  came  at  a  critical  fear 
fon ;  and  contributed  powerfully,  not  only  to  raife 
the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  nation,  but  to  damp  the 
hopes  that  had  been  formed  in  France  and  Spain, 
of  ftriking  a  decifive  blow  at  the  opening  of  the 
naval  campaign,  by  the  re-union  of  the  French  and 
Spanifh  navies* ,  The  bell  officers  and  feamen  in  the 
marine  fervice  of  Spain  were  in  the  fquadren  that 
had  been  taken  or  deftroyed ;  and  the  fhips  thenx- 
felves  were  in  the  beft  condition  of  any  in  the  Spa- 
nifli  navy. 

Sir  George  Rodney  was  honoured  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  with  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  bojh 
Houfes  of  Parliament.  Their  confideration  of  his 
fervices  was  fo  warm,  that  they  zealoufly  recom- 
mended him  as  deferving  of  the  mod  fignal  notice 
and  recompence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  In  thij 
they  were  the  more  urgent,  as  the  Admiral's  do- 
meftic  affairs  were  in  much  diforder,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  wherein 
he  had  been  fqfuccefsful.  There  were  alfo  other  mo-* 
tives  for  wilhing  to  fee  him  provided  for  in  an  ho- 
nourable and  liberal  manner.  Among  others  he 
had,  while  in  France,  refufed  fome  very  advanta- 
geous proffers  conveyed  to  him  through  perfons  of 
the  firft  diftin&ion ;  who  had  ftrongly  urged  him 
to  enter  into  the  naval  fervice  of  that  crown.  But 
though  the  profpe&s  held  out  to  him  were  very- 
brilliant,  and  he  was  at  the  time  in  circumftance* 
of  diftrefs,  he  nobly  refufed  to  take  part  with  thg 
caemies  of  his  country* 

CHAP^ 
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~ebarleft<nvn  taken  ly  Sir  Henry  Clinton.— Succtffes  of 
Lord  Cornwallis* 

1780. 

THE  preceding  campaign  had  terminated  verjf 
difadvantageoufly  to  the  Americans.  The 
'  maritime  force  of  the  New  England  provinces  had 
been  almoft  wholly  deftroyed  at  Penobfcot;  and 
they  had  fuffered  a  great  and  mortifying  defeat  at  Sa- 
vannah* The  mighty  projects  formed  oy  D'Eftaing 
had  been  fruftrated  in  the  completeft  manner.  He 
had  been  vanquished  and  compelled  to  retire  with  a 
lhattered  fleet  and  a  broken  army*  Unable  to  pro- 
fecute  any  further  operations,  he  was  now  returned 
to  France,  and  the  Colonies  were  again  left  to  their 
fole  exertions,  with  little  profpeft  of  receiving  any 
affiftance  from  their  French  allies,  in  fufficient  time 
to  obviate  effeftually  the  attempts  that  might  be 
made,  in  confequence  of  the  fuperiority  now  ob- 
tained by  the  Britifli  forces. 

While  the  fate  of  D'Eftaing  was  in  fufpenfe,  the 
apprehenfion  that  he  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs 
''With  fuch  a  fuperior  ftrength,  obliged  the  Britifh 
commanders  at  New  York  to  make  all  neceflary 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defenpe.  General  Wafli- 
ington  had  collefted  ail  the  ftrength  he  could  muf- 
ter  from  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  was  advanc- 
ing towards  that  city,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack  concerted  between  him  anA 
the  French  Admiral. 

"    The  necefEty  of  adding  materially  to  the  numbers 

that  would  be  requifite  to  make'  head  againft  fo 

tfbrmicUble  an  enemy,  occafioned  the  garrifon  of 

Rhode 
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khode  Ifland  to  be  recalled  frdm  that  ftatidii  tfr 
inforce  the  troops  at  New  Yorki  Thus,  had  th* 
French  commander  fucceedcd  at  Savannah,  it  was 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  he  would  have  been 
equally  fuccefsful  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  d** 

fign-  ..   ... 

But  his  defeat  and  expulfion  frdm  Georgia,  hav* 

ing  given  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  a  different  plan  of 
operations  took  place  of  courfe  in  the  council*  of 
the  Britiih  commanders  at  New  York.  The  diiajp- 
pointment  experienced  by  the  Americans  had  great* 
ly  difprrited  them*  The  troops  that  had  reforted  to 
General  Wafhington  from  various  parts,  iti  full 
confidence  of  putting  an  end.  to  the  war  by  a  deci- 
sive blow,  now  returned  home  in  high  difcpntent, 
and  bitterly  complaining  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  their  new  ally  ;  from  whom  they  had  hi* 
therto  received  great  promifesbut  little  enefts* 

In  this  ftate  of  public  difiatisfa&ion  among  the 
Americans^  k  was  rcfolvedto  carry  the  Britiih  arms 
fouthward  ;  where  the  diftance  from  the  center -of 
the  enemy's  ftrerigth  opened  a  fair  profpedt  of  fuc* 
cehi  a&d  where  an  impreffion  upon  them  would  be 
more  feverely  felt  than  elfcwhere,  frdm  the  greater 
value  of  the  countries,  of  which  red  u&ion  was  in  view, 
in  point  of  riches  and  commercial  produce  a»f  im- 
portance.; 

The  pofTcflion  of  Georgia  afforded  a  ready  accefs 
to  the  laijgc.  and  valuable  Province  of  Carolina* 
From  this  motive,  and  thole  above  mentioned,,  it 
was. determined  to  make  this  the  objedc  of  an  exp6» 
ditioa,  while  the*  enemy's  force  was  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  foattered  and  dUperfed  by  the  difbanding  of  the 
^najor  part  of  the  army  under  General  Waflungton, 
and  the  fplitring  of  the  other  corps  into  numerxM* 
detachments,  few  the  purpofe  of  protcding  the  vat 
liows  places  that  ware  liable  to  be  attacked* 

ToWartfe 
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■  Toward*  the  clofe  of  the  year  feventy-nine,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  embarked  with  a  confiderable  land 
fojee,  under  the  convoy  of  a  ftrong  fquadron  com-* 
manded  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  Their  destination 
was  Savannah  ;  but  their  pfogrefs  was  much  re- 
tarded by  contrary  winds  and  ftormy  weather.  They 
did  not  arrive  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  till  the  expi- 
ration of  January ^ 

On  the  twelfth  of  February  the  army  was  fafely 
landed  on  the  iflands  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles 
Town  ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  banksfcf 
Afhley's  river ;  between  which  and  Cooper's  river 
that  town  is  fituated. 

Here  he  was  obliged  to  remain  a  considerable 
time,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  neceflary  ftores» 
and  implements  for  the  carrying  en  of  the  intended 
fiege  of  that  place.  This  delay  was  chiefly  occafi- 
oned  by  the  lofs  of  the  principal  ordnance  fhip, 
which  was  funk  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  paflage 
from  New  York,  and  by  the  lofs  of  the  draft-horfes 
belonging  to  the  artillery* 

Owing  to  thefe,  and  a  multitude  of  other  impe- 
diments, feveral  of  them  arifing  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  of  the  ground  that  was  the  fcene 
of  aftion,  it  was  near  the  clofe  of  March  before  the 
Britifh  forces  eroded  the  river  Alhley.  This  mo- 
tion was  made  under  the  protection  of  the  armed 
galliest  The  boats  of  the  fleet  landed  the  whole 
fcrrny,  with  the  artillery  and  ftores  requifite  for  the 
fiege,  without  any  remittance  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

From  the  deficiency  of  battering  cannon,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  lofs  of  the  ordnance  fhip,  the  Britiih 
General  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Admi- 
ral, for  a  fupply  of  pieces  of  heavy  metal.  A  Ef- 
ficient number  were  in  confequence  landed,  with  a 
detachment  of  feamen  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Elphinftone. 
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The  d'rf  after  the  army  had  made  goodkypaflfige 
6vef  Afhiey  river,'  k  adianco*  to  Charles  T<fl*& 
It  broke  ground  within  eight?  htfodred  yartfs  of  tte 
enemy's  works,  in  the  night  of  uhe  ftrft  of  April  j 
tod  in  feven  days  after,  had  perfe&ed  the  battcf td» 
propofcd,  and  mounted"  thefei  with  cstnnoitw 

On  the  eighth  of  April  Adiftfral  Arbuthrot  forced 
his  way  into  Charles  Town  harbour,  under  a  heavy 
ftre  from  Fort  S\iMi.van,  which  damaged  fevewti  of 
his  fhips.  He  took  complete  poffeffion  of  all  the 
different  pafies,  and  entirely  blockaded  tb$  town  on 
that  fide. 

.  The  gaining  of  the  harbour  of  Charles  Town  W» 
the  heavier  a  difagpohttment,  as  the  Americans 
were  firmly  perfaaded,  from  the  Vigorous  and  for- 
tunate refiflance  made  by  Fort  Sullivaft,  two  years 
before,  that  it  would  have  obftrtf&ed  tfre  entrance 
of  the  BritHh  ftjuadron  with  the  like  fuccefs. 

Depending  on  the  efficacy  of  the  defence  it  Would 
make,  they  had  moored  fever'al  Ihips  and  gal  lies  Hi 
a  pofition  to  make  a  raking  fire  on  the  BHtilh  Ibua- 
dron,  on  its  approaching  the  fort ;  and  doubtea  not 
being  able  to  reduce  it  to  fuch  a  condition,  as  ta 
fruftrate  all  expe&ations  of  fucceeding  in  any  at- 
tempt of  that  nature. 

They  had-  alfo,  as  a  farther  means  of  preventions 
fonk  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  town,  four  lang« 
frigates,  with  ieveral  merchant  (hips,  fitted  with, 
chevaux  de  frize  on  their  decks,  in  the  manner  of 
thole  that  had  been  formerly  funk  in  the  Delaware 
to  the  fame  intent.  An  immeafe  boom  was  alio  eit-» 
tended  acrofs  this  channel.  It  was  composed  of 
fpars,  chains,  and  cables',  fecuretl  together  by  ihip$ 
mads- ;  and  it  was  defended  dn  the  fide  of  the  town 
by  ft'rong  batteries,  mounting  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon* 

Thefe  obftacles  being  furmouhted,  and  the  Bri- 
tiili  fquadron  having  taken  pofleffiort  of  the  harbour, 

Sir 
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Sit  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  jointly 
fummoned  the  town  to  furrender ;  but  General  Lin- 
coln, who  commanded  there,  anfwered  that  hd 
would  defend  it  to  the  laft  extrefnity. 

On  this  refufal,  the  batteries  were  opened  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  and  operated  with  fuch  efJfed,  as 
quickly  to  abate  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  works 
were  carried  on  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  afHviHy, 
that  the  bcfiegers  in  a  few  days  approached*  within 
little  more  than  four  hundred  yards  of  the  town. 

In  o*der  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  town  and  country,  a  detachment  of  chofeh  men 
was  formed  ;  the  command  of  which  was  giveti  to 
Colonel  Webfter,  an  officer  of  noted  ikill  and  bra- 
very :  He.was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Tarleton, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  by  Major  Fergufon, 
with  a  party  of  fight  infantry. 

The  enterprize  they  were  fertt  upon,  was  attend- 
ed with  a  variety  of  difficulties-.  They  had  rivers 
to  crofs,  and  other  arduous  operations  to  execute, 
in  prefence  of  an  enemy  ftrongly  pofted,  and  who 
had  a  very  fuperior  cavalry.  It  was  principally  at 
this  corps  their  efforts  were  aimed.  Through  the 
great  diligence  gnd  dexterity  of  Colonel  Tafleron,  it 
was  furprized  and  totally  defeated.  This  obftruc- 
tion  being  removed,  Colonel  Webfter  advanced 
into  the  country,  and  feized  all  the  principal  paffes, 
by  which  means  the  town  was  now  completely  in- 
vefteci. 

Thefe  fucceffes  enabled  the  Britiih  atmy  to  carry 
on  the  fiege  with  additional  vigour.  The  enemy, 
on  the  etlTer  hand,  made  no  leis  refolute  jt  defence. 
They  had  ufed  great  induftry  in  fortifying  the  place. 
The  neck  of  land  inclofed  between  the  two  rivers, 
Afliley  and  Cooper,  was  a  continued  chain  of  lines, 
redoubts,  and  batteries.  At  their  extremities,  to-  . 
wards  both  rivers,  they  were  covered  by  deep 
fwamps,   communicating  bv  a  canal  cut  along  their 
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their  front.  In  the  intermediate  fpace  between  theft 
works,  and  the  body  of  the  place,  were  two  rows 
of  fallen  trees,  fixed  into  the  earth,  in  the  manner 
of  a  fraife  work  :  behind  thefe  was  a  double  picket- 
ed ditch.  In  the  center  of  the  lines  they  had  cori- 
ftrudted  a  kind  of  citadel :  the  artillery  mounted  on 
thefe  different  works,  confifted  of  eighty-pieces  of 
cannon  and  mortars. 

The  fiege  of  Charles  Town  had  in  the  mean  while 
greatly  alarmed  the  contiguous  provinces.  Senfible 
how  much  it  behoved  them  to  preferve  a  place  of 
fuch  importance,  they  were  exerting  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  raife  a  force  fufficient  to  its  relief* 
The  defeat  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charles  Town,  by  Colonel  Webiter,  had  greatly 
difconcerted  them.  But  that  which  they  regretted 
moft,  was  the  deftrudtion  of  their  cavalry  by  Colo- 
nel Tarleton.  They  were  at  uncommon  pains  to 
repair  this  lofs ;  and  with  much  induftry  and  ex- 
pence  colledled  another  body  of  horfe,  which  was 
immediately  difpatched  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
troops  that  were  advancing  from  various  quarters  to 
the  aid  of  the  befieged.  But  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  their  approach,  Colonel  Tarleton  was  or- 
dered to  attack  them.  He  executed  his  commiffion 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  almoft  the  whole  corps 
was  either  taken  or  deftroyed ;  and  all  the  horfes 
with  their  accoutrements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
vidtors. 

While  thefe  fuccefles  were  obtained  in  the  coun- 
try bordering  upon  Charles  Town,  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  was  exerting  himfelf  with  no  lefs  vigour  and 
good  fortune  on  that  fide  which  lay  towards  the 
fea.  He  formed  a  brigade  of  feamen  and  marines, 
with  which  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  forts  Mount- 
pleafant  and  Sullivan.  The  garrifon  of  the  firft 
abandoned  it  without  refinance,  and  that  of  the 
fccond  furrendered  by  capitulation. 

By 
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By  the  fixth  of  May  the  befiegers  had  pufhed 
their  works  to  the  canal  that  connected  the  two 
fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  and  had  almoft 
drained  it.  They  pafled  it  three  days  after,  and 
advanced  towards  the  ditch  next  to  the  body  of  the 
place. 

In  this  extremity,  finding  that  no  relief  was  to 
be  expeded,  and  the  Britifh  army  was  preparing 
for  a  general  aflault,  the  American  Governor  pro- 
pofed  to  deliver  up  the  town  on  terms  which  had 
already  been  offered  him ;  but  which  he  had  re- 
jetted. 

By  thefe  terms  it  was  agreed,  that  the  American 
troops  and  feamen  were  to  remain  prifoners  of  war 
till  exchanged ;  but  not  \to  be  delpoiled  of  their 
private  property  :  the  militia  to  return  to  their 
dwellings,  there  to  abide  as  prifoners  on  their  pa- 
role ;  on  keeping  which,  they  were  to  be  fecure 
from  all  moleftation.  The  citizens  of  Charles 
Town  to  be  comprehended  in  this  article.  The 
•fubjeds  of  France  and  Spain  to  retain  their  effefts,  ■ 
with  permiffion  to  leave  the  place;  but  to  continue 
prifoners  on  parole. 

The  Britifh  army  took  poffeffion  of  Charles  Town 
on  the  twelfth  of  May.  The  prifoners  made  on  this 
occafion  amounted  to  upwards  of  fix  thoufand; 
among  whom  were  a  thoufand  feamen.  Seven  ge- 
neral officers  were  taken ;  and  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  others,  from  the  eagernefs  with  which  all 
thofe  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles  Town  re- 
paired to  its  defence. 

The  artillery  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors, confifted  of  near  four  hundred  pieces ;  and  the 
flapping,  of  four  large  frigates,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  boats,  with  confiderable  fupplies  of  military 
ftores. 

The  confequence  of  the  reduction  of  Charles 
Town,  was  a  general  difcouragement  of  the  people 
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%  the  neighbouring  provinces  3  and  no  little  alarm 
and  difeqntent  thrpughout  the  continent,  When  the 
vaft  expectations  excited  by  D'Eftaing  were  con* 
traded  with  his  failure,  and  the  fucceffcs  of  the 
Britifh  arms  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

As  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  he  would  lofe 
no  opportunity  of  improving  them  to  the  vtmoft, 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Americans  to  colledt 
with  all  poffible  fpeed,  a  force  Sufficient  to  make 
ibme  fland,  till  a  proper  army  could  be  formed. 
^To  this  purpofe  detachments  from  feveral  parts 
were  drawn  to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  where 
it  was  naturally  expe&ed  the  motions  of  the  Britifh 
army  would  next  be  directed. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Lord  CQrnwallis 
marched  up  the  country  fituated  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Santee.  The  enemy  were  pofted  at  a 
place  called  Wacfaw,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
North  and  South  Carolina,  diftant  from  him  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles.  Colonel  Tarleton  was 
again  jele&ed  to  command  a  chofen  body,  in  order 
to  attack  them  before  they  could  be  reinforced. 
He  travelled '  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  reached 
them  on  the  tfcird  day  of  his  march.  Upon  refuting 
to  furrender  on  the  terms  he  proferred,  which  were 
the  tiff/fit  that  had  been  granted  to  the  garrifon  of 
CharJ.es  Town,  he  attacked  them  with  fo  much 
courage  and  ikill,  that  they  were  nearly  all  either 
killed  in  the  action,  or  wounded  and  made  prifoners, 
with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  This  was  the 
third  vi&ory  obtained  by  means  of  the  Britifh  ca- 
valry, commanded  by  Colonel  Tarleton.  Their 
numbers  both  in  this  and  the  foregoing  engage- 
ments, were  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  men  were  chofen  troopers,  and  admirably  expert 
at  the  management  of  their  horfes  and  arms. 

This  a&ion  decided  for  the.pcefent  the  fate  of  Ca . 
rolina.    The  bravery  exhibited  by  the  JJrkifh  troop? 
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ftartagthe  whale  of  this  fexvice,  had  been  remarkably 
conipicuous.  Both  the  n^val  and  military  branches 
co-operated  with  a  warmth  and  emulation  that  ftruck 
a  daaip  upon  obe  enfcrqy  ;from  the  very  beginning- 
Among  xhafe  who  chiefly  dtfUnguifhed  themfehnes, 
}>efides  thafe  tj^at  have  been  mentioned,  was  Major 
Moncjrief,  &  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  defence 
of  Savannahs  in  the  capacity  0/  engineer  againil 
C$«nt  D'Eftaiag-  He  acquired  no  lefs  glory  in  his 
fogduft  of  the  attack  upon  Charles  Town ;  where 
he, displayed  a  genius  an<J  .abilities  that  gained  him 
the  highelladmiratiqn. 

•  AH  refinance  j&owfeli  before  the  Britifh  arms 
in  South  Carolina.  It  was  confidered  as  com* 
pletely  reduced ;  and  arrangements  were  in  confe- 
rence taken  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  fecure  its 
pofieflion  agaiqft  all  .fatyr^e  attempts  from  the  ene- 
my. Mo&  of  the  people  in  the  province  were  ei- 
ther prisoners,  or  profeft  adherence  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  flattering  appearances,  he 
iffucd  feveral  proclamations  in  order  to  excite  the 
well-affe&ed  to  behave  with  attachment  and  fide- 
lity ;  and  to  fleter  the  oppofite  party  from  Caufing 
$ny  difturbances.  The  plan  he  propofed  to  follow 
in  the  eftablUhment  of  that  Province,  was  to  ren- 
der allperfoos  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Bri- 
tiih  government,  inftrumental  in  its  defence.  To 
this  intent  tljey  were  divided  in  two  claffes  of  mi- . 
Htia :  fuch  men  as  had  families,  were  alloted  to  the 
guard  of  their  refpe&ive  diftri&s  :  fuch  as  had 
none,  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  others  under  their  own  officers,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  the  Britifh  troops/  in 
repelling  invafions,  and  keeping  the  enemy  out  of 
the  Province.  They  were  not,  however,  to  march 
beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  ; 
3r4  after  ferving  fix  months  out  of  the  enfuing 
B  4  twelve, 
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twelve,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  they  were  to  b* 
exempted  from  all,  but  the  common  duties  of  the 
piilitia. 

Sir  Hepry  Clinton  had  promifed  himfelf  great 
utility  from  thefe  regulations.  He  was  certainly 
well  founded  in  his  expectations*  A  loyal  and  af- 
fectionate addrefs  had  been  prefented  to  him,  an4 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  a  few  days  b  after  the  re- 
duction of  Charles  Town,  figned  by  two  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Numbers 
came  in  alfo  from  every  part  of  the  country,  de- 
claring their  allegiance,  and  offering  their  fer- 
vices  in  fupport  of  the  Britiih  government.  Many 
of  them,  in  proof  of  their  fidelity,  had  feized  their 
leaders,  and  brought  them  prifoners  to  the  Britiih, 
quarters. 

During  the  expedition  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
Charles  Town,  the  city  of  New  York  was  expofed, 
by  the  feverity  of  the  winter  that  followed  after  his 
departure,  to  the  greateft  danger  it  had  experienced 
ever  fince  its  reduction  by  the  Britiih  army  in  the 
year  feventy-fixf  The  froft  began  with  the  year 
eighty,  and  lafted  with  unremitting  violence  till  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  February.  The  rivers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and  the  ftreights  and 
Channels  between  the  circumjacent  iflands,  were 
fo  firmly  frozen,  as  to  bear  the  heavieft  weight  of 
waggons  or  carriages  of  any  kind. 

The  Britiih  commanders  in  that  city  were  juftly 
apprehenfive  that  the  enemies  would  not  fail  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing an  attempt  upon  it.  As  it  was  now  united  to 
the  continent  by  the  plains  of  ipe  that  furrounded 
it  on  every  fide,  its  fituatipn  was  become  extremely 
dangerous  ;  and  called  up  their  whole  attention  and 
endeavours  to  put  it  in  a  ftate  of  defence  againft  the 
attacks  to  which  it  was  fo  widely  expofed. 
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All  that  were  able  to  bears  arms,  were  employed 
upon  this  occafion.  As  the  Ihips  of  war  were  faflt 
locked  in  the  ice,  their  feamen  came  afhore,  and 
were  formed  into  companies  under  their  own  officers. 
The  crews  of  the  tranfports  and  other  veffels  had 
alfo  their  ftations  appointed  them.  The  body  of 
failors  that  did  duty,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fif- 
teen hundred ,  and  the  citizens  that  were  embodied, 
to  near  three  thoufand.  This  was  an  eflential  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  troops,  and  removed  all  ap- 
prehenfion  on  account  of  any  attempt  from  the 
enemy. 

Apprized  of  thefe  preparations,  the  Americans 
did  not  think  proper  to  form  any  enterprize  againft 
that  city  :  they  contended  themfelves  with  haraffing 
fome  out  polls;  without  meeting  however,  with 
any  fuccefs.  Neither  was  the  fituation  of  General 
Wafhington  fuch  as  to  enable  him  to  undertake  fo 
daring  a  projed.  as  the  attack  of  New  York,  in  the 
circumftances  of  ilrength  it  had  now  acquired.  His 
army  was  confiderably  diminilhed  by  the  departure 
of  thole  numbers  whofe  time  of  fervice  was  expired  ; 
and  the  winter  was  too  fevere  to  expert  any  recruits 
before  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  abated. 

The  moft  agreeable  confequence  refulting  from 
the  criticalnefs  of  this  emergency,  was  the  proof 
given  by  multitudes  of  the  Americans  of  their 
fincere-  attachment  to  the-  caufe  of  Britain.  Moil: 
of  the  volunteers  raifed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York,  were  cloathed  and  armed  at  their 
own  expence  ;  and  they  underwent  the  fatigue  and 
hardfhips  inoident  to  the  feafon,  and  the  occafion 
that  had  called  them  forth,  with  great  fpirit  and 
alacrity. 

In  the  mean  while  the  fpecious  appearances  of 
fabmiffion  in  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  did 
not  laft  lon£  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton.   The  av^rfion  tQ  the  Britifli  government  was 
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fo  deeply  sooted  m  the  difpofitions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants/ that  numbers  of  them  were  daily  offering 
their  property  to  fate  on  the  beft  terms  they  could 
find,  in  order  to  quit  that  Province.  (But  9$  fflft&jr 
.  -of  thefe  were  largely  indebted  <to  jBrfciib  ftibjefts, 
0  proclamation  was  iffyed  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  pro* 
hibking  the  difpofaj  of  property,  and  the  removal 
,of  individuals,  without  a  fpecial  penpi&Oft  fiijft  ob- 
tained. 

The  loyjal  party  in  North  Carolina,  eicoumged 
\>y  the.Ajcoe.fies  of  theBrkifli  arias,  began  powtpgie* 
ditate  an  inlurredion  in  their  favour ;  but  they  wei* 
ibj&rrtOttly  watched,  that  they  &und  it  impqffible 
ito  carry  fuch  a  defign  into  any  efifeftual  execution 
Hurried  by  their  impatience,  and  prompted  fry  the 
fey  ere  treatment  they  experienced,  a  cogfidorabie 
number  of  them  rofe  tiunultuoufly,  and  without: 
<the  previous  formation  of  any  plan  of  *£ting ;  the 
confequen.ee  of  which  was,  that  they  were  quickly 
fupprefled,  .and  compelled  to  confuit  their  fafety 
by  making  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  British  quar- 
ters. 

.  The  attention  of  Congrefs  was  how  ferioufiy  turn- 
ed to  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina ;  the  impor- 
tance of  which  was  now  the  more  felt  from  its  un- 
ejcpe&ed  lofs.  Large  detachments  of  regulars  were 
qolle&ed  from  every  qwrter  whence  they  could  he 
f pared,  and  dispatched  with  all  fpeed  to  reinforce 
the  troops  remaioing  in  the  vicinity  of  that  Pro- 
vince :  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  were 
moft  interefted,  as  being  neareft  the  fcepe  of  danger, 
exerted  themfelves  with  great  vigour*  Virginia  in 
particular,  in  order  to  ad  with  the  greater  celerity 
and  effedt,  inverted  the  Governor  appointed  by 
their  new  con  ft  it  ut  ion,  with  abfolute  power  during 
the  recefs  of  their  Provincial  Affembly.  This  wp$ 
the  firft  ad:  of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  in  any 
of  rhe  United  States;  it  was  probably  fuggefted  by 

the 
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Jtbe  recollection  of  the  di&atorial  power  accafionally 
conferred  upon  perfons  of  great  truft  and  abilities 
in  ancient  Rome,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dif- 
trefs. 

Lord  Cornwallis  prepared  to  meet  thefe  holtilp 
exertions  with  his  ufual  a&ivity .  He  was  effectual- 
ly feconded  in  his  views  by  Lord  Rawdon,  a  young 
nobleman  whofe  valour  *nd  military  talents  began 
at  this  time  to  difplay  themfelves  with  uncommon 
luftre.  The  town  of  Camden  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
centre  of  operations,  from  its  convenient  iituation^oa 
the  Santee,  a  large  river,  navigable  through  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  at  hand  to  convey  floret 
and  troops  to  various  parts  of  the  Province,  and 
efpecially  to  thofe  bordering  on  North  Carolina, 
from  whence  the  ^efforts  of  the  enemy  were  chiefly 
expefted. 

.  Experience  daily  fhewed  what  fmall  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  thofe  who  had  fubmitted  to, 
and.promifed  to  fupport  the  Britiih  government, — 
General  Gates  and  Baron  Kalbe,  a  German  officer 
pf  high  merit,  were  now  advancing  in  great  force 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  As  foon 
as  they  had  reached  the  confines  of  South  Carolina, 
the  people  of  this  Province  repaired  to  them  from 
every  diftridt,  regardlefs  of  their  afiurances  of  fide- 
lity, and  of  their  being  prifoners  on  parole.  Bodies 
raifed  for  the  Britiih  fervice,  took  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  it ;  two  whole  battalions  wenr  over 
to  the  enemy  in  this  manner. 

General  Gates  was  now  at  the  head  of  fo  confide* 
rable  a  force,  that  the  poft  at  Camden  was  become 
very  much  expofed.  His  main-body  prefled  it  on 
the  one  fide,  and  a  ftrong  detachment,  -under  Gene- 
ral Sumpter,  was  endeavouring  to  cut  off  its  com  - 
munication  with  Charleftown.  The  whole  country 
beyond  Camdyi  had  declared  in  his  favour.  The 
poops  there  were  in  a  very  reduced  condition 

through 
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through  the  heat  and  the>unhealthinefs  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  were  frorn 
illnefs*  rendered  unfit  for  fertfice :  this  was  an  alarm- 
ing dimunition  to  fo  froall  an  army  in  the  midft  of 
an  enemy's  country. 

Such  were  the  circumftances  of  the  Britiih  forces 
Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Camden.  From  the 
great  fuperiorlty  of  the  Americans,  it  was  ima- 
gined by  them  that  he  would  have  retreated  to 
Charleftown,  while  it  ftill  lay  open  to  him,  and 
would  not  have  dared  to  venture  an  engagement 
with  General  Gates,  who  had  near  fix  thoufand  men 
in  excellent  condition,  exclufive  of  the  body  under 
General  Sumpter,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred, 
and  which  was  every  hour  expe&ed  to  join  him. 

To  oppofe  this  force,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  regulars,  with  four  or 
five  hundred  militia  and  refugees  from  North  Ca- 
rolina ;  but  he  relied  on  the  goodnefs  of  his  troops. 
He  alfo  forefaw  that  much  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
victory,  and  little  to  be  loft  by  a  defeat.  By  the 
firft  he  would  preferve,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Britiih  arms,  the  Provinces  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  befides  the  poft  of  Camden, 
with  the  vaft  quantity  of  ftores  there  depofited,  and 
the  great  proportion  of  fick  troops,  which,  if  he 
retired,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.— 
Were  he,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  defeated,  he 
made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  fecure  his  retreat 
to  Charleftown,  at  all  events. 

Having  taken  the  determination  to  fight  the 
Americans,  his  next  care  was  to  procure  informa- 
tion of  their  fituation  and  motions.  Finding  that 
they  were  encamped  at  twelve  miles  diftance,  and 
that  their  beft  troops  occupied  a  difadvantageous 
ground,  he  refolved  to  march  in  the  night,  in  order 
to  furprife  and  attack  them  by  the  break  of  day. 

H$ 
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.  He  fct  out  from  Camden  at  ten,  and  at  two  in  the 
tnorning,  after  proceeding  nine  miles  his  advanced 
guard  fell  in  with  the  enemy.  By  the  weight  of 
the  fire  he  was  convinced  they  were  in  confiderablc 
force,  and  foon  found  by  the  report  of  fome  pri- 
foners,  that  General  Gates  had  niarched  his  whole 
army  to  attack  the  poft  at  Camden. 

Lord  Cornwallis  immediately  halted  and  formed 
Jiis  troops ;  the  enemy  did  the  fame,  and  the  firing 
ceafed  on  both  fides.  Happily  for  the  Britifh  army, 
the  ground  where  both  armies  were  met  was  nar- 
rowed by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  which  was 
an  advantageous  circumitance  to  the  fmall  numbers 
of  which  the  Britilh  army  confifted.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis having  taken  meafures  that  the  enemy  fhould 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoid  an  engagement 
on  that  ground,  reiolved  to  defer  the  attack  tiil 
day,  not  chufing  to  rilk  an  engagement  in  the  un- 
certainty and  confufion  to  which  an  a&ion  in  the 
<lark  is  peculiarly  liable. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  appeared,  the  Britilh  forces 
Aoguft  16,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle ;  the  centre 
1780.  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  right  wing 
under  Colonel  Webfter,  and  the  left  under  Lord 
.  Rawdon ;  a  feledt  body  of  referve  was  ftationcd  in 
the  rear,  together  with  the  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Tarleton. 

The  American  army  formed  at  the  fame  time  in 
two  lines;  when  Lord  Cornwallis  obferving  a  mo- 
tion on  their  left,  which  indicated  an  intention  to 
make  fome  alteration  in  their  order,  he  feized  that 
opportunity  to  begin  the  attack,  which  was  begun 
with  great  vigour  by  Colonel  Webfter  on  the  right, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  adtion  became  general 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  line. 

.  The  weather  being  calm  and  hazy,  prevented  the 
'fjndke  from  rifing,  and  occafioned  fo  thick  a  dark- 
ness, that  the  effe&s  of  the  vigorous  fire  maintain- 
ed 
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ed  on  both  fides  could  not  be  perc&ved.  The  BrU 
tifli  line  continued  to  advance  in  good  order,  keep- 
ing  up  a  conftant  fire,  or  making  ufe  of  the  bay- 
onet, as  opportunity  offered*  After  an  obftinate 
refiftance  during  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  ene* 
my  was  thrown  into  total  confufion,  and  forced  to 
give  way  in  all  quarters.  The  cavalry  completed 
the  rout,  and  after  doing  great  execution  on  the 
field  of  battle,  purfued  the  flying  enemy  more  than 
twenty  miles. 

The  lofs  of  the  enemy  was  very  confiderable.— 
The  flain  amounted!  to  near  nine  hundred,  and  the 
ptifoners  to  one  thoufand.  Among  the  former  were 
General  Gregory  and  iJartxi  Kalbe,  the  fecond  Ge? 
neral  officer  in  command :  among  the  latter  wa$ 
General  Rutherford*.  A  great  number  of  colours 
were  taken,  with  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  all  the  baggage  and  camp  equipage-  .  Of  the 
vidtors  not  more  than  feventy  were  flain,  and  tw^ 
hundred  and  6fty  wounded. 

So  complete  a  vidtory  over  an  army  fo  fuperiqir 
in  number,  did  the  higheft  honour  to  the  Britifti 
troops.  Nor  were  the  Americans,  though  defeat* 
ed,  wanting  in  proofs  of  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  : 
their  regulars  behaved  with  great  refolution,  and 
were  only  broken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  condudt  of  Lord  Cernwailis  was  remarkably 
cool  and  intrepid  on  this  day.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  a&ion,  not  a  fingle  oppor- 
tunity was  loft  that  tended  to  fuccefs.  Every  ad- 
vantage that  offered  was  inftantly  difcovered,  and 
immediately  improved  to  the  utmoft.  he  was  np 
lefs  ably  feconded  by  his  officers,  among  whom 
Lord  Rawdon,  with  Colonels  Webfter  and  Tarle- 
ton  fignalized  themfelves  mod  confpicuoufly. 

This  victory  was  a  very  unexpe&ed  event  to  the 
Americans,  who  had  coniidered  themfelves  as  cer- 
tain of  fuccefs.    Gfcneral  Gates  had  fome  days  be- 
fore 
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fore  Ae  battle  iffued  a  proclamation,  by  the  tertns 
of  W&ch  it  was  plait*  that  he  entertained  no  doufct 
of  expelling  the  British  forces  from  the  pofts  thejf 
occupied  in  South  Carolina. ' 
-  N6*  were  the  tifcops  under  his  comand  fefs  con- ' 
fident  of  fuccefs.    I*  this  hope  they  fubmicted  to 
extreme  hardships  in  their  march  through  the  Ca- 
rolina* towards,  Camden.     They  were  fometimes 
Without  bread,  flour,   meal,   dr  meat  for  feveraV 
days,  and    compelled  to  feed  on    apples,   greenr 
peaches,  and  eorn   unripe.  .  But  they   bore  their 
wahts  with  great  patience,  in  expe&ation  of  finding 
ample  relief  at  Camden,  from  whence  they  doubt- 
ed not  the  Brkifti  troops  would  retreat  to  Charles 
town  on  their  approach. 

Two  days  after  the  aft  ion  at  Camden,  Lord  Corn- 
WalliS  detached  Colonel  Tarletort  in  qucft  of  the 
American  General  Sumpter,  who  with  a  confidera- 
Me  body  had  for  fome  time  been  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed in  harafling  the  convoys  of  provifions  co- 
ming from  Charleftown.  As  he  was  advantageouf- 
ly  pofted  near  the  fords  of  the  river  Catawba,  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  routed  army  might  from 
that  confederation,  repair  to  his  encampment,  and 
pe-aflemble  there  in  force  fufficient  to  make  a  frcih 
ftand,  till  they  received  further  fuccours. 

Colonel  Tarleton  executed  this  commiffion  with 
his  ufual  a&ivity  and  addrefs.  Having  procured 
information  of  General  Sumpter's  fituation,  he 
came  up  with  him  by  forced  and  concealed  marches, 
and  ordered  his  motions  with  fuch  dexterity,  that 
he  furprized  his  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  day. — • 
The  American  General's  detachment  was  totally  de- 
stroyed or  difperfed;  three  hundred  were  made 
prifoners,  befides  the  flain,  and  near  three  hundred 
of  the  Britifh  troops,  whom  they  had  captured, 
were  retaken. 

This 
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This  laft  defeat  of  the  enemy  gave  the  finMhing 
blow  to  the  hopes  they  had  formed  of  regaining 
poffeffion  of  South  Carolina,  and  infpired  the 
friends  of  the  Britifh  government  with  a  deter-* 
mination  to  exert  themfelves  inobviating  all  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  difaffeded.  To  this 
purpofe  they  feized,  in  conformity  with  the  direc- 
tions of  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  arms  of  thofe  who 
lay  under  fufpicion  of  enmity,  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  all  their  motions. 

.  The  loyal  party  in  North  Carolina  were  alfo  di* 
refted  on  this  occafion  to  take  up  arms  and  affemble 
immediately,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  moll  vio-^ 
lent  among  their  opponents,  and  to  take  poffeffion  of 
all  their  military  ftores  and  magazines,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  intercept  all  ftragglers  from  the  routed 
army.  To  encourage  them  in  the  execution  of 
thefe  orders,  Lord  Cornwallis  propofed  without 
Jofs  of  time,  to  advance  with  his  whole  army  to 
their  fupport. 

This  was  the  more  neceffary,  as  notwithftanding 
their  late  defeat,  the  American  officers  were  exert- 
ing the  utmoft  induftry  to  repair  their  fhattered 
army.  As  the  remains  of  it  were  much  fupcrior  in 
number  to  the  Britilh  forces  at  Camden,,  and  in  the 
environs  of  that  place,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  ob-» 
liged  to  ufe  the  utmoft  circumfpedtion  in  all  his 
movements.  The  fick  and  wounded  in  his  army 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  redu&ion  of  ftreugth 
he  had  luffered,  though  fmall  in  comparifon  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  victory  of  which  it  had  been  the 
price,  difabled  him  for  a  time  from  improving  it 
*n  a  manner  adequate  to  its  importance,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  plan  he  had  formed,  and  would 
have  executed,  had  circumftances  been  favourable- 
to  his  activity. 
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Naval  Operations   in   the  Weft  Indies. — proceedings 
in  North  America. 

1780. 

WHILE  the  Britifh  arms  were  thus  profpering 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  the 
honour  of  the  Britifh  flag  was  no  lefs  ftrenuoufly 
maintained  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  force  of  which  the  French 
were  poflefled,  they  were  unable  to  render  it  of  the 
efficacy  they  had  expected*  Monfieur  De  Guichen 
was  now  at  "Martinico  with  twenty-five  fail  of  the 
line.  He  came  at  the  head  of  this  formidable  fleet 
in  fight  of  St,  Lucia.  He  was  accompanied  with 
eight  large  frigates,  and  a  mimber  of  tranfports 
full  of  troops,  intending  to  land  and  attack  the 
ifland  ;  but  the  difpofitions  made  on  fliore  by  Ge- 
neral Vaughan,  and  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  fquadron  under  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  with  the 
rccolleftion  of  what  had  happened  on  the  fame  (pot 
to  Count  DTLftaing  a  twelvemonth  before,  prevented 
the  French  Admiral ,  from  making  any  attempt ; 
and  he  returned  to  Martinico  after  having  made  an 
ineffectual  parade  for  feveral  days. 

The  fame  vigour  was  difplayed  on  the  Jamaica 
ftatioo.  Several  Spanifli  ftiips  of  force  and  value 
were  taken  :  among  others,  one  of  fifty  guns,  laden 
with  a  vaft  quantity  of  military  (lores  for  the  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Spanifli  Main. 

The  junction  of  Spain  to  France  in  the  quarrel 
againft  Britain,  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  naval 
fuperiority  in  this  latitude,  from  which  they  pro* 
mifed  themlelves  great  advantages.     Monfieur  De 
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la  Motte  Piquet  was  at  this  time  cruizing  in  thefe 
parts  with  a  ftrong  fquadron,  for  the  protection  of 
the  French  trade. ,  While  employed  in  convoying 
a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  he  fell  in  with  three 
Britifh  fhips  of  war,  of  fixty-four,  fifty,  and  forty- 
four  guns.  His  own  force  confifted  of  four  fhips 
of  feventy-four  guns,  and  two  frigates.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  great  difparity,  the  Britifh  com- 
mander, Captain  Cornwallis,  received  the  enemy 
with  the  moft  determined  refolutiori,  and  main- 
tained a  vigorous  fight  from  five  in  the'  afternoon, 
during  the  whole  night,  and  part  of  the  next  day  ; 
the  remainder  of  which  was  employed  in  repairing 
damages  on  each  fide.  In  the  morning  of  the  enfu- 
ing  day,  a  Britifh  man  of  war  of  fixty-four  guns 
fortunately  came  in  fight,  with  two  frigates.  En- 
couraged by  this  acceffion  of  ftrehgth,  Captain 
Cornwallis  rcfolutely  bore  down  upon  the  enemy, 
notwithftandiftg  the  great  fuperiority  they  ftill  pof- 
iefled.  But  the  French  fhips  had  fuffered  fo  much 
in  the  foregoing  engagement,  that  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  renew  it.  This  adtion,  in  which 
the  French  Admiral  was  wounded,  gained  much 
reputation  to  Captain  Cornwallis;  and  impreffed 
the  enemy  with  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  /kill  and 
intrepidity  of  the  Britifh  officers  and  feamen.  It 
was  particularly  noticed  in  this  engagement,  that 
the  French  ftudioufly  avoided  a  dole  fight,  and 
kept  as  muchat  a diftance  as  they  could,  confiftently 
with  the  intent  of  doing  execution.  This  remarks 
able  a&ion  happened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  march, 
eighty.  It  was  fpoken  of  throughout  all  Europe 
with  the  higheft  admiration,  and  flrongly  confirmed 
the  opinions  of  thofe  who  had  ventured,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  formidable  combination  againft  Great 
Britain,  to  foretell  that  fhe  would  face  it  with  ho- 
nour, arid  come  out  of  all  her  difficulties  in  defiance 
of  their  number  and  magnitude. 

In 
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In  the  latter  end  of  March,  Admiral  Rodney  ar- 
rived at  St*  Lucia,  and  affumed  the  command  of  the 
Britifli  fleet.  He  dire&ly  determined  to  go  in  quell 
of  Monfieur  De  Guichen,  and  offer  him  battle.  He 
failed  accordingly  from  St.  Lucia  on  the  fecond  of 
April,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Royal  Bay  at  Marti-. 
nico,  where  he  \zy  two  days  fo  clofe  in  with  the 
French  fleet,  as  to  count  their  guns,  and  near 
enough  to  exchange  fliot  with  fome  of  their  batte-  , 
ries  aihore. 

The  French,  notwithstanding  their  fuperiority, 
keeping  in  port,  the  Britifli  fleet  returned  to  St. 
Lucia,  with  the  honour  of  having  challenged  them 
to  fight.  Some  fwift  failing  frigates  were  left  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  give  notice,  in  cafe  they 
ihould  fail  out  of  their  harbour. 

On  the  fifteenth  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  On  receiving  this  notice, 
Admiral  Rodney  followed  them  with  all  expedition, 
,  and  came  in  fight  of  them  before  night.  Their 
fleet  confided  of  twenty-four  fail  of  the  line,  and  four 
frigates ;  the  Britifli  fleet  of  twenty  fail  of  the  line, 
and  two  frigates. 

The  enemy's  motions  tended  evidently  to  avoid 
an  engagement ;  but  the  precautions  taken  to  defeat 
their  intent  were  fo  effedual,  that  feeing  themfelves 
compelled  to  engage,  they  formed  their  line  of  bat- 
tle about  break  of  day. 

Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  Admi- 
ral Rodney  made  a  fignal  to  bear  down  upon  the 
enemy;  .which  perceiving,  they  altered  their  pofi- 
tion  ro  one  more  advantageous  than  their  former, 
and  continued  in  this  manner  varying  their  mo* 
'tions,  in  order  to  elude  the  difpofitions  of  the  Bri- 
tifli fleet. 

At  twelve  the  fignal  was  made  for  battle,  and  for 
a  clofe  engagement ;  and  about  one  the  headmoft 
ftiips  commenced  the  a&ion ;  at  which  time  the  Sand- 
wich in  the  center  began  to  engage.     By  four  in 
C  2  the 
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the  afternoon  fhe  had  driven  three  firips  fucceffiveiy 
out  of  the  line;  after  which  ike  was  attacked  by 
the  French  Admiral,  of  equal  force  to  herfelf,  af- 
fifted  by  two  other  fhips  of  feventy-four  guns* 
Though  alone,  ihe  encountered  them  all  three  with 
fo  much  fpirit  and  {kill,  that  after  an  engagement 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  were  obliged  to  bear 
away*  This  broke  the  center  of  the  enemys  line, 
and  they  appeared  by  their  motions  to  be  completely 
defeated  :  but  the  great  diftance  of  the  van*  and 
rear  divifions  of  the  Britifh  fleet  from  the  center, 
and  the  damages  fuftained  by  fame  of  the  (hips 
during  the  adtion,  prevented  a  purfuit :  the  Sand* 
wich  in  particular  was  in  fo  dangerous  a  condition, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  ihe  was  for  the  enfuing 
twenty-four  hours  kept  above  water. 

Two  days  after,  the  Britifh  fleet  having  repaired 
>ts  damages,  went  in  purfuit  of, the  enemy,  and 
ehaced  them  three  days  without  being  able  to  over- 
take them.  They  conftantly  avoided  coming  to 
atflion ;  their  intention  being  to  recover  their  fta- 
tion  at  Martinico.  But  finding  they  could  not  com- 
pafs  it  without  hazarding  an  engagement,  they  took 
fhelter  under  Guadaloupe. 

As  it  was  plain,  however,  from  their  motions,  that 
riieir  intentions  were  to  return  to  Martinico,  where 
only  they  could  be  refitted,  Admiral  Rodney  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  the  road  of  Fort  Royal,  as  the 
nioft  probable  chance  of  meeting  and  bringing  them 
toafction.  ^ 

The  number  of  (lain  and  wounded  on  baata  the 
Britifh  fleet,  amounted  to  about  four  hundrecKand 
fcventy ;  among  the  former  was  Captain  St.  John, 
©f  the  Intrepid  :  the  French  fleet  was  near  a  thou- 
fand,  according  to  their  own  account. 

It  was  with  no  fmall  furprize,  the  people  at 
Martinico  beheld  the  Britifh  fleet  cruizing  off  that 
ifland,  after  having  been  told  that  it  was  entirely 
defeated."  After  remaining  there  fome  time,  the 

enemy 
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enemy  not  appearing,  it  was  found  neceffery  to  re- 
pair to  St.  Lucia,  in  order  to  put  the  lick  and 
wounded  afliore,  and  to  refit  and  water  the  fleet. 

This  being  jeffeded,  Admiral  Rodney  put  to  fea 
x>n  the  fixth  of  May,  in  confequence  of  being  ap- 
prifed  the  French  fleet  was  returning  to  Martinico. 
.He  came  in  fight  of  it  on  the  tenth ;  fcut  notwith- 
standing the  erilmy  dill  had  the  fuperiority  pf  num- 
ber, they  could  not  be  induced  to  rifk  a  general 
sadion,  though  it  was  daily  in  their  power* 

As  they  were  feufible  of  their  advantage  in  fail- 
ing, they  ventured  to  approach  the  Britifli  fleet,  io 
order  to  obferve  its  movements  and  condition,  re- 
Jying  on  their  ability  to  elude  a  purfuh.  Admiral 
Rodney,  who  was  watchful  of  every  opportunity  of 
.drawing  them  to  adion,  decoyed  them  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  retreating,  into  fuch  a  pofition,  as  en- 
abled a  part  of  his  fleet  to  come  up  with  them. 

None  but  the  van  of  the  Britifli  fleet  could  have 
any  fliare  in  the  engagement,  from  the  expedition 
with  which  the  enemy  continued  to  withdraw,  and 
the  impoflibility  of  bringing  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  into  aftion.  Captain  Bovvyer  of  the  Albion, 
and  Admiral  Rowley  in  the  Conqueror,  both  of  fe- 
venty-four  gups,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  day ;  and 
though  they  fuffered  from  the  vaft  fuperiority  they 
Jiad  to  encounter,  the  damage  they  did  to  the  ege- 
xny  was  fuch,  that  before  parting  they  had  almoft 
jtikneed  the  fire  of  the  rear  of  the  French  fleer. 
T'his  engagementhappened  on  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

The  enemy  kept  their  diftance,  as  ufual,  until 
jhe  nineteenth ;  when  the  Britifli  fleet  having  fetch- 
ed their  rear,  they  were  again  brought  to  a&ion  in 
x>rder  to  extricate  it.  Commodore  Hotham,  who 
commanded  the  van,  attacked  them  with  great  fpi- 
r it,  and  compelled  them  during  fome  time  to  a  clofe 
light,  in  which  they  fuffered  leverely.  They  were 
purfued  in  their  retreat  to  a  great  diftance ;  when 
*■'•■'  C  3  the 
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the  fwiftncfs  of  their  failing  having  carried  therti 
out  of  fight,  Admiral  Rodney  flood  towards  Bar- 
bados, to  repair  and  vidtual  the  fleet,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  go  in  queft  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  that  had 
failed  from  Cadiz  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  FrencK, 
before  thefe  could  again  be  in  a  condition  to  put  to 
lea. 

The  courage  and  dexterity  difplayed  by  the  of- 
ficers and  feamen  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  in  thefe  two 
laft  rencounters  efpecially,  was  highly  remark- 
able. Captain  Bpwyer  again  fignalizpd  himfelf  in 
the  latter  of  thefe,  no  lefs  than  he  had  done  in  the 
former ;  as  did  alfo  Admiral  Rowley,  on  board  of 
whom  his  Captain,  Watfon,  an  officer  of  great  me- 
rit and  bravery,  was  mortally  wounded.    * 

Thefe  feveral  adtions  terminating  fo  honourably 
to  the  Britifh  fleet,  ftruck  both  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish iflands  with  great  terror.  It  was  in  vain  tHe 
French  published,  that  the  advantages  were  on  their 
fide.  The  appearance  of  the  Britiih  fleet,  after  the 
firft  aftion,  in  fight  of  Martinico,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  French  fleet  to  that  ifland,  after  the  two  laft, 
were  a  pofitive  refutation  of  their  accounts.  It  was 
well  known,  that /had  the  French  been  fuccefsful, 
the  fuperior  quicknefs  of  their  failing  muft  have 
enabled  them  to  obtain  the  completeft  viftory,  and 
to  have  taken  or  deftroyed  every  {hip  belonging  to 
the  Britifh  fleet. 

While  thefe  tranfa&ions  were  taking  place  in  the 
Weft  Indian  feas,  the  people  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  were  beginning  to  lofe  patience  at 
the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured.  It  had 
been  the  fanguine  expectation  of  the  Colonies,  that 
the  allia'nce  they  had  formed  with  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon,  would  have  proved  a  decifive  meafure  in 
their  favour,  and  compelled  Great  Britain  to;  have 
given  up  the  conteft.     But  when  they  faw  that  in- 
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ftcad  of  being  difheartened,  the  BritHh  nation  had 
gathered  frefh  courage  from  the  very  acceffion  of 
this  inveterate  enemy  to  the  quarrel  with  their  Ame- 
riipap  dependencies,  and  that  infteadof  lofing  ground, 
they  had,  on  the  contrary,  faced  both  France  ancf 
Spain  with  fuccefs,  numbers  of  the  Americans 
grew  discontented,  and  expreffed  themfelves  in 
terms  highly  pffenfive  to  the  ruling  powers  among 
them.  They  difcovered  in  their  allies  a  defici- 
ency of  means  to  accpmplifh  the  ends  thpy  had  in 
view,  of  which  they  had  no  idea;  and  they  no  lefs 
j>e£qeived  in  the  fpirit  and  refources  of  Britain,  the 
prolongation  of  a  war,  of  which  they  had  fondly 
hoped  to  fee  a  fpeedy  termination  tp  their  advan- 
tage. 

So  unexpe&ed  an  ifliie  to  their  expeditions,  ber 
gan  to  ftagger  the  refolution  of  multitudes.  Free 
difcourfes  were  held  on  the  circumftances  of  the  Cp- 
Jofiips;  aqid,  it  was  furmifed  that  a  reconciliation 
with  the  parent  ftate  on  conftitutional  terms,  was 
no  undefirable  an  object ;  and  preferable  to  a  ftrug- 
gle,  that  had  hitherto  produced  nothing  but  hard- 
ship and  mifery. 

Ideas  and  converfations  of  this  kind  were  frequent 
even  in  Philadelphia  itfelf.  They  could  not  fail  tp 
prove  greatly  repugnant  to  the  views  of  the  princi- 
pal perfons  who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica.' Whatever  might  be  the  fenfe  and  wiflies  of 
the  majority,  the  ambition  of  th£  ruling  party  was 
fo  deeply  interefted  in  fuppreffing  tjie  growth  of 
fuch  notions,  that  every  precaution  was  ufed  to 
.difcourage  them,  and  tp  filence  thofe  who  ventured 
Xo  exprels  themfelves  in  a  manner  fo  contradiftory 
to  the  maxims  eftablifhed  among  them  by  public 
Authority. 

Though  Congrefs  was  duly  fenfible  of  the  danger 
that  might  accrue  from  conniving  at  fuch  free- 
doms, it  does  not  appear  to  have  interpofed  avow- 
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edly  in  counteracting  them.  Poffibly  the  member^ 
of  that  body  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  acknow- 
ledge the  reality  of  any  diffatisfadtion  among  their 
conftitutents.  But  in  their  default,  and  not  impro-r 
bably  through  their  inftigation,  the  matter  was  zeaT 
lqufly  taken  up  by  the  military  officers  in  their  fer- 
vice,  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  in  the  month  of 
April,  of  the  year  eighty,  they  came  to  a  determi- 
nation, "  That  it  was  their  duty  to  take  a  fixed  an<^ 
"  unalterably  refolution  to  ojrb  the  fpirit  of.  info- 
*'  lence  and  audacity  manifefted  by  the  deluded  anc| 
"  difaffe£ted."    Such  were  their  own  words. 

"  To  effedt  this  falutary  purpofe,"  faid  they^ 
"  we  do  declare  to  our  country,  that  we  will  not 
"  aflbciate,  or  hold  communication  with  any  per- 
"  fons  who  have  exhibited  by  their  condudt  an  ini- 
"  mical  difpofition,  or  even  lukewarmnefs  to  the 
€€  independence  of  America ;  nor  with  any  perfoi* 
€€  who  may  give  encouragement  or  countenance  to^ 
"  them,  however  reputable  his  chara&er,  or  digT 
"  nified  his  office. 

"  We  do  alfo  declare,  that  we  will  hold  any 
"  gentleman  bearing  a  military  commiffion,  who 
€€  may  attempt  to  contravene  the  objedts  of  this  de- 
"  claration,  as  a  proper  objeft  of  contempt,  and 
"  that  we  will  with  alacrity  feize  every  opportunity 
"  of  evincing  to  the  world  our  abhorrence  of  a  con» 
"  dudt  fo  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  army." 

This  declaration  did  not,  however,  put  a  ftop  tot 
the  liberty  of  fpeech  that  had  beeh  lately  aflumed 
by  fuch  numbers.  The  interference  of  the  military 
fcemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  given  difguft 
to  many ;  who  did  not  abftain  from  complaints, 
that  they  had  deviated  from  their  proper  line  by 
this  interpofition,  and  exercifed  an  authority  which 
belonged  only  to  the  civil  power.  The  confe- 
quenccs  of  the  army's  affuming  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  in  the  unhappy  4*ys  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
were  commemorated  on  this  occafiqn ;  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  obviating  fuch  an  evil  in  its  Qrft  appear* 
pnce,  was  no  left  ftrenuoirfly  infilled  on* 

But  if  this  aft  of  the  military  met  with  difappro* 
bation  from  fome,  it  was  no  lefs  warmly  counte- 
nanced by  others ;  and  excited  a  frefh  exertion  of 
enmity  to  Britain  in  feveral  qf  thofettrhq  had  moll 
influence  in  public  matters. 

In  the  declaration  publifhed  by  the  officers,  they 
had  complained  qf  an  improper  lenity  in  govern- 
ment; and  that  from  the  principles  of  univerfal  1U 
berty  on  which  it  was  founded,  people  derived  a 
(lilpofition  to  aft  and  fpeak  licentiouily. 

The  council  of  ftate  in  the  Province  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  took  advantage  of  this  complaint,  to  make 
ufe  of  the  executive  power  with  which  it  was  in-, 
vefted,  in  carrying  into  execution  a  meafure  of 
great  feverity.  It  publifhed  *n  ordinance,  enjoin- 
ing the  wives  and  families  of  individuals  in  the  op- 
posite party  to  leave  the  Province  in  the  fpace  of 
ten  days ;  and  threatened  that  whoever  of  them  re- 
mained after  that  time,  fhould  be  entitled  to  no  pro* 
ce&ion,  but  be  proceeded  againft  as  enemies  of  the 
(late. 

The  motives  affigned  for  this  fevere  edift,  were, 
that  their  refidence  was  injurious  to  .the  public  in- 
tereft,  from  the  correfpondence  and  intercourfe 
which  it  eonftantly  occafioned  with  the  enemy,  and 
{he  confequent  danger  refulting  from  them. 

From  the  capture  of  Charleftown  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  fuccefles  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  Britain  oppofed  France  and 
Spain,  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  were  at  this 
time  in  a  very  critical  fituation.  It  was  become  fb 
vifible,  and  was  fo  thoroughly  felt,  that  it  was 
thought  indifpenfibly  requifite  by  the  ruling  party 
it  Philadelphia,  to  keep  a  drifter  eye  than  ever  on 

all 
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all  thofe  whom  they  fulpedted  to  waver  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  republican  fyftem.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  required  all  individuals  to  produce  certifi- 
cates that  they  had  fworn  fidelity  to  the  ftatef 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  publications  ^mong  the 
Colonifts  teemed  with  reproaches  of  thp  moll  arbir 
trary  and  mercilefs  intentions  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
fhould  her  arms  reduce  them  to  obedience,  it  wa$ 
judged  highly  proper  to  contradift  them  in  a  pub? 
lie  an4  folemn  manner.  To  this  purpofe  a  procla- 
mation was  ifiued  by  General  Robertfon,  newly  apr 
pointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
ivhercin  he  drove  by  a  variety  pf  arguments  and 
^motives,  drawn  up  with  equal  ftrength  and  ele- 
gance of  language,  to  convince  the  Colonifts  that 
the  disadvantageous  repreftntatiops  of  the  defigns 
of  Great  Britain  wejre  luggefted  by  the  malice  and 
interefted  views  of  ambitious  and  aftful  indivi- 
duals, and  that  it  was  her  fincere  deljre  to  compafc 
a  re- union  of  America  by  a  liberal  compliance  with 
all  the  demands  Ihe  cpultf  fopi}  foj  tl*e  ffcujity  of 
her  liberties. 

But  whatever  pains  were  taken  to  induce  the 
Americans  to  conceive  more  fripndly  ideas  of  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  thofe  who  took  up  the  pep 
on  the  fide  of  Congrefs,  were  no  lefs  induftrious  in 
defcribing  the  fituation  of  Britain  to  be  fuch,  as  to 
juftify  the  perfuafion  of  thofe  yfho  looked  upon  hep 
asdtivenbyher  diftreffes  to  make  the  conceffions 
ihe  was  holding  fQrth  to  the  Americans. 

She  was  reprefented  as  ftaiading  alone,  abandon- 
ed and  unpitied  by  the  world,  left  to  fuffer  the  ptir 
fiifhment  due  to  her  avarice  and  her  ambition,  and 
pronounced  entirely  deferving  of  the  calamities 
under  which  (he  laboured.  Her  memorials  and  re- 
'mbnftrances,  which  were  formerly  wont  to  com- 
mand fuch  refpeft  and  attention,  were  now  treated 
with  negleft  and  contempt,  and  expofed  her  to  de- 
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rifion,  from  the  inefficacy  with  which  they  were 
attended.  The  politics  of  Europe  had  united  every 
Court  againft  her ;  they  were  either  openly  allied, 
or  fecretly  confederated  in  the  d^fign  of  humbling 
her  pride. 

The  intereft  of  .Europe  was  a  tie  that  bound  it 
indiflblubly  to  America,  From  the  north  to  the 
fouth  of  the  European  continent,  every  ftate  conT 
fpired  to  deprive  6reat  Britain  of  the  monopoly  Ihe 
had  folong  enjoyed  in  her  Colonies ;  it  was4 in  vain 
Ihe  expoftulated  or  menaced  :  nations  were  deaf  tQ 
her  expoftulations,  and  defpifed  her  threats. 

The  ftrength  exhibited  by  Britain  in  the  ftruggle 
fte  (till  maintained,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  cope  with  that  of  her  numerous  enemies, 
Perieverance  in  the  conteft  on  their  part,  would 
finally  compel  her  to  fubmit  to  their  terms,  in  fpite 
of  her  haughtinefs  and  obftinacy.  It  was  not  the 
fuccefs  pf  &  day,  nor  the  tranfitory  triumphs  ob- 
tained by  lucky  accidents,  that  would  enable  her  to 
overcome  the  potent  combination  of  fo  many  ftates. 
Allowing  her  courage  and  her  fkill  to  be  ever  fo 
great,  it  was  not  realonable  to  fuppofe  that  they  were 
taatchlefs  and  invincible.  If  nothing  elfe  avail- 
ed, the  very  duration  of  the  war  would  ruin  her, 
through  the  weight  of  thofe  taxes  with  which  her 
exigencies  would  compel  her  tQ  load  her  people,  in 
order  to  maintain  the'  unequal  confliQ:  againft  fo 
many  enemies,  and  Ihe  muft  unavoidably  fink  at  laft 
under  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  preffures. 

From  this  depi&ment  of  the  ftate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, ,  it  was  inferred  that  it  would  be  pufillanimity 
in  the  Americans  to  liften  to  thofe  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  which  Ihe  w^  perpetually  amufing 
them.  They  were  incompatible  with  their  true  in* 
%  terefts,  which  confided  in  maintaining  a  perfect 
neutrality  refpefting  all  nations,  and  in  governing 
themtelves  at  h^mc  according  to  their  own  fyftems, 

without 
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without  fuficring  any  fluckles  from  the  interference 
*>f  a  foreign  authority, 

Such  was  the  fubftance  of  thofe  many  allegations 
urged  with  fo  much  vehemence,  and  often  with  ip 
much  fury  and  indecency  of  language,  againft  aU 
pffers  of  reconcilement  on  the  part  of  Britain. 

The  various  performances  of  this  kind  with 
which  America  abounded  at  this  period,  ferved  not 
2  little  to  keep  aliv?  the  fpirit  of  refinance  and  en* 
mity  to  Qreat  Britain,  Jt  was  in  a  great  meafure 
pwing  to  thefe,  that  th$  failure  of  their  allies  in 
comparing  the  great  obje&s  they  had  propofed,  as 
weU  as  their  own  difapppiqtftiepts,  were  viewed  in 
the  light  of  temporary  evils,  which  patiepce  and 
conftancy  in  puriuing  the  meafures  they  Had  adopt- 
ed, woujd  ipfalltbly  put  a  period  toi  $s  notwith? 
ftanding  the  refolution  of  the  enemy  from  whon* 
they  proceeded,  the  repetition  of  his  efforts  would 
of  themfelves  wade  his  ftrength,  and  oblige  him  at 
laft  to  abandon  the  conteftj  for  want  pf  qaeans  to 
profecute  it* 

It  could  not,  however,  efcape  their  pbfervation, 
that  in  fpite  of  difficulties  and  diftreffes,  the  fame 
fpirit  animated  the  Britiih  nation  as  in  the  days  of 
its  greateft  fplendour.  The  unconquerable  courage 
of  her  foidiers  and  feamen  Ihone  forth  upon  every 
occafion.  Throughout  the  campaigns  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  no  inftance  of  th*  lead  defeat  of 
their  ancient  valour  had  happened  among  the  Brir 
tifh  troops;  whether  they  had  been  fuccefsfui*  ?r 
had  failed  in  their  endeavours,  both  officers, and 
men  had  preferved  their  military  ci)ara&er  ujiful- 
lied. 

The  fame  conduct  had  marked  their  naval  officers 
.and  people.  The  French  had,  fince  their  enter- 
ing into  the  comteft,  vainly  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent themfelves  as  having  had  the  faperiority  in  fpn?e 
engagements,  wherein  the  Engiiih  jjad  claimed 
I  [iuccefi* 
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fucefs.  The  defcription  given  of  them  by  the 
latter,  were  fo  plain  and  intelligible,  and  carried 
fo  evident  a  face  of  troth,  as  to  obtain  credit  iritk 
facility  among  the  impartial  ,and  the  intelligent ; 
While  the  embaraffed  and  confufcd  accdunts  etten 
to  the  ^  public  by  the  French,  were  of  themfelvcs 
Infufficient  to  invalidate  their  pretentions. 

Various  engagements  had  taken  place  at  fea,  be- 
tween the  Enghfli  and  the  Americans.  Several  had 
teen  very  remarkable  for  the  courage  and  obflinacy 
te*erted  on  both  fides;  but  that  which  attracted 
fnoft  notice  was  between  Captain  Pearfon  of 
the  Serapis,  a  large  frigate  accompanied  with 
a  fmaller,  and  an  American  fquadron,  confifting 
of  two  fliips  of  forty  guns,  one  of  thirty,  arid  an- 
other of  twelve,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Captain  Paul  Jones.  After  exchanging  feveral 
broadfides,  Captain  Pearfon's  fhip  and  that  of 
Captain  Jones,  from  the  anchor  of  one  hooking  the 
quarter  of  the  other,  lay  fo  clofe  to  each  other,  fore 
and  aft,  that  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  touched 
each  others  fides. 

In  this  fingular  pofition  they  engaged  full  the 
fpace  of  two  hours.  During  this  time,  the  quality 
and  variety  of  combuftible  matter  thrown  from  the 
American  fliip  into  the  Serapis,  fet  her  on  fire  no 
lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  different  times ;  and  it  was 
not  extinguifhed  without  the  greateft  difficulty  and 
exertion. 

During  this  conflift  of  the  two  fhips,  another  of 
equal  force  to  the  Serapis,  kept  conftantly  failing 
round  her,  and  raking  her  fore  and  aft  in  the  moll 
dreadful  manner.  Almoft  every  man  on  the  main 
and  quarter  deck  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Unhappily  for  the  Serapis,  a  hand  granade  thrown 
from  the  enemy  into  one  of  her  lower  deck  ports  fet 
a  cartridge  on  fire :  the  flames  catching  from  one  car- 
tridge to  another,   all    the  way  aft,  blew  up  .the 

people 
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people  that  were  quartered  abaft  the  main-mail } 
from  which  unfortunate  cirsumftance  all  thofe 
guns  were  rendered  ufelefs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
action* 

After  an  hour  and  a  half's  fight,  the  people  on 
board  the  American  Ihip  called  out  for  quarter,  and 
faid  they  had  firuck :  Captain  Pearfon  hereupon 
called  .upon  Captain  Jones,  to  know  whether  he 
had  firuck  or  afked  for  quarter.  No  anfwer 
being  returned,  after  repeating  the  queftion  two  or 
three  times,  Captain  Pearfon  ordered  his  men  to 
board  the  enemy  :  but  on  preparing  to  execute  his 
orders,  they  perceived  a  fuperior  number  lying  under 
cover,  with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive 
them  ;  hereupon  they  defifted  and  returned  to  their 
guns ;  continuing  the  fight  half  an  hour  longer ; 
when  the  other  ihip  coming  acrofs  the  ftern  of  the 
Serapis,  poured  a  whole  broadfide  into  her:  her 
main  maft  went  by  the  board,  while  from  her 
pofuion,  (he  was  not  able  to  bring  a  fingle  gun  to 
bear  upon  that  Ihip.  Finding  it  impra&icaule  to 
ftand  out  any  longer  with  the  leaft  profpeft  of  fuc- 
icefs,  the  Serapis  firuck.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
accident  of  the  cartridges  taking  fire,  and  the  con- 
fequences  that  eniued,  there  was  no  doubt  the  lat- 
ter muft  have  proved  victorious,  notwithftanding 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy.  The  Ameri- 
can ihip  was  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  :  her  lower  deck 
quarters  were  drove  in,  and  all  her  lower  deck  guns 
difmounted  :  (he  was  on  fire  in  two  places,  and 
had  feven  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Her  people  were 
obliged  to  quit  her  and  ihe  funk  the  next  day. 
Out  of  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  men,  which 
was  her  complement,  three  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  other  frigate  that  accompanied  the  Serapis 
lhared  the  fame  fate  ;  being  taken  by  one  of  greatly 
fuperior  force,  after  a  defperate  refiftance.    Her 

Captain's 
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Cdptain's  name  was  Piercy,  attd  her  own  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Scarborough* 

This  aftion,  though  it  terminated  unfuccefsfully 
to  the  two  Britiih  (hips,  was  of  little  advantage  to 
the  enemy.  An  excellent  fhip  was  loft,  with  a 
number  of  good  hands ;  and  the  purppfe  of  their 
cruife  was  totally  defeated.  The  honour  of  the  day 
was  allowed  to  be  on  the  fide  of  Captain  Pearfon ; 
whofe  condud  and  valour  were  univerfally  ad- 
mired, and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
crowned  with  fuccefs, .  but  for  the  accident  above- 
mentioned.  It  ought  however  to  be  acknowledge 
cd,  that  Captain  Paul  Jones  difplayed  great  per- 
gonal bravery  throughout  the  whole  engagemenr, 
and  fully  maintained  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired. 

It  was  much  about  the  fame  time  that  engage- 
ment* took  place  between  a  French  man  of  war  of 
forty  guns,  and  the  Quebec  frigate,  wherein  the 
fails  of  this  latter  takingfire  from  her  guns,  the  flames 
communicated  to  the  veffel  itfelf ,  and  occafioned  her 
to  blow  up.  Before  this  accident,  the  fight  had  been 
maintained  with  fo  much  (kill  and  courage  by  Cap- 
tain Farmer,  who  commanded  the  Quebec,  that 
no  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  enemy,  not- 
withftanding  his  fnperior  ftrength  in  number  of 
guns  and  weight  of  metal.  The  combat  began 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  at  yard-arm,  and  lafted  till 
two  in  the  afternoon  :  both  fhips  were  difmafted, 
and  a  terible  (laughter  made,  when  the  misfortune 
on  board  the  Quebec  put  an  end  to  the  engager 
ment.  Captain  Farmer  perifhed  with  his  veflel; 
out  of  which  only  thirty  men  were  faved*  Thefe 
two  engagements  happened  in  the  autumn  .of 
feventy-nine ;  the  firft  off  the  coaft  of  Yorkfhire, 
the  fecond  off  Ufliant. 

The  many  refolute  exertions  of  this  kind,  which 
were  frequent  in  the  Britiih  navy,  convinced  the 

enemy 
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enemy  how  difficult  a  taflt  it  would  prove  to  bring 
Great  Britain  to  that  ftate  of  depreffion  which  they 
had  in  contemplation/  Inftead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  her  ihips  and  merchant-men,  their  qmf» 
were,  daily  diminished  by  the  much  mote  nu- 
merous captures  made  upon  them  by  tfce  Britifh 
cruifers. 

Such  was  the  relative  fituation  of  both  parties 
towards  the  dofe  of  the  year  feve$ty-nfae,  and  the 
commencement  of  eighty.  An  unaniwerable  proof 
of  the  real  fuperiority  which  Great  Britain  main- 
tained at  lea,  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  vaft 
appearance  of  ftrcngth  difplayed  by  her  enemies, 
they  were  foiled  in  all  their  enterprifes,  ami  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  principal  defigns  they 
had  propofed  to  execute. 

It  was  from  the  thorough  perfoafion  of  their 
inability  to  fucceed  without  farther  affiftance, '  that 
they  applied  with  fo  much  earneftnefs  to  all  the 
maritime  powers  in  Europe  for  their  interposition 
againft  Britain ;  and  it  was  from*  the  fame  con- 
viction, together  with  their  exceffive  jealoufy  of 
the  alcendancy  of  Britain  at  fea,  that  thefe  powers 
fo  readily  coincided  with  the  views  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  united  together  under  pretence  of  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation* 


CHAP. 
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Chap.  lv. 

fegr  vf.  Gibraltar. ^Lojfes  at  Sea. — Tranfattions  in  th$ 
IVtfi  Indies,  and  in  North  America. 

1780; 

A  M  6  N  G  thofe  motives  that  induced  Spairf 
♦;/"\  to  join  the  confederacy  againft  Great  Britain, 
was  the  long  and  earneftly  cherifhed  defire  of  reco- 
vering Gibraltar.  The  pofieffion  of  this  important 
fortrefs  by  aforeign  power,  was  highly  mortifying 
to  the  Spanifh  Court  and , nation.  It  was  compared 
to  the  long  retention  of  Calais  by  the  Englifli  in 
former  days*  and  the  recovery  of  it  was  deemed  as 
eflential  to  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards,  as  that  of 
Calais  had  been  reputed  by  the  French  in  regard  to 
their  own. 

The  principle  plan  of  aftion  was  formed  in  con- 
formity with  this  idea,  which  was  warmly  adopted 
throughout  Spain,  and  ferved,  in  no  fmall  degree^ 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  a  war  which  was  in  other" 
refpe&s  fo  much  againft  their  real  interefts.  A9 
foon  as  the  rupture  with  Britain  was  determined 
upon  at  Madrid^  the  Spanifh  Court  gave  immediate 
orders  to  General  Mendb2a,  who  commanded  the 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  that  place,  and  to  inveft  it  ia 
the  clofeft  manner  poffible* 

While  this  General  blockaded  by  land,  Admiral 

Barcelo  did  the  fame  by  fea;  but  notwithftanding 

his  fuperiority,  the  Britifh  fhips  of  force  then  in 

the  bay,  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  activity 

vand  fpirit,  as  to  elude  his  vigilance  on  numberlefs 

%ccafiqns.    They  took  a  variery  of  prizes,  and  fa- 
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voured  the  entrance  of  thofe  many  veffels,  that 
brought  provifions  and  necefiaries  to  the  garrifon. 

The  vi&ory  obtained  by  Admiral  Rodney,  and 
the  large  fupplies  he  had  conveyed  to  the  befieged, 
were  an  efiential  encouragement  to  them,  9*  they 
now  faw,'  that  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  they  might  de- 
pend upon  relief.  This  proved  no  little  difcourage- 
ment  to  the  befiegers,  from  their  lofing  the  pio- 
fpe&  they  had  formed  of  compelling  the  place  to 
furrender  through  want  of  neceflaries* 

On  the  departure  of  Admiral  Rodney,  about  tEe 
middle  of  February,  a  Ihip  of  feventy-four  guns, 
another  of  fixty-four,  two  frigates  of  thirty,  and 
two  floops,  remained  at  Gibraltar.  The  garrifon 
confifted  of  four  colonels,  nine  lieutenant-colonels, 
feven  majors,  fifty-fix  captains,  one  hundred  lieu- 
tenants, fifty-four  enfigns,  three  hundred  and  forty 
ferjeants,  one  hundred  and  feventy  drummers,  and 
five  thoufand  men,  rank  and  file :  the  artillery  and 
artificers  amounted  to  feven  hundred. 

The  chief  inconveniency  under  which  the  garri- 
fon laboured,  was  the  frequent  want  of  frelh  provi- 
fions. It  had  hitherto  been  abundantly  fupplied 
from  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  but  to  whatever  caufes 
it  might  be  owing,  a  furprifing  and  unaccountable 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  fome  of  the  ftates  along 
that  coaft.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  particu- 
lar, had  transferred  his  friendfhip  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Spain  in  a  manner  wholly  unprecedenred.-^- 
He  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  latter  with  a  zeal  and 
partiality  the  more  aftonifhing,  as  Britain  had  given 
him  no  provocation,  and  as  the  enmity  fubfifting 
for  fo  many  ages  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moors,  was  in  a  manner  conftitutional,  and  found* 
ed  upon  caufes  that  could  never  ceafe  to  operate. 

Such  being  unfortunately  the  difpofition  of  thefc 

neighbours,  the  condition  of  the  garrifon  became 

daily  rfaore  diftrefsful,  from  the  neceiEty  of  making 

1  ufe 
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ufe  of  their  fait  provifions  with  the  ftri&eft  cecono- 
my,  and  the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
freflu 

So  great  however  were  the  induftry  and  refolution 
of  the  Britifli  officers  and  feamen,  that  in  fpite  of 
ali  obftru&ions,  they  frequently  found  means  to 
procure  the  refrefhment*  that  were  wanted,  in  do- 
ing which  they  were  always  expofed  to  great  dan- 
ger, from  the  ftrength  and  watchfulnefs  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defence  of  the  garrifon  was 
fo  vigorous,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  fupplied 
even  in  this  fcanty  manner,  the  enemy  began  to 
Jofe  all  hope  of  reducing  it.  In  order  to  deprive  it 
of  this  fupport,  they  formed  the  projeft  of  burn- 
ing all  the  Britiih  flipping  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  night  of  the  fixth  of  June,  eighty,  fa- 
voured by  an  uncommon  darknefs,  ten  fire-fhips 
flood  over  from  the  Spanifh  to  the  Britiih  fide  of  the  • 
bay.  The  enemy's  defign  was  to  fet  fire  to  the 
ftore-houfes  neareft  the  water-fide,  as  well  as  to  the 
ihipping  there,  which  was  at  this  time  confiderable ; 
but  owing  to  their  precipitation  in  firing  their  (hips 
too  foon,  and  to  the  heavy  cannonade  with  which 
they  were  received,  the  attempt  was  fruftrated. — 
To  complete  their  deftru&ion,  all  the  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Britiih  ihips  were  manned,  and  fent  to 
grapple  and  tow  them  off.  This  fervice  was  per- 
formed with  amazing  intrepidity;  every  one  of 
them  being  run  alhore. 

This  was  a  grievous  difappointment  to  the  Spa- 
niards. Expediting  their  fcheme  to  take  the  fulleft 
efFed,  the  Spanifh  Admiral,  Don  Barcelo,  lay  ready 
with  his  fquadron.  to  intercept  the  Britiih  veffels 
that  might  attempt  to  efcape ;  and  the  batteries  at 
the  enemy's  lines  were  in  readinefs  to  bombard  the 
town,  had  the  fire-ihips  fucceeded  in  caufing  any 
conflagration  on  fhore. 

D  2  The 
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The  failure  of  this  projeft  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  many  others  fucceffively.  As  faft  as  the 
enemy  pufhed  their  works  forwards,  and  conftrudfc- 
cd  new  batteries,  they  were  conftantly  deftroyed.- — 
The  mortification  was  the  greater  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  as  they  were  ufually  permitted  to  complete 
their  operations  before  the  deftrudtion  of  them  took 
place.  Thus  the  labours  of  many  days  were  often 
loft  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  whole  to  be  recom- 
menced with  little  more  profpedt  of  fuccefs. 

One  of  the  greateft  annoyances,  to  which  the  gar- 
rifon  and  ihipping  were  equally  expofed,  were  the 
Spaniih  gun-boats.  They  were  veflels  from  thirty 
to  forty  tons  burthen;  they  were  conftrudted  to  lie 
low  on  the  water,  which  rendered  them  difficult  to 
aim  at ;  they  carried  forty  or  fifty  men,  a  large 
fail,  and  fifteen  oars  on  a  fide,  with  a  fix  and  twen- 
ty pounder  on  the  prow.  From  the  facility  of  ma- 
naging them,  they  were  adapted  to  a  multiplicity 
of  ufes,  and  in  calm  weather  two  of  them  were 
deemed  a  match  for  a  moderate  frigate.  The  want 
of  feme  veflels  of  the  fame  conftru&ion,  fubjedted 
the  people  at  Gibraltar  to  great  inconveniencies. 

The  obftinate  refiftance  maintained  by  the  garrifon 
of  this  fortrefs,  was  very  alarming  to  the  Cburt  of 
Spain,  which  had  promifed  itfelf  a  fpeedy  reduc- 
tion of  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  it  with 
neceflaries,  in  the  midft  of  the  impediments  that 
muft  arife  from  the  fuperiority  acquired  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  French  and  Spanifh  navies. — But 
experience  was  daily  ihowing  that  this  fuperiority 
had  more  of  appearance  than  reality;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  the  parade  of  numbers,  the  fleets  of 
Great  Britain  ftill  maintained  the  honour  of  their 
flag,  and  inftead  of  remaining  on  the  defenfive,  were 
bufily  occupied  in  attacking  their  enemies  in  every 
quarter. 
,  ,.  Another 
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Another  objed:  of  no  lefs  alarm  was  the  feeble 
Condition  of  the  finances  of  both  France  and  Spain, 
the  latter  efpecially.  The  treafure  flie  had  received 
from  her  American  dominions,  previous  to  her  ta- 
king part  with  the  former,  had  been  exhaufted 
by  the  vaft  expences  Ihe  had  incurred  in  order 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  confederacy  corref- 
ponding  with  her  dignity  and  importance.  This 
treafure  being  the  itregular  produce  of  a  revenue 
long  in  arrear,  and  not  being  fucceeded  by  equal 
remittances,  the  proje&s  to  which  it  gave  birth  and 
fupport  while  it  lafted,  could  not  be  purfued  with 
the  fame  vigour  after  it  had  been  expended. 

From  the  fanguine  profpeA  that  had  been  form- 
ed by  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  of  fpeedily  accom- 
plilhing  the  defigns  they  had  in  view,  they  had  en- 
gaged in  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  enterprizes,  as  de- 
manded much  larger  fums  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution than  they  had  imagined  would  be  neceffary. 
Relying  upon  a  quicker  termination  of  the  conteft 
than  what  they  now  experienced,  their  calculations 
had  been  framed  according  to  this  expectation,  and, 
of  confequence,  fell  fhort  of  what  they  found  at 
prefent  would  be  requifite  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed. 

In  France  it  was  forefeen,  that  the  people  at 
large  coincidiqg  with  the  meafures  of  the  Court  iij 
favour  of  America,  the  difficulty  would,  of  courfe, 
be  lefs  in  procuring  pecuniary  fupplies  from  them 
than  in  Spain,  where  the  nation  was  duly  fenfible 
that  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain,  was  by  no 
means  a  defirable  objed  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy ; 
and  that  confanguinity  excepted,  the  Court  of 
France  had  no  claims  of  amity  upon  that  of  Spain, 
which  had  already  fuffered  fufficiently  from  fo  un- 
political an  alliance. 

The  deficiency  of  the  public  funds  was  fo  great 
ja  this  latter  kingdom,  that  the  government  was 
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obliged  to  make  application  to  the  cities,  towns, 
corporations,  and  all  monied  people,  to  relieve  its 
exigencies.  It  was  reprefented  to  them,  that  the 
public  honour  of  the  realm  was  at  ftake  in  the 
preferit  conteft  with  Great-Britain;  and  that  it 
would  be  highly  difgraceful  to  abandon  a  confer 
deracy  wherein  its  faith  was  folemnly  engaged. 

Through  exhortations  of  this  nature,  and  the 
deep-rooted  attachment  and  veneration  the  Spa- 
niards are  known  to  profefs  for  the  perfons  of  their 
kings,  they  concurred  with  great  zeal  in  contribu- 
tions for  the  fervice  of  the  Crown.  Immenfe  Aims 
were  raifed  in  this  manner  upon  individuals  of  all 
orders  and  denominations.  The  Spanifh  clergy 
aded  with  uncommon  liberality  upon  this  occafion, 
and  many  qf  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  church 
fet  an  example,  which,  in  a  country  fo  much  under 
ecclefiaftic  influence,  was  of  univerfal  efficacy. 

This  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Court 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  difpo6tions  of  the 
people  in  Spain  began  about  this  time  to  be  more 
favourable  towards  the  Britiih  nation  than  had  been 
cuftomary  among  them.  The  kind  treatment  which 
their  officers  and  other  individuals  continually  met 
with  from  thofe  of  Great-Britain,  whenever  the 
chance  of  war  threw  them  into  their  hands,  had  of 
late  awakened  a  fenfe  of  efteem  and  benignity  for 
thefe,  which  operated  very  powerfully  in  their 
behalf,  and  fet  them  in  the  light  of  a  generous  and 
refpeftable  enemy.  Ideas  of  this  kind,  together 
with  the  convi&ion  that  Spain  was  afting  againft 
its  intereft  in  the  profecution  of  this  war,  wrought 
no  fmall  diminution  in  the  warmth  with  which  the 
community  concurred  in  forwarding  the  views  of 
their  Sovereign. 

In  France  itfelf,  notwithftanding  the  revenue  was 
upon  a  much  more  fecure  and  advantageous  foot- 
ing, the  neceffities  of  the  public  were  become  (o 
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preffing,  that  in  order  to  avoid  thofe  difcontents  and 
murmurs  that  would  follow  from  laying  additional 
taxes  upon  a  people  already  loaded  as  heavily  as 
they  could  with  patience  bear,  it  was  found  in* 
difpenfable  to  abolifti  a  great  number  of  places  and 
offices  in  fe veral  public  departments.  This  was  deem- 
ed a  fevere  enforcement  of  (Economy,  as  the  aboli- 
tion extended  to  no  lefs  than  four  hundred ;  but  the 
times  called  fo  urgently  for  this  facrifice  of  pri- 
vate to  j>ublic  intereft,  that  the  feelings  arifing 
from  the  hard  cafe  of  fuch  a  number  of  individuals^ 
as  were  difmifled  from  their  ftations,  were  fuper- 
feded  by  the  confideration  of  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  the  meafure. 

Thefe  Retrenchments  proved,  however,  unanfvver- 
ably  the  ftreights  to  which  the  French  miniftry 
were  reduced.  Had  other  methods  appeared  prac-r 
ticable  with  any  propriety  at  the  prcfent  feafon, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  adopted  in  *  . 
ftate  where  the  grandeur  of  the  Crown,  with  the 
confequent  fupport  of  all  who  contribute  to  its 
luftre,  has  always  been  the  invariable  objeft  of 
thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  is 
highly  improbable,  therefore,  they  would  have 
departed  from  maxims  long  become  fundamen- 
tal in  its  very  conftitution,  had  they  not  been 
compelled  to  it  by  the  circumftances  of  the 
times. 

In  this  fituation  was  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  at 
.  the  commencement  of  the  year  eighty.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  misfortune -that  had  befallen  Spain 
in  the  capture  and  deftru&ion  of  the  fquadron 
under  Admiral  Langara,  it  was  judged  incumbent 
on  both  kingdoms  to  preferve  that  appearance  of 
ftrength  which  they  had  at  firft  difplayed.  For 
this  reafon  a  junction  was  formed  of  the  French 
and  Spanifh  fleets,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had 
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taken  place  the  preceding  year,  though  with  a  ra$ 
inferiority  of  force. 

Great-Britain  was  taking  qieafures,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  face  the  combined  fleets.  Admiral  Geary, 
a  very  brave  and  experienced  officer,  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  who  was  lately  dead.#  He  failed 
with  thirty  Ihips  of  the  line  in  queft  of  the  ene- 
my, who  were  cruifing  on  the  coaft  of  Portu- 
gal. In  the  beginning  of  July  he  fell  in  with,  ^ 
large  number  of  merchantmen  returning  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  of  which  a  dozen  were  captured  ;  the 
reft  efcaped,  through  the  hazinefs  of  the  weather. 

The  main  body  of  the  combined  fleet  was  at 
this  time  fpre^d  over  a  vaft  extent  of  fea,  in 
that  tradt  ufually  held  by  the  flapping  bound  to 
the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  A  fleet  fpr  each  of 
thefe  deftinations  failed  from  Portsmouth  at  the 
clofe  of  July.  The  fhips  bc>und  to  the  Eaft-Indie* 
were  five  in  number.  They  carried  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Britifh  forces,  and  of  naval  ftores  for  the 
men  of  war  on  that  ftation.  Of  thofe  bound  to 
the  Weft-Indies,  eighteen  were  veflels  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Government,  laden  with  provifions  and 
neceflaries  for  the  troops  in  thofe  parts,  together 
with  recruits.  The  remainder  were  merchantmen* 
They  werp  efcorted  by  a  lhip  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates. 

In  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  they  hap- 
pened, to  fall  in  with  that  divifion  of  the  combined 
fleet  which  was  commanded  by  the  Spanifh  Ad- 
miral Don  Louis  de  Cordova.  Unfortunately  mis- 
taking his  top  lights  for  thofe  of  their  own  convoy, 
they  bore  after  him,  and  did  not  difcover  their 
error  till  morning,  when  it  was  too  late  to  redtify 
it.     They  were  quickly  environed  by  the  enemy. 

The 
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The  man  of  war  and  frigates  efcaped,  with  a  few 
others;  but  the  major  part  were  taken,  to  the 
amount  of  above  fifty,  including  the  Eaft-IndU" 
men. 

The  principal  detriment  occafioned  by  this 
capture  was  the  lofs  of  feamen  and  troops,  and  of 
the  fupplies  that  were  fo  much  needed  in  thofe 
places  for  *hich  they  were  intended.  The  num- 
ber of  priioners  amounted  to  about  two  thoufand 
feven  hundred  failors  and  foldiers,  near  one  hun- 
dred officers,  and  about  two  hundred  paflengers  of 
both  fexes. 

The  lofs  of  fo  large  and  valuable  a  fleet,  was  * 
heavy  blow  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  difficulties  and 
trials  of  every  denomination.  The  news  of  it  was 
received  with  the  higheft  difcontent.  Loud  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  imprudence  of  trufting 
fuch  immenfe  property  to  fo  flight  a  convoy,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  on  the 
watch,  The  courfe  it  had  held  was  alfo  reprefent- 
ed  as  improper  and  rafh ;  and  thole  who  had  advi- 
fed  it  were  found  the  more  culpable,  as  the  end 
propofed  by  it,  which  was  to  take  in  wines  at  Ma- 
deira, was  unworthy  of  being  put  into  confideration 
with  the  certainty  of  the  peril,  and  the  importance 
of  the  other  objects  that  were  to  be  anfwered. 

The  diflatisfaftions  at  home  were  farther  increaf- 
ed  by  the  melancholy  reflection  on  that  aver(enefs  to 
the  fervice  which  kept  fome  of  the  beft  officers  in 
the  navy  unemployed  at  a  time  when  their  pro- 
feffional  abilities  were  fo  much  wanted.  It 
was  with  much  difficulty  an  officer  could  be  found 
to  fupply  the  vacancy  of  Admiral  Geary,  on  his 
refignation  of  the  command  in  chief  of  the  fleet. 
The  great  nierit  of  Admiral  Harrington,  who  had 
been  his  fecond,  procured  him  the  offer ;  but  he 
declined  it;  generoufly,  however,  fignifying  his 
willingnefs  to  affift  in  the  fame  rank  as  before.    On 

his 
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his  refufal,  Admiral  Darby  was  inverted  with  the 
fupreme  command. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  Europe,  the  French 
and  Spanifh  commanders  in  America  were  exerting 
their  whole  power  againft  the  poffeffions  of  Great 
Britain  in  thofe  parts.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  under  General  Galvez,  in  Weft  Florida,  in- 
.duced  him  to  renew  his  attempts  in  order  to  fub- 
due  the  remainder  of  that  province. 

Not  with  (landing  the  fmallnefs  of  the  force  re- 
maining to  defend  it,  the  vigorous  refiftance  he  had 
experienced  in  his  former  expedition,  rendered  him 
very  cautious  how  he  proceeded  upon  a  fecond,  till 
he  had  received  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  would  en- 
fure  the  reduction  he  prapofed. 

Having  collected  all  the  ftrength  of  which  he  was 
matter  at  New  Orleans,  he  failed  from  thence  to- 
wards Mobile,  the  principal  Britiih  fettlement  in 
Weft  Florida  next  to  Penfacola.  It  was  at  that 
time  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  The  garrifon  of 
.the  fort,  a  place  in  no  very  great  ftate  of  defence, 
confided  of  about  two  hundred  fojdiers  and  failors, 
and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  paffage  of  the  Spanifh  forces  from  New 
Orleans  was  impeded  by  a  variety  of  difficulties. 
The  navigation  along  ftiore  was  tedious  and  intri- 
.  cate,  from  the  perpetual  ftioals  and  (hallows  in  their 
way,  at  the  mouths  of  the  many  rivers  that  difr 
charge  themfelves  into  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  They  were  aflailed  with  frequent  ftorms, 
by  which  the  veffels  were  fhattered,  and  feveral  of 
them  driven  afhore ;  the  people  on  board,  to  the 
number  of  eight  hundred,  narrowly  efcaping  with 
their  lives.  * 

The  intelligence  of  this  difafter  was  highly  ex- 
aggerated to  the  Britiih  troops  and  fettlers ;  thofe 
who  had  been  Ihipwrecked  were  reprefented  as  ha- 
ving utterly  periihed ;  aad  in  confequence  of  this 

lofsj 
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]ofs,  they  were  told  the  enterprize  had  been  wholly 
abandoned.  This  had  the  efteft  of  diminilhing  the 
precautions  that  were  taking  againft  an  attack. 

The  Spanifh  General,  however,  perfevering  in 
his  defign,  had  the  good  fortune  to  furmount  all 
obftacles,  and  to  effeft  his  landing  within  a  few 
miles  of  Mobile,  with  a  corifiderable  reinforcement 
of  fhipping,  troops,  military  {tores,  and  provi- 
fions. 

Captain  Durnford,  of  the  corps  of  engineers, 
made  the  beft  defence  which  his  circumilanccs 
would  admit;  but  the  enemy's  batteries  having 
made  a. breach  fully  practicable  for  an  afTault,  as  he 
faw  they  were  preparing  to  make  one  immediately, 
and  expe&ed  at  the  fame  time  no  relief,  he  judged 
it  neceffary  to  furrender  the  fort,  together  with 
the  garrifon,  as  prifoners  of  war.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  eighty. 

The  lofs  of  this  place,  though  of  no  great  confi- 
deration,  was  attended  with  the  more  regret,  as 
General  Campbell,  on  the  firft  information  of  the 
fiege,  haftened  with  all  expedition  to  its  afliitance. 
His  van  was  arrived  within  fight  of  the  enemy  at 
the  very  time  the  capitulation  was  figned,  and  they 
were  preparing  to  take  pofleffion  or  the  fort.  But 
the  Governor  was  totally  unapprized  of  his  ap- 
proach :  being  an  officer  of  known  courage,  it  was 
not  doubted  he  would  have  held  out,  at  all  hazards, 
had  the  lead  notice  of  this  been  conveyed  to  him. 

While  the  Spanifh  arms  were  thus  employed  in 
Weft  Florida,  an  expedition  was  proje&ed  and  car- 
ried on  from  Jamaica,  under  the  dire&ion  of  General 
Palling,  to  St.  John's  Fort,  fituated  on  the  Muf- 
quito  fhore.  The  officer  entrufted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  this  enterprize,  was  Captain 
Polfon.  Arriving  at  the  river  on  which  the  fort 
was  fituated,  he  found  as  many  obftructions  to  en* 
counter  from  the  unwholefornenefs  of  the  climate, 
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as  from  the  refiftance  of  the  enemy.  From  the 
twentieth  of  March,  when  the  Britifh  troops  enter* 
ed  that  *-:ver,  to  the  thirtieth  of  April,  when  they 
took  poffeffion  of  the  fort  by  capitulation,  they  en- 
dured every  hardfhip  accruing  from  the  nature  of  a 
country  peculiarly  inimical  to  European  conftitu- 
tions,  with  little  intermiffion  from  the  moft  de- 
ftrudtive  labour  in  the  profecution  of  this  ardu- 
ous undertaking. 

The  fatigue  they  underwent  was  attended  with 
particular  difcouragement,  from  the  circumftances 
of  the  feafon.  The  rains,  periodical  in  that  part  of 
the  world  were  fet  in  with  their  ufual  violence.  In  the 
intervals  of  their  cefiation,  the  intenfe  heat  of  the 
fun  occafioned  fuch  exhalations  from  the  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  as  were  unfufferable,  and 
rendered  the  rajny  weather  preferable  to  the  fair. 

From  thefe  caufes  the  expedition  was  attendee! 
with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  men,  though  it  proved 
highly  honourable  to  the  Britifh  arms,  from  the 
refolution  and  perfeverance  with  which  the  troops 
and  feamen,  in  emulation  of  each  other*  overcame 
fo  many  obftacles  and  hardlhips,  and  accomplished 
the  defign  propofed. 

During  thefe  operations  on  the  fouthern  continent, 
the  hoftilities  which  had  been  partly  fufpended, 
through  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  were  now  again  refumed.  While 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  on  his  return  from  Charles- 
town  to  New  York,  the  commanders  in  that  city, 
at  the  head  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  men,  crofled 
over  into  the  Province  of  Jerfey,  in  hope  of  fur- 
prizing  fome  detached  parts  of  the  American  army. 
Sufpeding  their  defign,  the  American  militia  af- 
fembled  in  great  numbers,  and  way-laid  them  on 
their  march,  making  occasional  ftands  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  ground  was  favourable,  and  keeping 
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m  conftant  fire  upon  the  troops  from  every  quarter. 
They  could  not,  however,  prevent  them  from  ad* 
vancing  into  the  country,  as  far  as  a  feftlement 
called  the  Connecticut  Farms.  Here  the  Amen- 
.  cans  took  poll  in  the  houfes,  from  whence  they 
galled  the  troops  on  their  march.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  the  troops,  in  order  to  diflodge 
them,  fet  the  houfes  on  fire. 

What  rendered  the  deftru&ion  of  this  place  the 
more  remarkable,  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  cler- 
gyman's lady,  who  was  Ihot  dead  in  her  houfe.— 
As  it  could  not  be  afcertained  from  which  of  the 
two  parties  this  accident  proceeded,  they  both 
charged  each  other  with  it. .  But  however  it  may 
have  happened,  it  proved  a  circumftance  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  Britiih  troops,  from  the  convidfcioa 
among  their  enemies  that  they  were  the  perpetra- 
tors, and  greatly  contributed  to  encreafe  that  odium 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Americans. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Continental  regu- 
lars coming  up  to  the  fupport  of  the  militia,  they 
polled  themfelves  at  a  bridge  leading  to  the  town 
of  Springfield.  Here  a  Ikirmilh  enfued,  which 
lafted  feveral  hours.  But  the  Britiih  commanders 
receiving  intelligence  that  large  detachments  from 
<the  American  army  were  in  motion  towards  them, 
and  that  other  troops  were  advancing  from  all  fides, 
they  thought  it  moll  advifable  to  retire,  as  the  de- 
fign  of  furprizing  the  enemy  was  thereby  fruftrated. 

They  were  followed  with  great  eagernefs  in  their 
retreat,  and  a  regiment  which  compofed  their  rear- 
guard was  attacked  with  great  fury ;  but  the  enemy 
could  make  no  impreffion  upon  it,  and  after  a  long 
conteft,  were  compelled  to  give  way  with  precipi- 
tation. Thefe  various  fkirmilhes  happened  be- 
tween the  fixth  and  ninth  of  June,  eighty. 

As  the  Britiih  party  was  in  pofleffion  of  Eli- 
zabeth-town, on  the  Jerfey  Ihore,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton 
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ton,  who  was  now  returned,  projected  another  a#> 
tack  upon  Springfield.  To  this  purpofe,  a  feint 
was  made  by  the  (hipping,  of  a  defign  againft  the 
American  pofts  on  the  North  River,  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  General  Wafhington  to  that 
fide,  and  thereby  make  an  effectual  diverfion  in 
favour  of  the  intended  attack. 

As  foon  as  it  was  found  that  the  feint  had  foe- 
ceeded,  and  occafioned  that  General  to  move  with 
all  fpeed  to  £he  protection  of  his  pofts  in  the  high- 
lands, the  Britifh  forces  advanced  immediately  to- 
wards Springfield,  intending  to  penetrate  to  thofe 
parts  of  Jerfey  where  the  ftores  and  magazines  of 
the  Americans  were  lodged,  in  order  to  deftroy 
them,  and  to  occupy,  if  it  were  pra&icabfe,  fome 
of  the  ftrong  holds  where  the  enemy  had  fo  often  . 
retreated  for  fecurity. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  BrrtHh  party,  in  number  about  five  thou- 
fand,  befides  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  train  <A  ar- 
tillery, marched  from  Elizabeth-town  to  Spring- 
field. The  force  left  by  General  Wafhington  for 
the  defence  of  that  place,  and  of  the  paffes  in  the 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  fituated, 
was  commanded  by  General  Greene,  a  very  reso- 
lute and  fagacious  officer.  The  bridge  leading  to 
the  town  wa9  guarded  by  a  chofen  body  of  markf- 
men,  who  maintained  their  poft  with  great  vigour 
and  obftinacy.  After  a  warm  difpute,  the  bridge 
was  carried,  and  the  enemy  compelled  to  retire  to 
their  main-body ;  but  it  was  fo  ftrongly  potted  in 
the  defiles  and  high  grounds  overlooking  the  poft 
that  had  been  forced,  that  it  was  judged  inexpedi- 
ent to  attack  them  in  fuch  a  Situation.  During  the 
conteft  of  this  day,  the  town  of  Springfield  was  un- 
happily deftroyed. 

The  impracticability  of  forcing  the  enemy  in 
the  ftrong  faftnefles  of  which  he  was  now  poffef- 
fed,  induced  the  Britifh  forces  to  retire  to  their  poft 

at 
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at  Elizabeth-town.  They  were  clofely  followed ;  but 
their  retreat  was  fo  compact  and  orderly,  that  the 
efforts  made  to  annoy  them  were  wholly  fruitlefs.    - 
In  the  mean  time,  as  the  attempts  of  the  Britifh 
army  at  Ne#  York  had  made  no  impreffion  of  any 
confequeqce,  and  each  party  continued  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  in  the  middle  provinces,  the  Ame- 
ricans began  to  recover  from  the  alarm  which  the 
lofs  of  Charleftown  had  created.    The  intelligent 
among  them  were  very  induftrious  in  pointing  out 
the  advantages  refuking  from  that  feparation  of  the 
Britifh  forces  which  was  neceffarily  occafioncd  by 
the  expeditions  now  carried  on  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, a  much  greatet  facility  was   thereby  ac- 
quired of  fruftrating  the  enterprizes  of  the  army  at 
New  York,  and  the  diminution  of  its  numbers  would 
open  the  way  to  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  that  city,  as 
foon  as  the  fuccours  ihould  arrive  which  had  been 
folemnly  promifed,  and  were  daily  expe&ed  from 
France. 

Warm  exhortations  were  made  on  this  occafiotl 
to  the  public  by  the  Congrefs,  and  principal  per- 
fons  at  the  head  of  American  affairs.  They  repeated 
the  various  arguments  fo  often  urged  in  favour  of 
the  independence  they  had  fo  valiantly  maintained, 
&nd  called  upon  them,  by  every  motive  that  could 
animate  them,  to  aft  with  fpirit  and  promptitude 
againft  the  defigns  of  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  ftimulate  more  effectually  the  exer- 
tions of  all  clafles,  and  to  procure  them  effeftual 
encouragement,  the  leading  men  had  recourfe  to 
two  expedients,  which  proved  of  great  utility.— 
The  firft  was  the  opening  of  fubferiptions  for  the 
relief  of  the  private  foldiers  in  the  American  army 
and  for  an  augmentation  of  their  pay.  This  fund 
foon  became  the  more  confiderable,  as  it  was  pa- 
tronifed  in  a  diftinguifhed  and  very  liberal  manner 

by  General  Wafhington's   Lady,  whofe  example 

.  was 
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was  quickly  followed  by  ample  donations  from  all 
the  women  of  rank  in  the  United  States* 

The  fecond  was  the  inftitution  of  a  bank  at  Phi- 
ladelphia^ the  chief  intent  of  which  was  to  fupply 
the  army  with  all  neceffaries.  To  obtain  cafh 
the  more  readily,  the  managers  of  thi9  bank  were 
empowered  to  itiue  notes,  and  to  borrow  money  at 
the  rate  of  fix  per  cent*  to  the  lenders.  The  fub- 
fcribers  to  the  bank  were  ninety-feven  in  number^ 
and  their  fubfeription  amounted  to  the  fum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  Pennfylvania 
currency* 

While  the  attention  of  Congrefs  was  taken  up 
with  thefe  .arrangements,  the  long  expe&ed  fuc- 
cours  arrived  at  length  from  France  at  Rhode 
Ifland,.  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  eighty.  They 
confifted  of  one  Ihip  of  the  line  of  eighty-four  guns* 
and  twelve  hundred  men ;  two  of  feventy-four,  ana 
feven  hundred  men ;  and  four  of  fixty-four,  and 
fix  hundred  men.  They  were  accompanied  by  four 
frigates,  one  of  forty  and  three  of  thirty-fix  guns, 
betides  armed  vcflels  and  tranfports,  on  board  of 
which  were  five  regiments  of  the  beft  troops  on  the 
French  eftablilhment,  with  a  battalion  of  artillery* 

This  fquadron  was  commanded  by  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Ternay,  well  known  by  his  expedition  to 
Newfoundland,  at  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  war* 
The  land-forces  were  under  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  a  Lieutenant-General. 

Thefe  fuccours,  which  were  a  convincing  proof 
that  France  meant  to  aflift  them  in  the  moil  effec- 
tual manner,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Americans  in 
the  high:ft  degree.  They  now  confidered  them- 
felves  as  completely  relieved  from  all  future  appre- 
henlions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  began  to 
look  forward  to  a  fpeedy  and  total  deliverance  from 
the  calamities  they  had  endured,  by  an  entire 
expulfion  of  the  Britifh  armies  from  the  continent 
of  America.  The. 
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Ybi  people  of  Rhode  Ifland  gave  the  French  thtf 
icindeft  reception  they  were  able.  They  congratu-" 
lated  their  commander  in  the  warmeft  terms  of  at- 
tachment  and  refpeft  for  the  monarch  and  the  na- 
tion that  had  fent  him  to  their  affiftance.  The  an- 
fwer  jfcey  received  was  ne  lefs  acceptable.  The/ 
were  told  that  what  they  had  feen  was  only  the  van* 
guard  of  a  far  greater  force  deftined  for  their  aid. 
As  a  particular  motive  of  fatisfa&ion,  they  were  in* 
formed  the  French  troops  fhould  a&  under  the  or- 
ders of  General  Waihington,  and  obferve  the  ftridt- 
cft  difcipline. 

Th6  arrival  of  the  Ffench  fuccours  oceafioned  a 
remarkable  circumftance  in  General  Wafhirigton's 
camp. — -Hitherto  the  Americans  had  worn  blu£ 
cockades ;  they  were  now  directed  to  wear  black 
and  white  intermixed,  by  way  of  denoting  the  un- 
animity fubfifting  berween  the  French  and  Ameri? 
"  Can  nations* 
.  The  French  Admiral,  Monfieiir  de  Ternayj 
being  apprized. of  the  fmall  naval  force  at  New 
York  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  conlifting  only  of 
four  fhips  of  the  line,  prepared  diredtly  to  attack 
it ;  but  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  failing,  he  was 
informed  that  a  reinforcement  of  fix  fail  of  the  line 
was  arrived  at  that  place*  This  at  once  broke  the 
meafures  he  had  planned,  and  the  Americans  had 
the  mortification  of  feeing  him  blocked  up  by  the 
Britiih  fleet. 

To  fecond  the  meafures  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  a  body  of  fix  thoufand 
feie&  troops,  in  order  to  make  a  defcent  on  Rhode 
Ifland,  But  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  mo- 
tion, General  Waihington  marched  from  his  en- 
campment towards  New  York,  with  a  resolution  to 
attack  it  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  abfence.  Prepa* 
fations  were  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  Ame- 
rican army  was  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  in  ex* 

Vql  IV*  No.  2j*  £  pcattiou* 
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$e£tation  of  its  taking  place*  But  on  a  dole  In- 
fpeSion  apd  confideration  of  the  ftrenjgth  now  fla- 
tioned  at  Rhode  Ifland,  the  enterprize  was  laid 
afide,  as  highly  unadvifable.  Upwards  of  twelve 
thoufand  Americjwi^trbops  had  joined  the  French; 
and  every  place  ra  Rhode  Ifland,  where  a  ftefcenC 
wasprafticable,  had  been  fortified  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  render  an  attempt  of  that  nature  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  undertaken  with  fo  fmail  a  force  as 
that  which  had  been  propofed. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  a  feat  .of  bravery  was 
performed  which  reflefted  the  higheft  honour  on 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  A  body  of  Ame- 
rican Refugees,  to  the  number  of  about  feventy, 
had  taken  poft  on  the  fliore  of  the  North  River,  op- 
pofite  to  New  York.  They  had  eredfced  a  block* 
houfe,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  any  fudden  in- 
curfions  of  the  enemy. 

A  corps  of  near  two  thoufand  Americans,  headed 
by  General  Wayne,  made  an  attack  upon  them, 
with  feven  pieces  of  cannon.  Notwithstanding  a 
Cannonade  of  three  hours,  alrnoft  every  fliot  of  which 
penetrated  through  the  block-houfe,  and  an  attempt 
fto  carry  the  place  by  aflault,  they  were  repulfed, 
with  the  lofs  of  many  killed  and  wounded.  On  their 
retreat  they  were  purfucd;  their  Stragglers  were 
feized,  and  the  cattle  retaken  of  which  they  had 
x  plundered  the  neighbourhood. 

While  France  was  fending  fuccours  to  America, 
Spain  was  exerting  itfelf  in  order  to  give  a  decided 
fuperiority  to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  -Towards  the  clofe  of  April  eighty,  a 
fquadron  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  commanded  bjr 
E)on  Jofeph  Solano,  a  very  brave  officer,  failed 
from  Cadiz,  with  above  eighty  tranfports,  on  board* 
•of  which  were  embarked  near  twelve  thoufand  men. 

This  great  land  force  was  intended  for  an  inva- 
sion of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica ;  previous  to  which  at- 
4  tempt 
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tfcfhpt  the  men  of  war  had  orders  td'join  the  French 
fleet,  and  affift  in  attacking  the  Britifh  naval  force 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

On  the  Spanifli  fquadron's  approach  to  thefe  lati- 
tudes, Admiral  Rodney , to  whom  intelligence  of  it  had 
been  conveyed,  put  to  fea  from  Barbadoes,  whert 
he  was  refitting  his  -  fleet,  and  taking  4il  water  and 
provisions,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Spahiatds  be* 
fore  they  could  effeft  a  junction  with  the  French. 

But  the  Spanifli  commander,  uilwillihg  to  com* 
toit  the  charge  he  was  entrufted  with  toiny  danger, 
as  foon  as  he  drew  near  to  the  iflands,  dHpktched  a 
fwift  failing  vefiel  to  Martinico,  to  inform  M.  de 
Guichen  of  his  arrival,  and  to  requeft  he  would| 
join  hint  with  atl^fpeed. 

The  French  Admiral's  fleet  had  been  fo  Shatter- 
ed in  the  late  engagements  with  Sir  George  kod-* 
ney,  that  he  had  no  more  than  eighteen  fliips  in 
readinefs  for  fervice.  He  failed  with  thefe  to  the 
affiftance  of  Don  Solano,  whom  he  found  at  Do- 
minico.  The  combined  fleets-  on  their  juii&ion 
amounted  to  thirty^fix  (hips  of  the  line* 

With  this  naval  ftrength,  and  the  formidable 
land  force  that  accompanied  it,  it  was  much  to  be 
apprehended,  that  notwithftanding  the  valour  and 
fltill  of  the  Britiih  officers  and  feamert,  their  infe- 
1  riority  of  force,  muft  have  given  way,  and  the  enemy 
have  proved  irreiiftible.  Fortunately  for  Britain* 
her  people  were  not  put  to  the  fevere  trial  that  was 
expe&ed. 

The  multitudes  with  which  the  Spanifli  tranf- 

ports  were  crouded,  confifting  of  men  quite  unufed 

to  the  fea,  as  well  as  to  the  climate,  and  manner  of 

living  to  which  they  were  now  compelled,  com- 

^  plaints  and  diforders  broke  out  among  them,  which 

'  quickly  became  contagious,  and  of  io  malignant  a 

.  mature,  as  to  carry  off  vaff  numbers.     They  were 

obliged  to  put  alhore  at  Dominico  twelve  hundred 
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of  their  fick,  and  as  many  more  at  Guadakttroe  a&4 
Martinico.  The  infe&ion  fpread  to  the  French 
fleet  and  forces,  among  whom  it  caufed  a  confider- 
able  mortality.  To  this  diminution  of  their  ftrength 
it  was  owing  that  they  did  not  think  it  advifahle  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  the  commiffions  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

After  tarrying  fome  time  at  the  French  iflands, 
the  Spaniih  Admiral  proceeded  to  Hifpaniola, 
whither  he  was  attended  by  Monfieur  de  Guichen, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Havannah,  in  order  to  refit 
bis  ihips  am}  refrefh  his  men. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  prefent,  the  projefts  con- 
certed between  .the  French  and  Spaniards  againft  the 
Britifh  iflands.  The  difappointment  was  the  great- 
er, as  the  French  had  made  confiderable  preparations 
to  this  intent,  and  were  not  wanting  to  complain, 
that  notwithstanding  the  lofles  incurred  through 
illnefs,  the  Spaniards  were  not  fo  deficient  in  num- 
bers as  to  juftify  their  abandoning  the  defigns  upon 
which  they  were  fent.  Through  furmifes  of  this 
kind,  no  fmall  difcon tents  arofe  among  the  French, 
and  they  began  to  look  upon  the  Spaniards  as  too 
dilatory  an  ally  to  co-operate  effectually  againft  fo 
refolute  and  a&ive  an  enemy  as  the  Englifh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  George  Rodney  lay  with 
his  fleet  at  St.  Lucia,  from  whence  he  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  enemy's  motions ;  intending,  fliould 
they  proceed  to  attack  any  of  the  ifland9,  to  throw 
every  impediment  in  their  way  which,  his  fituation 
would  admit.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Commodore 
Walfingham,  with  fome  Ihips  of  the  line  from  Eng- 
land, and  troops  for  Jamaica.  On  the  departure  of 
the  French  and  Spanifli  fleets  from  Martinico,  he 
followed  them  immediately  with  all  the  ihips.  under 
his  command,  till  finding  they  had  no  intentions 
againft  Jamaica,  he  returned  to  his  former  ftation, 
after  difpatching  ten  fail  of  the  line  for  the  protec- 
tion 
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tion  of  that  ifland,  together  with  the  troops  deftined 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  firft  part  of  the  plan  concerted  between  the 
Courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  being  fruftrated,  the 
fecond  ftill  remained  undecided.  Notwichftanding 
the  failure  of  the  former,  it  feemed  to  ftand  a  fair 
chance  of  being  carried  into  execution.  The  is- 
adtion  that  had,  through  various  accidents,  at- 
tended the  French  and  Spanifh  forces  in  the  Welt 
ladies,  was  not  apprehended  in  North  America, 
where  no  caufes  of  the  fame  nature  were  likely  to 
operate.  s 

This  latter  part  of  the  fcheme  confided  in  a  vi- 
gorous attack  on  the  Britifh  fleet  and  army  at  New 
York,  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Ame- 
rica. The  troops  under  Count  de  Rochambeau 
were  to  form  a  junction  with  thofe  under  General 
Wafhington,  whofe  army  was  now  encreafed  to 
twenty  thoufand  men,  from  the  eagernefs  with 
which  it  had  been  reinforced  by  recruits  and  volun- 
teers from  all  parts.  The  fquadron  under  the  Che- 
valier de  Ternay,  was  to  be  jpined  by  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Count  de  Guichen •  Thus  the  combined 
array  of  France  and  America  would  amount  to  near 
thirty  thoufand  regulars,  and  the  naval  force  to  up- 
wards of  thirty  fail  of  the  line ;  a  ftrength  which 
that  of  Great  Britain  on  the  American  continent 
would  not  be  able  to  counteract,  as  it  was  too  far 
divided  and  fcattered  to  be  collected  in  fufEcient 
tirpe  for  refiftance. 

Exclufive  of  this  general  plan,  an  expedition  was 
intended  againft  Canada,  which  was  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  A  body  of  near  ten 
thoufand  men  was  affigned  to  this  undertaking,  and 
adually  on  their  march  towards  that  province.— 
An  addrefs  to  the  French  inhabitants  was  alfo 
framed  by  that  nobleman  upon  this  occafion :  they 
were  reminded  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  cogent 
E  3  terms 
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terms  of  their  origin,  and  the  natural  motives  that. 
palled  upon  them  to  join  a  people  in  alliance  with 
their  mother  country.  They  were  feverely  threat- 
ened, if  they  refufed  to  unite  with  them,  and  ftiould 
oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  American  arms. 

In  order  to  encourage  their  own  people,  and  im* 
prefs  at  the  fame  time  their  allies  and  well-wifhers 
with  a  great  opinion  of  their  internal  ftrength,  a  lift 
of  the  American  forces  was  publifhed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Congrefs,  It  entered  into  a  very  minuto 
and  particular  detail  of  every  circumftance  that 
could  give  it  authenticity  and  full  credit.  The 
numbers  of  men  in  every  regiment,  the  names  of 
their  colonels,  the  places  where  they  were  ftatioB* 
cd,  were  all  carefully  fpecified.  By  this  lift  it  ap- 
peared that  the  American  army  confifted  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  regiments  of  infantry, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  men  ; 
nine  regiments  of  artillery,  making  three  thou* 
{and;  three  regiments  of  huflars,  near  two  thou- 
fand ;  and  the  fame  number  of  horfe  and  dragoons, 
Befides  thefe,  which  were  regdlar  troops  in  cpnr 
ftant  pay,  the  numbers  of  the  militia  in  the  ifeveral 
provinces  were  little  lefs  than  four  hundred  thou-i 
land.  The  fa&  was  refpe&ing  thefe  latter,  that 
almoft  every  fencible  man  throughout  the  conti-r 
pent  was  included  ip  the  lift. 

In  addition  to  thefe  preparations  and  difplay  of 
ftrength,  they  had  recourfe  to  thofe  other  methods 
which  they  had  always  found  of  effential  efficacy 
on  critical  emergencies ;  thefe  were  exhortations 
find  remqnftrapces  to  the  public  on  the  duty  and  the 
neceffity  incumbent  upon  them,  to  adt  with  fpirit 
and  fortitude  in  order  to  furmount  th?  difficulties  of 
their  fituation. 

The  addrefs  that  was  penned  upon  this  occafion 
by  the  fupreme  executive  council  of  Pennfyl- 
Yfmia,  was  remarkably  warm  and  animated,  and  wa$ 

cirqu- 
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circulated  throughout  the  continent  with  prodigi- 
ous effeS.  It  reprefentpd  with  great  fervour  the 
opportunity  now  offered,  by  a  concurrence  of  au-. 
fpicious  circumftances,  of  putting  a  decifiva  period 
to  the  war,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  united 
ftrengtb.  It  pointed  out  the  various  circumftances 
that  made  fuccefs  probable ;  it  laid  before  them  the 
danger  of  letting  10  favourable  an  opportunity  ef- 
cape,  and  reminded  them  of  the  fufferings  they  had 
undergone  in  fupport  of  a  caufe  which  it  was  now 
in  their  power  to  render  completely  vi&orious. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  univerfal  perfuafion  of  the 
Americans,  when,  to  their  utter  aftonifliment,  intelli- 
gence came  that  Count  de  Guichen  was  failed  for 
France.  That  commander,  however  he  might  be 
defirous  to  co-operate  in  an  enterprize  from  which 
fo  much  glory,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  would  have  ac- 
crued, was  not  in  circumftances  to  bear  any  part  in 
it.  His  fleet  was  in  fo  difabled  a  condition,  from 
his  repeated  engagements  with  Admiral  Rodney, 
and  his  people  far  fickly,  that  he  found  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  give  up  this  projedt,  and  to  return  to 
France  with  all  the  fpeed  he  was  able. 

He  failed  accordingly  from  the  Weft  Indies  with 
a  large  fleet  of  merchant-men  under  his  convoy .— 
The  confcioufnefs  of  the  weak  ftate  of  his  fhips,  in- 
duced him  to  fteer  for  Cadiz,  to  avoid  meeting 
with  the  Britiih  fleet.  On  his  **rival  at  thatport, 
at  the  end  of  Oftober,  he  was  joined  by  Count 
D'Eftaing  with  eighteen  fail  of  the  line.  He  brought 
the  fame  number  with  him ;  but  though  their  uni- 
ted force  now  confifted  of  thirty-fix  line  of  battle 
fhips,  they  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  put  to  fea  with- 
out further  reinforcements.  For  that  reafon  a  nu- 
merous fquadron  of  Spanilh  men  of  war  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Finifterre. 

The  Britiih  fleet  was  at  this  time  cruizing  in  the 
Say  pf  JJifcay,  under  Admiral  Darby.    It  was  fo 

E  4  inferior 
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inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
that  being  wholly  unapprized  of  the  feeble  condi- 
tion of  their  (hipping,  it  was  judged  unadvilable  tQ 
attack  them.  It  kept,  however,  conftantly  in  their 
fight,  watching  all  their  motions,  and  determined 
to  make  the  mo|l  refplute  defence  if  attacked. — 
This  conduct  did  the  higheft  honour  to  the  nation 
throughout  all  Europe,  as  it  proceeded  incontefti- 
bly  from  the  greatneis  of  its  courage  and  fpirit,  the 
commanders  being  entirely  ignorant  of  tfc?  real  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  enemy. 

As  foon  as  Admiral  Rodney  was  informed  of 
M.  de  Guichen's  departure  from  his  ftation  at  Hif- 
paniola,  conjecturing  that  his  deftinatioq  was  fop 
Wew  York,  he  fet  fail  direftly  for  that  place  with 
eleven  of  his  beft  fhips,  and  arrived  ther$  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

Previous  to  his  arrival,  Admirals  Arbuthnot  and 
Graves  had  kept  fo  vigilant  an  eye  on  the  French 
fquadron  in  Rhode  Ifland,  that  it  had  not  dared  to 
venture  out  of  that  harbour.  The  French  forces 
Rationed  there  were  now  wholly  occupied  in 
ftrengthening  the  iiland,  and  preparing  to  defend 
thepiielves,  inftead  of  executing  any  onenfive  ope- 
rations. 

Other  difcouragjing  events  had  alfo  taken  place; 
feven  large  American  privateers,  and  a  French 
frigate,  had  been  brought  into  New  York,  befides 
a  number  of  other  captures. 

The  arrival  of  fo  flrong  a  reinforcement  to  the 

.  Britiih  naval  power,  was  an  objed  of  equal  furprize 

and  concern  to  the  Americans.    It  renewed  the  dif- 

appointment  they  had  felt  on  the  failure  of  the  ex- 

S stations  they  had  formed  from  the  Count  de 
uichen.  They  now  faw  a  total  defeat  of  the 
fcheme  upon  which  they  had  founded  the  comple- 
tion of  all  their  hopes .  What  alarmed  them  (till  more^ 
they  fpr^faw  little  probability  that  ioaufpicious  aaop- 

por- 
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J?ortunity  would  ever  befal  them  as  that  which  they 
had  expe&ed.  They  were  now  experimentally 
convinced  that  it  depended  upon  the  concurrence 
of  too  many  fortuitous  circumftances  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Such  a  repetition  of  difappointments  from  the 
fame  quarter,  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  alliance 
with  the  French  into  much  difrepute.  Inftead  of  that 
expeditious  ruin  which  they  were  continually 
threatening  to  the  Britiih  affairs  in  North  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  they  ha4  fucceeded  in  nei- 
ther. Their  fleets,  though  fuperior  in  numbers, 
feemed  to  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  aft  on  the  defen- 
five ;  and  on  the  continent  they  had  been  foiled  in 
the  only  attempt  they  had  made  in  favour  of  the 
Americans* 


CHAP. 
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Vranfafiions  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  New  Tori.—* 
Operations  of  the  Forces  under  Lord  Gornwaliis. 

1780. 

HT^  H  E  duration  of  the  American  war  was  notf 
1  become  equally  a  caufe  of  difcontent  to  both 
the  parties  principally  concerned.  Five  years  of 
toil  and  fuffering  were  now  elapfed,  without  pro- 
ducing any  well-founded  hope  of  feeing  a  fpeedy 
termination  of  this  deftrudtive  quarrel.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  fair  expectations  arinng  from  the  feve* 
ral  untoward  events  that  had  befallen  the  Britiih 
arms,  ftill  the  conteft  continued,  on  their  part, 
with  unabated  fpirit,  and  with  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  fuccefs.  The  conftancy  of  the  Americans, 
on  the  other  fide,  was  no  lefs  remarkable,  in  fub- 
mitting  to  the  various  hardfhips  they  had  under- 
gone. It  was  in  every  refpeft  a  reciprocal  trial  of 
courage  and  perfeverance ;  and  was  by  both  parties 
carried  on  with  a  degree  of  refolutipn  and  obftinacy 
adequate  to  its  importance. 

t  The  acceffion  oi  France  and  Spain  to  the  caufe  of 
America,  had,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  world, 
produced  nothing  decifive.  The  exertions  of 
Great  Britain  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  fuch  as 
to  meet  their  attacks  in  every  quarter  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  to  keep  the  fortune  of  war  in  a 
ilate  of  fufpenfe  that  was  little  expedted  from  either 
friend  or  foe. 

In  this  uncertain  fituation  of  public  affairs,  the 
attention  of  all  parties  was  fuddenly  taken  up  by 
one  of  thofe  lingular  events  which  are  not  unufually 

the 
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the  refult  of  uncommon  occurrences  in  the  courfe 
pf  human  affairs. 

General  Arnold,  whofe  eminent  fervices  to  the 
Americans,  and  great  military  talents,  had  pro- 
cured him  fo  much  reputation,  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  evacuation  of  that 
city  by  the  Britilh  army,  in  the  fummer  of  feventy- 
eight*  His  conduft  in  that  ftation  was  made  a  fub- 
jedt  of  fevere  cenfure,  and  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  incur  the  ill-will  of  feveral  perfons,  who  repre- 
fented  him  in  very  injurious  colours. 

The  commiflioners  who  a*  ere  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  on  which  the  complaints  againft 
him  were  founded,  having  rejected  feveral  of  the 
charges  and  demands  they  contained,  he  had  ap- 
plied to  Congrefs  for  a  revifion ;  but  the  commit- 
tee whom  they  deputed  for  this  purpofe,  having 
approved  the  rejections  of  the  commiffioners,  the 
General  was  highly  incenfed,  and  expreffed  his  dif* 
fatisfa&ion  in  terms  that  proved  extremely  offen* 
five  to  Congrefs,  and  laid  him  open  to  much  en^ 
mity  and  refentment. 

A  court-maitial  was  held  ,in  confequence  of  the 
complaints  brought  againft  him ;  the  refult  of  which 
was,  a  reprehenfion  of  his  condudt,  conceived  in 
general  terms,  and  an  order  that  he  fhould  be  re- 
primanded by  General  Wafliington.  His  enemies, 
however,  were  'not  fatisfied  with  this  fentence, 
which  they  faid  was  dictated  by  a  regard  for  his 
fonder  fervices. 

General  Arnold  vindicated  himfelf,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  greateft  warmth.  Confcious  of  the 
importance  of  what  he  had  done  for  his  country, 
he  coafidered  himfelf  as  ill  repaid,  and  openly  de* 
flared  that  he  had  been  treated  with  injuftice  an<J 
ingratitude, 

His  enemies,  however,  were  no  lefs  eager  in  difi 
paraging  him?    They  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  diminifh 
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in  a  great  meafure  the  vaft  popularity  he  had  fo 
juftly  acquired.  This  was  a  lofs  he  felt  moft  hca*> 
vily,  and  complained  of  with  much  bitternefs. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  General  Arnold  when 
the  failure  of  the  expectations  held  out  on  the  part 
of  France,  brought  about  an  alteration  of  circum- 
ftanpes  in  General  Washington's  army,  which  in- 
duced him  to  have  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  defe&ion  of  thofe  numbers  that 
left  him  upon  this  occafion.  The  moft  obvious 
one  was  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  thofe  upon  whofe 
abilities  he  could  beft  rely  in  this  arduous  conjunc- 
ture. Among  thefe  none  held  a  higher  rank  than 
General  Arnold.  He  was  accordingly  called  forth, 
and  employed  in  the  command  of  a  poft  of  the 
greateft  importance,  that  of  Weft  Point,  on  the 
.North  River,  where  a  very  confiderable  divifion  of 
the  American  forces  was  placed  under  his  orders. 

It  was  in  this  pofition  that  General  Arnold  took 
the  determination  to  abandon  the  fervice  of  Con- 
grefs,  and  to  deliver  up  the  poft  he  commanded  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  To  this  purpofe  a  negociation 
was  entered  into  with  fhe  Britiih  General,  which 
was  carried  on  with  great  circumfpe&ion  and  fe- 
crecy. 

As  the  time  of  executing  the  projedt  in  agitation 
drew  near,  it  was  judged  proper  that  an  interview 
Should  previoufly  take  place  between  General  Ar* 
nold  and  fome  pcrfon  in  whofe  honour  and  fidelity 
the  fulleft  confidence  could  be  depofited,  in  order  to 
conclude  upon  the  final  arrangements.  On  this 
dangerous  and  trying  occafion,  choice  Was  made  of 
Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Britiih  army, 
an  officer  who  ifood  high  in  the  efteem  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  whofe  profeffional  merit,  and 
various  accompiifliments,  had  at  an  early  period  of 
life  recommended  him  to  univerfal  notice  and 
refpeft. 

Under 
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tinder  an  aflumed  name,  he  privately  repaired 
to  General  Arnold ;  from  whom  having  received 
fuch  communication  and  papers  as  related  to  the 
bufinefs  on  which  he  came,  he  fetout  upon  his  return, 
but  was  intercepted  on  the  way,  and  all  his  papers 
feized. 

Information  of  this  was  conveyed  to  General  Ar- 
nold time  enough  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  his 
own  fafety  ;  but  Major  Andre  was  brought  before 
a  board  of  general  officers,,  for  an  examination  of 
his  cafe.  After  a  minute  inveftigation  of  every  cir- 
cumftance  relative  to  it,  he  was  adjudged  a  fpy, 
and  fentenced  to  death. 

The  behaviour  of  Major  Andre,  on  his  exami- 
nation, was  intrepid  and  magnanimous  in  a  degree 
that  (truck  the  board  with  the  utmoft  aftoniftiment 
and  admiration.  He  ufed  no  arguments  or  endea* 
vours  to  palliate  the  fafts  that  were  ftated  againft 
him,  but  frankly  acknowledged  every  circumftance 
as  it  had  happened. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
order  to  fave  the  life  of  fo  brave  and  valuable  an  of- 
ficer. All  the  expoftulations  and  reafonings  were 
ufed  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  occafion,  and 
every  motive  urged  in  order  to  prevail  upon  Gene- 
ral Walhington  to  remit  the  fentence  that  had  been 
pronounced  upon  him.  But  it  was  deemed  neceffary 
by  the  Americans  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  maxims  of 
war,  and  all  interceffions  or  remonftranccs  in  his 
behalf  were  equally  vain. 

He  met  his  fevere  deftiny  with  a  courage  and 
manlincfs  of  behaviour  that  deeply  affe&ed  all  who 
wore  witnefles  of  it.  Though  engaged  in  a  tranf- 
aftion,  which,  had  it  fucceeded,  would  probably 
have  brought  inftant  ruin  upon  the  dnemy,  fuch 
was  the  impreffion  which  his  character  made  upon 
them,  that  they  univerfally  lamented  his  fate.*— 
The  officers  who  had  figned  his  condemnation,  and 

even 
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even  General  Wafliington  teftified  the  finctrert 
grief  at  the  neceffity  they  declared  themfelves  under 
of  complying  with  the  rigorous  ufage  eftablifhed  in 
iuch  cafes,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when 
the  fentence  was  carried  into  execution. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Arnold,  on  his  arri- 
val at  New  York,  was  promoted  to  the  fame  rank 
in  the  Britifh,  which  he  had  held  in  the  American 
army,  and  employed  in  forming  a  body  of  his 
countrymen  to  aft  under  his  own  command.  He 
publifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colo- 
nies, wherein  he  defcribed  with  great  force  the  va- 
rious hardships  and  miferies  under  which  they  la- 
boured; exhorting  them,  from  a  multiplicity  of 
motives,  to  renounce  their  adherence  to  Congrefs, 
and  return  to  their  former  union  with  Britain.  He 
entered  into  a  circumftantial  detail  and  juftificatkm 
of  his  conduct,  reprobating  that  of  Coiigrefs  in  the 
fevered  terms,  and  reprefenting  that  body  as  wholly 
devoted  to  France,  from  views  of  private  intereft* 
He  invited  thofe  Americans  who  were  defirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  their  country, 
to  join  the  ftandard  of  Britain,  promifing  them  tho 
fame  pay  and  treatment  as  the  Britifli  troops. 

The  reprefentation  of  the  circumftances  of  Arac* 
rica  at  that  time,  as  contained  in  General  Arnold's 
addrefs,  was  ftri&ly  confident  With  truth.  Th$ 
diftreffes  which  prevailed  in  the  feveral  provinces 
were  fuch,  as  nothing  but  an  invincible  determi- 
nation to  buffer  all  extremities  rather  than  fubmit* 
could  have  enabled  the  people  to  have  borne  with 
any  patience.  The  total  ftagnation  of  trade,  the 
deprivation  of  the  ufual  comforts  and  conveniences, 
and  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  common  neceflaries 
.  of  life,  were  the  loud  and  encreafing  complaint  in 
*  almoft  every  part  of  the  continent.  But  that  griev- 
ance which  opprefled  them  moft,  and  was  indeed 
the  foundation  of  all  others,  was  the  prodigious 

depre- 
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Appreciation  of  tlieir  paper  currency ;  It  was  now 
fallen  one  hundred  below  par,  and  was  daily  finking 
lower. 

Under  thefe  accumulated  loads  and  preffures  of 
all  denominations,  the  conftancy  and  perfeverance 
of  the  Americans  was  an  objeft  of  no  little  furprife. 
It  was  efpecially  in  their  army  thefe  hardfhips  were 
feverely  felt ;  their  officers,  in  particular,  were  re- 
duced to  fuch  mortifying  ftraits,  that  it  was  with. 
difficulty  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
their  Cervices.  Numbers  had  determined  to  refign 
their  commiffions,  and  refume  the  care  of  their  do- 
xneftic  concerns,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  abfolute  ruin  of  their  families. 

The  fa&  was,  that  provifions  were  the  only 
article  with  a  fufficiency  of  which  Congrefs  was 
able  to  fupply  their  forces ;  but,  food  excepted, 
the  want  of  every  other  neceflary  was  felt  in  a  very 
extenfive  degree.  But  the  diftrefs  fell  chiefly  upon 
the  officers,  who,  in  order  to  maintain  a  decency  of 
appearance  fuitable  to  their  rank,  were  obliged  to 
raife  money  at  a  great  lofs. 

Frequent  applications  were  made  by  them  tp 
Congrefs,"  and  to  thofe  ftates  of  which  they  were 
the  immediate  dependents.  But  notwithftanding 
they  were  continually  promifed  redrefs,  they  favv 
no  profped:  of  any  alleviation  to  their  fufferings.— • > 
They  bo*e  them,  however,  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience ;  and  were  never  tempted  by  the  length  of 
its  trial,  to  have  recourfe  to  any  other  means  of  re* 
medy,  than  felicitations  founded  on  the  juftcft  rea- 
fons  and  remonftrances  conceived  in  the  moft  de- 
cent terms.  This  was  the  more  worthy  of  remark, 
as  they  had  precedents  before  them  in  the  military 
records  of  other  countries,  which  might  have  indu- 
ced them  to  a&  in  a  very  different ,  manner,  had 
they  not  been  fwayed  by  an  uncommon  attachment 
to  the  caufe  which  they  had  embraced,  and  refolved 

to 
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to  fup port  it  to  the  laft*  whatever  the  coirfequencrf* 
might  be. 

In  the  mean  time,  frefli  efforts  were  ufed  to  iro* 
prove  the  good  fortune  which  Congrefs  had  expe-» 
riencedin  avoiding  the  deftruftion  into  which  they 
were  fo  near  falling.  The  tardinefs  of  the  feveral 
component  parts  of  the  American  union  in  furnifh- 
ing  their  refpe&ive  contingents,  was  the  fundamen- 
tal caufe  of  the  difficulties  to  which  their  armies 
tvere  reduced.  Great  endeavour*  were  made  to 
bring  them  into  a  more  pun&ual  compliance  with 
the  requifitions  of  Congrefs  in  thefe  matters ;  but 
the  general  derangement  of  their  finances  through-* 
Out  the  continent,  was  an  infuperabk  bar  to  all  de- 
figns  of  this  nature. 

In  addition  to  thefe  difficulties,  another  interve- 
ned, which  aggravated  all  others,  and  occafioned 
an  event  which  threw  the  whole  continent  into  the 
greateft  alarm. 

As  the  term  of'  enliftmeht  was  near  expiring  with 
numbers  of  thofe  who  compofed  the  principal  armyy 
the  provinces  were  fummoned,  of  courfe,  to  fend 
their  proportion  of  recruits*  But  from  whatever 
Caufc  it  might  prbceed,  feveral  of  them  were  defn 
cient  id  their  quotas.  This  excited  the  greateft  dif- 
fatisfadtion,  as  thfc  foidiers  whofe  time  of  ferving  was 
completed,  could  not  obtain  the  difcharge  to  which 
they  were  entitled  for  want  of  others  to  replace 
them. 

This  happening  at  the  clofe  of  the  year,  was? 
rendered  the  more  intolerable  on  account  of  the 
Severity  of  the  feafon,  and  the  want  of  cloathing; 
The  complaints  of  the  foldiery  were  the  louder,  as 
they  were  informed  that  a  fufficicnt  quantity  had 
long  fince  been  purchafed,  and  lay  ready  for  them, 
both  ro  Franpe  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  that  their 
Dot  receiving  it  was  owing  to  meer  negletft. 

Inccnfcd 
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tnfcenfed  at  fo  long  a  continuation  of  hardfhipsr,  a 
txmfiderable  body  of  the  army  determined  to  leave 
the  fervice,  until  their  grievances  were  fully  re* 
tfrrifed*  This  body  Confided  of  thirteen  hundred 
men  belonging  to  the  Pennfy  Ivania  line.  They  de«* 
taanded  the  full  arrears  of  their  pay,  cloathing,  and 
provifions.  They  had  received  none  of  the  tw<J 
firft,  and  but  part  of  the  laft.  Some  of  their  offi- 
cers endeavouring  to  quell  the  infurre&ion,  a  riot 
enfued,  in  which  four  of  thefe  were  wounded,  and 
one  killed. 

The  whole  body  then  formed,  and  marched  off 
with  the  baggaga,  artillery,  and  provifions  belong- 
ing to  the  corps.  They  were  again  entreated  to 
defift,  and  return  to  their  duty ;  but  no  remonftran- 
ces  could  prevail.  They  continued  their  march 
till  the  evening,  when  they  encamped  in  an  advan* 
tageou*  poiition.  Here  they  chofe  officers  out  of 
their  own  body,  and  elefted  commander  in  chief  a 
ferjeant- major,  who  had  formerly  been  a  foldier  in 
the  Britifli  army,  giving  him  the  title  of  major* 
general. 

After  three  dayfr  march,  they  fixed  their  quar- 
ters at  Prince-town,  in  the  Jerfeys.  Here  a  flag  of 
truce  followed  them ;  but  the  only  anfwer  they 
would  give  to  the  meffages  that  were  fent,  was 
that  they  had  ferved  beyond  their  time,  and  infilled 
on  the  arrears  due  to  them,  before  they  would  ferve 
any  longer. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  mutiny  in  the 
American  army,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  loft  no  time  in 
his  endeavours  to  derive  that  utility  from  it  which 
it  feemed  to  promifc.  Three  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  Britifh  intereft,  were  difpatched  to  treat  with 
them  upon  this  occafion.  The  propofals  made  to 
them  were  highly  advantageous  :  they  were,  on  re- 
turning to  the  obedience  of  the  Britilh  government, 
to  enjoy  its  protection,  and  receive  the  full  amount 
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of  what  was  due  to  them  from  Coiigrefs ;  fuchr  as 
were  willing  to  enter  into  the  Britifh  fervice,  fhould 
be  entertained  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  other 
troops ;  but  they  were  left  at  liberty  in  this  matter, 
and  the  only  condition  required  of  them  was  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  bear  them  no  more  againft 
Great  Britain. 

After  making  thefe  propofafe,  and  accompany- 
ing them  with  various  motives  to  induce  them  to 
compliance,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  feveral  move- 
ments, and  ftationed  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  be  in  readinefs  to  fupport  the  infurgents;  in 
cafe  they  fhould  come  into  his  metfures. 

But  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  all  his  endeavours 
were  vain.  Notwithftanding  their  difcontents,  the 
mutineers  ftill  continued  immoveable  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  caufe  of  America.  In  order,  to  fliow 
at  once  that  their  intentions  were  by  no  means  hof- 
tile  to  it,  they  removed  from  their  quarters  at 
Prince-town  to  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  no 
great  diftance  from  Philadelphia. 

A  mutiny  pregnant  with  fo  much  danger,  could 
not  fail  greatly  to  alarm  the  Congrefs,  and  all  its 
friends.  The  executive  council  of  Pennfylvahia 
addreffed  a  letter  to  the  infurgents,  promifing  them 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  a  redrefs  of  every 
grievance  they  complained  of,  and  an  immediate 
gratification  of  every  requeft  that  could  be  com- 
plied with. 

-  A  favourable  ahfwer  being  Teturned  by  the  in* 
furgents,  a  committee,  confifting  of  feveral  mem* 
ber>s  of  the  Congrefs,  was  appointed  to  meet  and 
confer  with  them  at  Trenton,  where  all  matters 
were  accordingly  fettled  to  their  entire  fatisfadion. 
As  a  proof  that  they  had  not  fwerved  from  their 
fidelity,  notwithftanding  the  tempting  offers  that 
had  been  laid  before  them  by  the  Britifh  com- 
mander,  they  delivered  up  the  agents  that  had  beea 

employed 
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Employed  by  him  to  that  purpofe,  who  were  im* 
mediately  ordered  for  executiori. 

The  infurreftion  of  the  Pennfylvanla  line,  wa$ 
followed  by  that  of  the  New  Jferfey,  which  was 
pacified  in  the  fame  manner.  Nor  did  that  part  o£ 
the  American  army  which  wai  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Wafhington  hlmfelf  efcape 
the  contagion.  Having  the  fame  pretentions,  ic 
Was  hourly  expe&ed  that  it  would  make  the  fame 
demands.  In  fuch  critical  circumftances,  he  re«* 
tnained  in  his  quarters*  without  indicating  the  leaft 
intent  of  moving  from  them  on  any  pretext.  His 
pretence^  and  the  refpedt  fcnd  affedtion  for  his  per- 
Ion,  though  it  cduld  not  prevent  murmurs  and  dif* 
fatisfadion,  contained  the  foldiery  within  bounds^ 
and  prevented  them  from  imitating  the  example  of 
the  reft. 

The  moft  ftriking  ctrcumftartce  throughout  all 
this  tranfadtion,  was  the  inflexible  averfenefs  fliown 
by  the  American  foldiers  to  admit  of  any  interfe- 
rence In  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  thofe  they  deem- 
ed the  enemies  of  their  country.  It  reflected  the 
higheft  honour  on  their  charadter,  and  proved,  that 
however  their  motives  might  be  erroneous,  ftill 
they  adted  upon  principle. 

The  fame  inftance  of  integrity  had  happened  in 
the  cafe  of  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  :  his  cap- 
tors were  three  common  foldiers  of  the  country  mi- 
litia, whom  no  promifes  nor  allurements  could  in- 
duce to  releafe  him. 

Thefe  proofs  of  attachment  to  their  party  among 
thofe  who  conftituted  the  bulk  of  the  people,  were 
adduced,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  as  ftrong 
evidence  that  it  was  vain  to  rely  on  the  difperfitions 
of  the  multitude  at  large  as  friendly  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain.  Wherever  the  experiment  had  been  tried, 
k  had  conftantly  failed,  Doubtlefs  Britain  had  many 
friends  among  the  Coloniifa,  but  the  number*, 
F  2  though 
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though  great  in  itfclf,  was  fmall  in  compariforf 
of  its  enemies.  This  opinion,  though  ftrongly 
combated  by  the  Loyalists  in  America,  and  by  thofe 
who  embraced  the  minifterial  fide  in  England,  be- 
gan to  gain  ground  in  both  countries  more  power- 
fully than  ever,  and  to  place  the  continuation  of  the 
conteft  on  the  part  of  Britain,  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able point  of  view. 

During  thefe  various  proceedings,  the  Britiih 
arms  in  the  Southern  Colonies  of  the  American 
continent,  had  met  with  many  viciffitudes  of  good 
and  ill  fuccefs.  The  unwholefomenefs  of  the  feafon 
that  followed  the  battle  of  Camden,  was  the  caufe 
of  long  ina&ion,  and  proved  at  the  fame  time  no 
kfs  inimical  to  the  troops  than  hostilities  themfelves* 
Lord  Cornwallis  employed  this  interval  in  fet- 
tling the  government,  and  making  further  arrange- 
ments in  South  Carolina  for  the  (uppreffion  of  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  difaffe&ed.  The  eftates 
of  fuch  as  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  oppofed 
the  Britiih  government,  were  fequeftrated  by  pro- 
clamatioa. 

As  the  enemy  was  affembling  on  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  fend  c 
detachment  thither,  in  order  to  watch  their  motions, 
and  counteract  them,  and  to  encourage  the  Loyal* 
ifts*  who  were  numerous  in  that  quarter,  to  hold 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  join  him,  as  foon  as  the 
feafon  would  permit  him  to  dire&  his  march  to  that 
province. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  detachment  waa 
Colonel  Fergufon,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  in 
thofe  military  operations*  that  tend  to  diftrefs  and 
harafs  the  enemy,  by  intercepting  convoys,  fur- 
prizing  parties,  and  making  fudden  attacks  and  in- 
curfions.  His  cxpertnefs,  as  a  mark fm an,  was  un- 
rivalled. It  was  happy  for  General  Walhington 
that  his  peribn  was  unknown  to  the  Colonel,  who 
4  was 
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'was  mere  than  once  near  enough  to  have  fingled 
irim  out.  He  ufed,  it  is  laid,  upon  thefe  occa- 
sions, a  muft&t  of  his  own  invention,  contrived 
with  peculiar  art  for  fure  and  expeditious  firing. 

In  purfuance  of  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  he  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  light  in- 
fantry, confiding  of  nwn  trained  under  his  own  di- 
rection. He  placed  himself  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  waylay  a  corps  of  Americans  who  were  on  their 
march  to  join  a  larger  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Provincial  troops  were 
collecting  from  various  quarters.  They  formed, 
upoA  their  jun&ion,  a  force  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  Colonel,  who  upon  difcovering  their  ftrength 
and  intent,  thought  it  advifable  to  retreat.  But 
25  they  were  excellently  mounted,  they  overtook 
him.  Finding  that  an  engagement  was  unavoid- 
able, he  polled  himfelf  advantageoufly  on  a  high 
ground,  called  the  King's  Mountain,  where  he 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

They  came  up  with  him  about  four  in  the  after- 
Boon,  upon  the  feventh  of  October.  Their  fupc- 
riority  in  number  enabled  them  to  furround  and  at- 
tack him  on  all  fides.  After  an  adtion  that  la  ft  eel 
nf  ar  two  hours,  he  was  ilain,  and  his  troops,  after 
a  very  brave  refiftancc,  were  totally  defeated.  The 
}ofs  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  upwards  of 
three  hundred ;  four  hundred  were  made  prifoners, 
and  very  few  efcaped. 

This  was  a  ievere  blow,  both  from  the  lofs  of 
men,  and  of  fo  excellent  an  officer.  It  elated  the 
Americans  in  a  very  uncommon  manner* — Thejr 
had  been  of  late  under  great  defpondency,  from 
the  repeated  checks  they  had  received  in  thofe 
parts,  but  this  fudden  turn  of  fortune  feemed  to 
promife  a  change  in  their  affairs. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  they  began   foon 

after  to  form  further  projects  for  the  total  expul- 

F  3  fion 
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fion  of  the  Britiih  forces  from  thefe  parts.  General 
*  Sumpter,  one  of  their  moft  adtive  officers,  having 
-  aflembled  a  confiderable  body  of  men,  proceeded 
towards  the  Britiih  ppfts  in  the  upper  country  of 
South  Carolina,  with  an  intent  to  furprize  them. — 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  march,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  fent  orders  to  Colonel  Tarleton  to  haften  with 
all  expedition  to  their  relief. 

The  Colonel  was  at  this  time  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  enemy,  that  they  did  not  imagine  it  was 
in  his  power  .to  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  them  from 
executing  their  defigns.  But  fo  great  was  his  dili- 
gence, that  he  penetrated  through  a  large  extent 
of  country,  in  which  he  had  leveral  deep  and  broad 
rivers  to  crofs,  and  almoft  came  up  with  General 
Sumpter  before  he  was  apprized  of  his  motions.— 
The  American  General  was  preparing  to  pafs  the 
river  Ennoree,  when  he  was  informed  of  Colonel 
Tarleton's  approach.  He  had  hardly  time  to  con- 
vey his  main-body  to  the  other  fide ;  but  his  rear- 
guard could  not  efcape,  every  maiT  being  either 
killed  or  taken. 

He  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. — But  Co- 
lonel Tarleton  purfued  him  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
.  he  found  it  necelfary  to  halt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyger,  not  daring  to  crofs  it  with  the  Britiih 
troops' preffing  on  his  rear.  He  was  partly  in- 
duced to  make  a  ftand  by  the  information  that  Co- 
lonel Tarleton,  in  the  eagernefs  of  his  purfuit,  had 
left  his  infantry  fome  miles  behind,  and  that  the 
whole  force  with  him  did  not  amount  to  three 
hundred  men. 

Not  doubting  to  put  this  handful  to  the  rout 
before  it  was  joined  by  the  main-body,  he  drew  up 
his  own  party,  confuting  of  more  than  a  thoufand 
men,  on  a  very  advantageous  ground  ;  hut  Colonel 
Tarleton,  notwith (landing  his  inferiority,  attacked 
him,  without  waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  his  peo- 
ple, 
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pie,  with  fych  aftonifhing  vigour,  that  his  party 
was  broken,  and  compelled  to  crofs  the  river  in  the 
utmoft  confufion. 

In  this  engagement  the  Americans  loft  a  confider- 
able  number  of  men  :  three  of  their  Colonels  were 
Jailed,  and  General  Sumpter  himfelf  was  danger- 
oufly  wounded.  They  were  clofely  purfued  over 
the  river,  and  their  whole  body  was  either  deftroy- 
\ed  or  difperfed. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  day  added  greatly  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  Britiih  arms,  and  Jlruck  no  fmall 
<lamp  upon  the  eneftiy.  The  circfcmftances  of  the 
engagement  were  Angular  in  every  refpeft.  A  thou- 
fand  men,  well  armed,  polled  on  a  ftrong  ground, 
_ai\d  covered  by  feveral  log-houfes,  had  been  de- 
feated by  a  body  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety  horfe,  and  eighty  foot,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  any  artillery. 

In  order  to  forward  the  operations  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  middle  $nd  the  fouthern  provinces,  a  corps  of 
*hree  thoufand  choice  troops  were  difpatched  under 
the  command  of  General  Leflie,  to  the  Chefapeak, 
ivith  orders  to  occupy  thofe  plates  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, that  were  moft  convenient  to  intercept 
any  fuccours  that  might  be  on  their  way  to  the 
Carolinas. 

The  troops  4ent  upon  this  expedition  landed  ac- 
cordingly in  ieveral  places  in  Virginia,  where  they 
feized  or  deftroyed  a  coniiderabje  quantity  of  mer- 
xhandife  and  (tores,  and  made  prizes  of  a  great 
•number  of  veffels  in  the  various  rivers  and  har- 
bours. But  Lord  Comwallis  being  apprized  the 
intention  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was,  that  this  rein- 
"forcement  fhould  adt  entirely  according  to  his  or- 
ders, directed  General  Leflie  to  repair  forthwith  to 
Charieftown,  and  to  join  him  with  all  fpeed  with 
pne  JuJf  of  his  force,  leaving  the  oiher  for  -the 
F  4  guard 
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guard  of  that  town,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  inter* 
mediate  pofts  between  it  and  the  army  under  hi* 
command. 

This  acceffion  of  ftrength  enabled  Lord  Carn- 
wailis  to  make  fuitablc  preparations  to  penetrate  in* 
to  North  Carolina  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year, 
which  was  the  moil  favourable  feafbn  for  military 
operatipns, 

The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  and  the  phuv 
propofed  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  were  the  more  alarm- 
ing to  Congrefs,  as  they  were  not  in  condition  ta 
provide  a  fufficicnt  force  at  the  prefent  time  to  opt 

fofe  him,  from  the  multiplicity  of  difficulties  they 
ad  to  encounter  in  a  nearer  quarter, 

,  The  earneft  defire  of  General  Arnold  to  fignaiife 
his  return  to  the  caufe  and  ftandard  of  Britain,  in- 
duced Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  detachment,  with  which  he  was 
commiffiened  to  make  a  defcent  in  Virginia.  He 
failed  accordingly  from  New  York  with  a  ftrong 
convoy,  and  landing  on  the  coait  along  the  Chefa* 
peak,  did  immenfe  damage  to  the  enemy  in  all  thofo 
parts. 

The  prodigious  deftrudtioq  of  military  (tores,  and 
of  merchandife,  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  defeat 

,  of  feveral  bodies  of  men,  together  with  the  appre- 
henfion  of  (till  worfe  confequences,  obliged  General 

,  Wafhington  to  difpatch  two  thoufand  of  his  beft 
troops  to  the  affiftance  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to 
which  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  promifed  to  add 
an  equal  number  of  Frencht  The  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this 
force. 

The  French  fquadron  was  alfo  to  co-operate. — ■ 
It  had  lately  fuffered  great  loffes.  Three  {hips  of 
fixty-four  guns,  detached  from  Rhode  Ifland,  in 
<>rder  to  intercept  fome  ftore-flrips  going  from  New 
York  to  Charleftown,  failed  in  their  defign ;  and  an 

their 
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their  return  were  call  away-  Some  of  their  largeft 
frigates  had  ihared  the  fame  fate ;  and  the  remain* 
tier  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ad* 
piiral  Arbuthnot,  when  they  were  relieved  from 
their  fears  by  the  arrival  of  a  ponderable  reinforce- 
ment, 

A  violent  {form  happening  at  this  time,  wherein 
?  Britifli  (hip  of  feventy-four  guns  was  loft,  and 
another  of  the  fame  force  difmafted,  the  French 
fquadron  took  this  opportunity  to  fail  from  Rhode 
Ifland,  intending  to  cqxne  upon  the  armament  em* 
ployed  in  Virginia,  before  the  Britifli  fquadron  had 
fufficiently  repaired  the  damages  fuftained  in  the 
preceding  ftorm,  to  proceed  to  its  affiftance. 

In  full  expedition  of  fuccefs,  the  French  had 
already  fent  lome  fhips  of  force  to  the  Chefapeak, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  arrival  of  any  cranf- 
ports  with  reinforcements  to  the  Britifti  troops,  and 
of  obtaining  an  exaft  information  of  the  refpec- 
.  five  fituation  of  both  parties.  3ut  hearing  that  fe* 
veral  Britiih  fliips  were  on  their  way  to  attack  them, 
they  withdrew  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  On 
their  paiTage  back  to  Rhode  Ifland,  they  fell  iq 
with,  and  paptqred  a  Britiih  fhip  of  forty- four 
guns. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  alarm  was  daily  en- 
creafing  in  Virginia,  froni  the  enterprifing  fpirit 
^nd  rapid  movements  of  General  Arnold,  it  was 
become  neceffary  to  make  the  quickeft  exertions  in 
order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  Virginians.  To 
this  intent  the  French  General,  Count  de  Rochanw 
beau,  embarked  with  two  thoufand  of  his  fele&eft 
men,  and  proceeded  with  the  French  fquadron  from 
Rhode  Ifland  on  the  eighth  of  March,  eighty-one. 

On  intelligence  of  his  departure,  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who  over- 
took him  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  on  the  fixteenth. 
The  Britiih  line  of  battle  confofted  of  one  fliip  of 

ninety 
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pinety  gyns,  three  of  feventy-four,  and  three  6f 
fixty-four.  The  French  had  two  Ihips  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  two  of  feventy-four,  and  three  of  fixty* 
four. 

An  engagement  now  took  place ;  in  which  the 
French,  according  to  their  ufual  fyftem,  avoided 
as  much  as  pofiible  to  come  into  ^clofe  aftion.  As 
*hey  kept  aloof,  only  part  of  the  Britifli  lquadroa 
could  fetch  them,  whkh  occafioned  it  to  fuffer 
much  from  the  great  fuperiority  with  whiph  it  had 
to  contend :  on  the  coming  up  of  the  remainder, 
ithe  French  were  foon  broken,  and  compelled  to  re* 
rire  with  all  fpeed ;  but  the  detriment  fuftained  by 
thofe  lhips  that  had  borne  the  whole  weight  of  their 
fire  was  fuch,  tjiaf  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
purfue  them, 

But  notwithHanding  the  retreat  of  the  French 
fquadron  rendered  the  vidtory  incomplete,  the  ad- 
vantages gained  in  other  refpefts  were  very  deci- 
iive.  Admiral  ArbuthnQt  had  the  fatisfadtion  of 
fruftrating  the  whole  plan  of  operations  formed  by 
the  French  and  Americans^  refpedting  the  enfuing 
^campaign  in  Virginia,  The  Count  de  Rochaimbeau 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Rhode  Ifland,  without 
daring  to  make  the  leaft  attempt  to  land  his  troops; 
aijd  thofe  that  w.ere  fent  from  General  Wafhington's 
army,  were  blocked  up  by  the  Britifh  Ihipping  at 
Annapojis,  in  Maryland,  without  being  able  to 
proceed  to  the  intended  relief  of  Virginia, 

To  the  further  mortification  and  alarm  .of  the 
jenemy,  a  ftrong  reinforcement  arrived  from  New- 
York,  under  the  command  of  General  Philips, 
xyhofe  junftion  wich  General  Arnold  fpread  th£ 
greateft  terror  through  the  whole  Province  of  Vir- 
ginia* 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  at  the  fame  time  preparing 
to  force  his  way  through  North  Carolina,  arid  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  a  c.onfidQrablp  force  towards 

the, 
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the  frontiers  of  that  province.  The  refources  of 
the  Congrefs  were  in  fuch  diforder  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  eighty-one,  that  they  werp 
pot  able ,  to  fpare  any  of  the  troQps  belonging  to  the 
.army  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  the  Telief  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  were  compelled  tp  leave  them 
entirely  tq  their  own  exertions, 

Ijx  this  difficult  fituation,  Qeneral  WafliingtOH 
was  compelled  to  part  with  an  officer  of  whofe  ferr 
vices  he  then  Hood  in  the  higheft  need,  and  to  fend 
him  with  all  expedition  to  affift  them  in  oppofing 
the  progrefc  of  the  Brjtifh  ajrms.  This  was  Gene- 
ral Greene;  whom,  next  to  himfelf,  the  Colonies 
confiderec)  as  the  ableft  officer  in  the  Americap 
army. 

Arrivipg  jn  North  Carolina,  he  found  Lor4 
Cornwallis  on  his  march  to  the  borders  qf  that 
province,  and  on  the  point  of  entering  it.  Hp 
made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  collect  a  fufficient  force 
fo  obftruft  his  motions ;  but  .not  finding  himfelf  in 
a  condition  to  face  him,  he  determined  to  make  an 
attack  upon  fome  of  thp  Britifh  pofts  in  the  up- 
per part  qf  the  country,  hoping  by  fuch  means  tq 
oblige  Lord  Cqrnwallis  to  defift  from  his  prefent 
tfeiign,  in  order  tq  come  to  their  relief. 

The  poft  which  lay  moft  open  to  an  attempt  was 
rhat  called  Ninety-fix,  which  had  been  fortified, 
3nd  well  garrjfqqed ;  but  which  flood  at  fuch  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main-body  then  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  that  General  Greeqe  thought  it,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  the  propereft  objedt  of  an  immediate  attack. 

In  order  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  General  Greene, 
]ie  was  attended  by  the  molt  expert  partifan  among 
the  Continentals  :  this  was  the  celebrated  Cdlonel 
Morgan ;  a  man  of  the  greatcft  perfonal  bravery,  antf 
jhe  moft  diftinguilhed  lkill  in  that  manner  of  fight- 
ing. He  was  in  the  American,  what  Colonel  Ferr 
gufon  had  beeq  in  the  Brjtifli  arn>y^  apd  had  fignal* 

ifed 
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ifed  himfelf  upon  fo  'many  occafions,  both  agtinft 
the  Indians  and  the  Britilh  troops,  that  he  was  be- 
come a  moft  formidable  and  dangerous  enemy, 

WhileXJeneral  Greene  was  occupied  in  attacking 
the  poll  at  Ninety-fix,  Colonel  Morgan  was  em* 
ployed  in  obferving  the  motions  of  the  Britiih  army, 
To  this  intent  he  fixed  himfelf  near  the  river  Paco- 
let,  with  a  body  of  rifle-men  and  of  cavalry,  and  a 
number  of  militia. 

Colonel  Tarleton  was  at  the  fame  time  advancing 
with  all  fpeed  to  the  relief  of  Ninety-fi*.  He  had 
orders  to  clear  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ame- 
rican parties  that  infefted  it,  and  efpe^ially  of  that 
under  Colonel  Morgan.  Purfuant  to  thefe  orders, 
he  prefled  him  jo  vigproyfly,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  haftily  before  him,  till  he  was  arretted  ir> 
his  flight  by  the  Broad  River,  fo  called  from  its 
immenfe  breadth,  and  pf  which  the  waters  were  fo 
much  out  ^>y  the  late  periodical  falls  of  rain,  that 
he  found  it  utterly  impaflable  in  the  prefence  of  an 
enemy  that  was  now  clofe  upon  his  rear. 

Jn  this  extremity  he  refolved  to  poft  hip  men  to 
the  belt  advantage,  and  to  put  all  his  abilities  to 
the  teft  in  the  engagement  which  he  now  faw  could 
no  longer  be  avoided.  He  was  convinced  that  were 
he  defeated,  his  whole  party  muft  either  be  taken 
or  deftroyed  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
campaign  depended  materially  on  its  preservation, 
Animated  by  thefe  motives,  he  made  every  difpo- 
iition  in  his  favour  which  the  nature  of  the  groun^ 
would  admit.  He  formed  his  party  in  two  divi- 
sions :  the  firft,  compofed  of  miljtia,  occupied  the 
front  of  a  wood ;  the  fecond  was  drawn  up  in  the 
wood  itfelf,  and  confifted  of  his  markfmen  and  beft 
troops. 

Colonel  Tarleton,  upon  coming  lip  with  the 
enemy,  drew  up  in  two  lines ;  his  infantry  in  th? 
center  pf  each,  and  his  cavalry  on  ,the  flanks.     He 

attacked 
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attacked  and  routed  the  militia  that  fronted  him, 
purfuing  them  into  the  wood,  whither  they  fled 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 

This  defeat  and  purfuit  being  what  Colonel  Mor- 
gan had  expeded,  he  had  provided  for  it  accord* 
ingly.  On  the  firft  line  giving  way,  he  directed 
the  fecond  to  open  on  the  right  and  left,  and  extend 
along  the  wood.  The  way  being  thus  cleared  for 
thofe  who  fled,  their  purfuers  were  fuffered  to  fol- 
low them  till  they  were  fufficiently  entangled  in  the 
wood  for  the  end  propofed ;  when  on  a  fignal  given, 
they  were  affailed  on  both  fides  with  the  moft  dread* 
fill  difcharge  of  rifle-pieces  from  behind  the  trees* 
almoft  every  ftiot  of  which  took  effeft.  They  were 
inftantly  thrown  into  the  utmdft  diforder  by  thi9 
unexpected  attack  from  an  enemy  they  had  not  feen. 
Great  part  of  the  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces ;  a  re- 
giment that  was  moll  forward  in  the  purfuit,  loft 
its  colours  by  the  fall  of  thofe  who  carried 
them ;  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  after 
a  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  refinance  from  the  ar- 
tillery company,  who  were  all  killed  or  wounded  to  3 
man,  fighting  in  their  defence. 

Notwith  Handing  the  day  was  loft,  Colonel  Tarle^ 
ton  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  that 
he  found  means,  amidft  the  confufion  attending  the 
rout  of  his  people,  to  rally  numbers  of  his  cavalry  j 
at  the  head  of  thefe  he  charged  the  enemy's  horfe, 
put  tbem  to  flight,  and  recovered  his  baggage, 
which  had  been  leized  by  a  body  of  infantry,  moft 
of  whom  were  flain  upon  the  fpot.  This  en- 
gagement happened  on  the  feventeenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, eighty-one. 

The  ill  fortune. of  this  day  was  in  .many  refpe&s 

.decifiye  of  many  fubfequent  events,  ^nd  was  heavily 

fejt  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  in  a  manner  a  repetition  of  the  difafter  that 

had    befallen    the    brave  and  unfortunate  Cblo- 

ncl 
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jiel  Fergufon,  with  this  only  difference,  that  CoWfc 
nel  Tarleton  efcaped  with  life,  and  made  a  tetreat. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  a  boay 
of  light  troops  was  difpatched  by  Lord  Corawalhs 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  come  up  with 
Colonel  Morgan,  retake  the  prifoners  he  had  made, 
and  prevent  his  junction  with  General  Greene ;  btit 
fo  quick  were  the  enemy's  motions,  that  they  could 
not  be  overtaken. 

The  other  forces  deflined  to  join  General  Gieene 
being  now  on  their  march  from  Virginia,  it  became 
an  objeft  of  efTential  confequence  to  prevent  them^ 
as  from  their  aeceffion,  his  ftrength  would  be  aug- 
mented to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  alarmingly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis;  To  enable 
the  Britifh  troops  to  march  with  the  greater  fpeed, 
a  refolution  was  taken  at  the  fame  time  to  deftroy 
all  the  baggage  that  could  not  be  fecured,  &nd  that 
was  deemed  an  unnedeffary  incumbrance  oil  the  ar- 
my's motions.  Nothing  of  confequence  was  refervtd 
but  what  was  indifpenfibly  requifite  for  the  abfolute 
fubfiftence  of  the  troops.  A  few  waggons  only 
were  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fick  and 
wounded,  and  the  tranfportation  of  fait  and  ammu- 
nition* The  cafks  containing  wine  and  rum  were 
all  ftaved,  and  they  fet  forwards  with  no  other  prcr- 
vifion  than  as  much  flour  as  the  men  and  fome  hor- 
fes  were  able  to  carry. 

The  troops  fubmitted  to  all  thefeinconvttfiencie* 
with  admirable  temper  and  patience :  they  had  be- 
fore them  indeed  the  example  of  their  commander, 
who  notwithftanding  an  ill  jftate  of  health,  chearfully 
jpartook  of  all  their  hardlhips,  and  was  no  better 
provided  for  than  the  reft  of  his  people. 

At  the  head  of  a  fmall,  but  brave  and  refoluts 
army,  prepared  and  determined  to  encounter  all  dif- 
ficulties, Lord  Cornwallis  began  his  march  towards* 
.  the  fords  of  the  river  Catawba.    They  were  fo  vi- 
gilant!/ 
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gUahtly  guarded  by  the  enemy,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  move  a  great  length  of  way  towards  its  head  be- 
fore a  paffage  could  be  found.  Even  here  his  mo- 
tions were  lb  clofely  watched,  that  he  was  compel- 
led to  make  a  variety  of  feints,  in  order  to  elud£ 
the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

But  they  continued  to  obferve  his  movements  fb 
unremittingly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  rifk  the  paf- 
fage at  a  ford  five  hundred  yards  wide,  where  the 
men  waded  through  the  water  up  to  their  middle, 
expofed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy  pofted  on 
the  other  fide ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  obftacles,  they 
forced  their  way  over,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
killing  numbers  of  them,  among  whom  were  their 
commander,  General  Davidfon,  a  very  valiant  man, 
and  feveral  other  officers* 

.  The  croffing  of  this  ford  was  followed  by  the 
total  defeat  of  another  body  of  the  enemy  aflembled 
at  fome  miles  diftance,  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry.  He  furprized  them  fo  com- 
pletely, that  they  were  inftantly  routed,  with  fe- 
vere  execution.  This  renewed  the  terror  his  for- 
mer exploits  had  occafioned,  and  kept  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  diftridts  in  >fuch 
awe,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  take  up  arms  againft 
the  Britifh  army  on  its  march,  notwithftandingthey 
were  notorioufly  as  difaffe&ed  a  people  as  any  on  the 
whole  continent. 

The  firft  objedt  in  view,  after  croffing  the  Cataw- 
ba, was  the  purfuit  of  Colonel  Morgan ;  who  on 
hearing  of  the  Britifh  army's  approach,  retired  be- 
fore it  with  the  utmoft  celerity,  marching  day  and 
night  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  river  Yadkin ;  he 
was  followed  with  great  eagernefs  by  the  Britifh 
troops,  who  were  extremely  impatient  to  bereven- 

fed   upon  him  for  the  check   received  at  Broad 
Aver.    But  notwithflanding  the  vigour  with  which 
.they  proceeded,    fo  many   impediments    arofe  in 

their 
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their  way,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  roads,  andttn) 
fwell  of  the  waters  every  where,  that  they  could 
not  come  up  with  him  till  the  evening  of  the  fecond 
day's  purfuit;  by  which  time  he  had  paffed  over 
the  main  body  of  his  infantry,  and  all  his  cavalry, 
with  moft  of  his  baggage*  His  rear-guard  was 
routed  and  difperfed,  and  the  remainder  of  his  bag- 
gage taken.  But  as  the  ford  through  which  he  had 
crofled  became  immediately  impaflable,  through 
the  rains  that  fell  that  very  everting,  Lord  Corn-* 
wallis  was  obliged  to  direft  his  march  to  the  uppef 
fords  of  the  river.      • 

As  General  Greene  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  th< 
reinforcements  from  Virginia,  the  Britiih  troops 
haftencd  to  cut  off  his  communication  from  that 
province,  by  marching  with  all  fpeed  to  the  river 
Dan,  which  forms  the  upper  boundary  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Such  was  the  celerity  of  Lord  Comwallis,  that 
htf  fully  fucceeded  in  his  defign.  Finding  himfelf 
between  that  province  and  General  Greene's  army, 
he  proceeded  in  queft  of  him  with  the  more  expedi<* 
tion,  as  he  now  imagined  that  he  would  be  dom* 
pelled  to  an  engagement,  in  order  to  extricate  him* 
felf.  He  had  been  informed  that  all  the  fords  of 
that  river,  excepting  thofe  of  which  he  now  was 
matter,  were  impaflable  at  this  feafon,  and  that  a 
fuflteient  quantity  of  boats  could  not  poffibly  be 
procured  to  ferry  over  fq  large  a  body  as  that  under 
General  Greene.  But  contrary  to  his  expe&ation* 
and  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  he  foon  difco- 
Vered  that  his  purfuit  of  the  American  General  was 
fruitlcfs.  The  bridges  on  the  roads  were  all  bro- 
ken down,  the  boats  deftroyed  or  removed,  and 
every  obftruSion  contrived  to  retard  his  motions.—* 
Arriving  at  Boyd's  Ferry,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Feb* 
ruary,  he  was  informed  that  General  Greene  had 

crofled 
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imfled  it  (bine  hours  before,  and  was  fafe  on  the 
fether  fide  of  the  river  with  his  whole  army. 
•  This  was  highly  mortifying  to  Lord  Cornwall  is, 
who  had  entertained  no  doubt  of  overtaking  and 
Compelling  him  to  fight*.  As  all  hopes  were  at  ah 
end  of  preventing  the  junction  of  the  Virginian 
troops  with  General  Greene;  and  as  the  Britifh 
army  was  too  feeble  to  follow  him  into  Virginia^ 
he  now  determined  to  repair  to  HilMborough,  and 
take  up  his  quarters  there,  in  order  to  give  his 
troops  feme  reft  after  the  fatigues  they  had.endured. 

Ndtwithftandingthey  had  failed  in  the  defignof 
Intercepting  the  enemy,  they  had  hdwever  enjoyed 
the  iatisfa&lori  of  forcing  him  to  retire  from  the 
Carolitiasj  and  had  (truck  the  people  of  thofe  pro* 
vinces  with  equal  dread  and  aftoniftimeta  at  the 
invincible  courage  and  perfeverance  with  which 
they  had  gone  through  a  conftant  feries  of  the  great-? 
feft  hardfliips:  Deftitute  of  every  refreshment  and 
tonifdrti  vrithdut  any  other  ftfppdrt  excepting  what 
was  indifpenfible  for  exiftence,  they  had  fpent  the 
day  in  continual  toil,  marching  through  waftes  and 
forefts  without  roads  or  tracks,  expoled  to  perpe- 
tual ambtffhes,  and  paffing  the  night  without  cover^ 
and  open  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  wtathen 

While  Lord  Cornwallis  was  eiriployed  in  thefe 
varidus  expeditions ,  it  was  judged  highly  expedient 
to  gain  fome  convenient  poft  on  the  fea-fide  of 
North  Carolina,  in  order  to  eftabliih  a  fafer  line  of 
tommunicatiori  with  him,  thin  through  that  length 
of  country  by  which  it  was  now  carried  on  with  fo 
much  danger  of  interception.  To  this  intent  Co- 
lonel Balfour,  who  commanded  at  Charleftdwn  in 
the  abfence  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  commiffidned  Major 
Craig  to  proceed  to  Capte  Fear  river,  at  the  head  of 
a  confiderable  detachment,  under  the  convoy  ot 
Captain  Berkley,  with  fome  fliips  of  force 
;    Vol.  IV,  No,  23.  G  Th* 
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The  troops  and  marines  landed  at  fome  mile* 
diftance  from  the  town  of  Wilmington,  fituated 
upon  that  river,  and  the  (hipping  entered  it  at  the 
fame  time ;  upon  which  the  place  furrendered  at 
difcretion.  Some  veffels  laden^with  goods  and  war- 
like (lores  were  taken ;  a  body  of  the  enemy  that 
had  affembled  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  de- 
feated, with  the  iofs  of  a  great  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition, and  the  whole  adjacent  country  was  entirely 
reduced  to  fubjefikion.  After  which,  the  town  it- 
felf  was  put  into  a  date  of  defence,  and  endeavours 
made  to  open  a  communication  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  according  to  the  dire&ions  he  had  given.    - 

The  poffeffion  of  Wilmington,  and  the  retreat  of 
General  Greene  into  Virginia,  had  revived  the  hopes 
of-the  Royalifts  in  the  back  parts  of  North  Carolina. 
Some  hundreds  of  them  affembled  with  an  intent  of 
repairing  to  the  King's  ftandard  at  HilKborough ;  on 
intelligence  of  which  a  ftrong  party  of  the  enemy 
marched  to  intercept  them.  Colonel  Tarieton  was 
,  fent,  on  the  other  hand,  to  protedl  them,  and  they 
received  notice  to  hold  themfelyes  in  readinefs  to  join 
him.  Unfortunately,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can detachment,  they  miftook  it  for  that  commanded 
by  Colonel  Tarieton ;  the  confequence  was,  that 
they  were  furrounded,  and  made  prifoners  by  the 
enemy,  *  who  were  accufed,  on  this  occafion,  of  hav- 
ing killed  many  of  them  after  they  had  a(ked  for 
quarter. 

This  accident,  though  not  of  much  importance 
in  itfelf,  was  of  much  differvice  to  the  Royal  caufc, 
by  difcouraging  many  from  joining  the  Britifti 
ftandard  who  had  been  feeking  the  occafion  of 
doing  it,  but  were  now  deterred  by  the  activity 
with  which  they  faw  that  all  intentions  of  this  kind 
were  fruftrated. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  of  this 
nature,  and  to  encourage  his  own  adherents,  Gene- 
ral 
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telGitene  having  been  largely  reinforced,  repaired 
the  river  Dan,  and  advanced  into  North  Carolina* 
As  the  ftrength  he  brought  with  him  was  much  fu- 
perior  in  number  to  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  was 
imagined  that  he  propofed  to  rifle  an  engagement 
on  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered. 

Colonel  Tarleton  was  detached  with  a  fmall,  but 
feleft  body  to  watch  hi^  motions.  On  the  fecond 
of  March,  eighty-one,  he  fell  in  with  confiderable 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  attacked  and 
routed,  driving  them  to  their  main  body,,  which 
apprehending  the  approach  of  the  whole  Britifh 
army,  fell  back  to  an  advantageous  pofition,  in 
order  to  wait  with  more  fecurity  the  arrival  of  a 
very  ftrong  reinforcement  of  Continental  regulars 
that  was  daily  expedted. 

As  General  Greene's  light  infantry  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  confifted  chiefly  of  markfmen,  they 
proved  fo  troublefome,  that  it  was  determined,  if 
poffible,  to  circumvent,  and  deftroy  or  capture 
them.  After  ufing  much  vigilance,  they  were  at 
length  furprized  in  their  quarters,  $nd  defeated  with 
fo  much  lols,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
their  army,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  preparing  to 
attack,  General  Greene  feeing  his  people  difcour- 
aged  by  the  flight  of  his  light  troops,  made  an 
immediate  retreat. 

The  pofition  which  he  took  was  fo  ftrong,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  convenient,  either  to  advance  or 
retire,  at  pleafure,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  finding 
it  impracticable  to  force  the  Americans  to  an  en- 
gagement, contented  himfelt  with  keeping  them 
from  making  irruptions  into  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  was  reprefented  to  him  as  well  affedted  to 
the  Britifh  caufe.  But  notwith (landing  his  care 
and  circumfpeftion  in  favour  of  thole  whom  he 
efteemed  his  friends,  experience  daily  convinced 
him,  that  if  they  were  not  few  in  number,  they 
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were  however  very  averfe  to  join  him ;  and*  tKfct 
though  they  might  be  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  au- 
thority of  Britain,  they  had  no  inclination  to  ruir 
any  hazard  for  its  re-eftablifhment. 

The  long  expected  reinforcements  having  at 
length  joined  General  Greene,  his  anhy  now  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  feven  thoufand  men,  two-thirds 
of  which  confiftediof  regulfts  and  well  trained  ride 
and  markfmen-  With  this  force  he  no  longer  he- 
fitated  to  face  the  Britilh  army,  which  did  not  much1 
exceed  twothoufand  men.- 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  at  day-break,  Lord 
Gornwallis  fet  forward  to  meet  the  American  Ge- 
rterai,  who1  was* reported*  to  be  advancing  fullfpeed* 
to  attack  him.*  Colonel  Tarletoa-  falling  in  with 
the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  charged  them 
withhis^ufual  fpirit,  and  put  them  inflantly  tor  the 
rout,  purfuing  them  tilt  he  came  within  fight  of 
their  main*  body,  which*  was  dijwn  up  In  order  of 
battle  upon  a  rifing  ground*  not  Tar  from  a  town 
called  Guildford* 

Between  the  two*armieS  lay  a'  plantation;  with; 
fome  open  fields  on  each  fide;  beyond  it  flood,  at 
feme  diflance,  a  woodr  about  one  mile  in  depth ; 
the  ground  behind  it  being  an  extenfive  plain.— 
The  ground  whereonthe  American  army  flood,  was 
Ikirted  towards  the  right  of  the  Britifli  army  with  * 
continuance  of  wood.^ 

The  front  of  the  wood  behind'  the*  plantations- 
was  occupied  by  the  firft  line  of  the  American  army,, 
compofed  of  the  North  Carolina  militia ;  the  fecond 
was  formed  in  the  wood,  and  confided  of  well  dif- 
ciplined  Virginia-men;  the  third,  pofted  in  the 
fame  manner,  was  a  chofen  body  of  Continental- 
veterans  :  their  right  and  left  were  covered  by  dra- 
goons and  rifle-men. 

On  reconnoitring  the  difpofition  of  jhe  enemy,  as 
the  wood  appeared  lefs  thick  and  bufhy  on  their  left,. 

Lord- 
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*Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  make  it  the  princi- 
pal objeft  of  his  attack.  The  fmallnefs  of  his  force 
admitted  of  no  more  than  two  lines.  His  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  General  Leflie;  his  left 
by  Colonel  Webfter :  a  body  of  referve,  with  the 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Tarleton,  were  polled  iji 
readinefs  to  fupport,  .with  facility  every  corps  that 
itood  before  it,  and  to  feize  every  advantage. 

The  battle  began  ajtout  two  in  the  afternoon ; 
when  after  many  fevere  difcharges  on  both  fides, 
-the  fuperiority  of  the  Americans* enabling  them  to 
<  out-flank  the  wings  of  the  Britifh  army,  the  fecond 
Jine  was  obliged  to  .unite  with  the  fir  ft,  in  ord$r 
to  form  an  equal  length  of  front  with  ihe  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  till  then,  by  xxtending/trheir  wings, 
^galled  it  with  a  heavy  fire  on  < each  fide. 

In  this  pofit ion r  notwithstanding  the  difparity  of 
numbers,  the  Britifh  lijie  prefled  forward  with  a 
•vigour  which  the  qfcemy  were  not  able  to  withftand ; 
their  front  line  Jw  as  entirely  broken,  and  put  tp 
-flight.  The  Jktfl|fc  troops  notf  entered  the  wood* 
to  attack  the  fecond ;  but  it  ftood  its  ground  with 
<mucj*  more  firmnefs.  The  troops  compofing  it 
.were,  in  fa&,  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  regulars  : 
.they  made  a  .mod  refolute  defence,  and  were  not 
:difcomfited  without  much  difficulty ;  neither  did 
they  betake  themfelves  to  flight,  but  {ell  back  into 
.the  third  $11%  .confiding  entirely  ,of  fele&ed  Re- 
gulars. 

The  advantages  of  the  .ground  w,ere  wholly  on 
the  fide  of  the  Americans.  The  wopd,  wherein 
both  armies  were  now  engaged,  was  So  thick,  that 
Jittlc  or  no  order  could  qe  obferved  in  advancing 
upon  the  enemy.  The  formation  pf  a  regular  line 
being  impracticable,  perfonal  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity were  now  upon  a  parity  with  military  (kill  and 
vdifcipline* 

G  g  In 
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In  no  one  adtion  during  the  American  war,  was 
the  native  bravery  of  the  Britifh  nation  more  refo- 
lutely  difplayed,  and  more  effe&ually  exerted. — 
The  battle  was  now  become  a  trial  of  the  ftrength, 
a&ivity,  and  valour  of  every  man  that  fought.  The 
enemy  that  had  been  broken  in  the  commencement 
of  the  a&ion,  now  rallied  every  where,  and  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  the  greateft  degree  of  fierce- 
nefs  and  obftinacy.  Both  parties  engaged  in  fepa- 
rate  detachments,  unconnected  with  each  other; 
but  ftill  the  numeroufnefs  of  the  enemy  empowered 
them  to  attack  feveral  of  the  Britifh  corps  in  their 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  to  inclofe  them  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  oblige  them,  notwithftanding  their 
inferiority,  to  prefent  a  face  on  every  fide:' 

In  this  manner  the  fight  was  carried  on  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  Britifh  troops  however  ftill 
continued  to  advance,  and  the  enemy  gradually  to 
retire  towards  the  further  end  of  the  wood.  It  was 
at  length  penetrated  by  a  divi£on  of  the  Britifh 
army;  this  was  the  fecond  battalion  of  Guards. 
On  their  entrance  into  the  plain,  they  found  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  regulars  drawn  up  in  readi- 
nefs  to  receive  them.  But  their  attack  was  fo  im- 
petuous, that  the  enemy  was  immediately  routed, 
with  the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  and  driven  into  a 
wood  in. their  rear.  Here  they  recovered  them-' 
felves,  and  the  Guards  purfuing  them,  received  fuch 
a  fire,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
plain,  where  they  were  charged  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  The  troops  which  they  had  before  routed, 
having  aifo  rallied,  took  this  opportunity  to  fally 
from  the  wood,  and  retake  their  artillery.  The 
enemy's  great  fuperiority  in  numbers  had  thrown 
the  Guards  into  diforder ;  but  their  commander, 
General  O'Hara,  though  wounded,  by  his  fpirited 
exertions  brought  them  again  into  order  and  a&ion. 

By 
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By  this  time  other  divifions  of  the  Brftifh  army 
had  made  their  way  through  the  wood,  and  charged 
the  enemy  as  faft  as  they  came  up.  They  were  fo 
effectually  fupported  by  the  artillery,  commanded 
by  Captain  Macleod,  and  the  cavalry  under  Colo- 
nel Tarleton,  who  fucceffively  arrived  at  thi$  criti- 
cal jundure,  that  after  a  bloody  and  hard  contefted 
conflict,  the  enemy  was  at  laft  completely  defeated 
in  this  quarter,  with  the  total  lofs  of  artillery  and 
ammunition. 

But  the  adtion,  though  terminated  here,  ftill 
continued  in  other  parts.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept 
up  on  the  right  of  the  Britifh  army,  where  both 
fides  maintained  the  fight  with  as  much  fury  as 
ever.  The  appearance  of  Colonel  Tarleton  quick- 
ly decided  the  conteft.  He  made  fo  refolute  an 
onfet,  that  the  enemy  was  inftantly  broken,  and  ob- 
liged to  fly  to  the  thickeft  parts  of  the  woods. 

The  remaining  divifions  of  the  Britifh  army  that 
were  yet  engaged,  had  at  the  fame  time  the 
good  fortune  to  rout  thofe  that  were  oppofed  to 
them,  who  being  informed  that  their  princi- 
pal troops  had  been  worfted  and  put  to  flight, 
thought  it  neceffary  to  confult  their  own  fafety,  by 
withdrawing  with  the  utmoft  fpeed. 

The  excefiive  fatigue  undergone  by  the  Britifh 
troops,  in  encountering  fuch  a  multitude  of  ene- 
mies, prevented  thefe  from  being  clofely  purfucd. 
They  did  not,  however,  make  any  halt  till  they 
were  near' twenty  miles  diftance  from  the  field  of* 
battle. 

So  great  was  the  want  of  provifions  in  the  Britifh 
army,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  not  able  to  follow 
the  blow  he  had  given  the  enemy.  Their  lofs  in 
flain  and  wounded  was  computed  at  above  two 
thoufand.  But  what  was  of  more  importance,  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  troops  had  been  confirm- 
ed in  fo  confpicuous  a  manner,  that  had  not  every 
G  4.  kind 
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kind  of  impediment  and  difficulty  arofe  to  obftrn^i 
their  progrefs,  fuch  was  the  dread  and  terror  they 
had  infpired,  tha.t  it  was  highly  probable  the  fuc- 
ceft  of  this  day  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
mod  fortunate  confequences  to  the  Britifh  arms. 

Thp  fplendour  of  this  viftpry  was  clouded, 
Jioweypr,  by  the  lofs  of  a  number  of  brave  offi- 
cers apd  foldiers ;  fmall  in  itfelf,  and  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  glory  and  advantage  that  were  obtained  ; 
but  great,  wjien  weighed  with  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
army  of  which  they  formed  fo  confideratye  a  part, 
and  with  the  profeffional  merit  of  thofe  who  fell.— 
Among  thefe  Colonel  Webfter  was  highly  and  dc- 
fervedly  regretted :  Ms  fervices  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  campaign  in  the  Carolines  had  beeq 
truly  eminent,  and  he  bad  in  no  little  degree  con? 
tributed  to  the  gaining  pf  thf  battle  in  which  he 
loft  his  life. 

Such  was  the  zeal  and  refolutkm  difplayed  by  the 
Britifh  troops  on  this  memorable  day,1  that  it  was 
hard  to  decide  who  had  diftinguifhed  thpmfelves 
moft.  By  the  unanimous  con  fen t  of  all,  no  maq 
could  have  exhibited  more  perfo'nal  courage,  as 
well  as  generalfhip,  than  Lord  Cornwajlis  did  upon 
fhis  trying  occafion.  Notwithftanding  an  ill  date 
of  health,  he  was  prefent  wherever  there  was  moft 
danger.  To  the  great  fatisfaftion  of  the  whole 
ar^iy,  he  had  the  good,  fortune  to  efcape  without  a 
wound,  though  two  horfes  were  killed  under  him. 

After  refting  at  Guildford  two  days,  during  which 
they  wanted  bread,  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
country  compelled  the  troops  to  quit  that  place, 
and  to  diredt  their  march  towards  Wilmington*—- 
They  halted  enly  two  days  more  on  their  road  to 
fhat  town,  in  order  to  procure  fome  provifions.— 
They  now  fully  experienced  how  much  they  had 
been  deceived  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
numbers  in  thofe  parts  that  had  been  the  fcene  of 
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Aeir  military  operations.  Though  victorious? 
pone  of  their  adherents  ventured  to  avow  them* 
felves,  and  take  up  arms  in  their  favour.  Lore} 
CornwalHs  Jffued  a  proclamation,  in  order  to  ftimu- 
late  them,  but  it  proved  ineffectual. 

After  a  tedious  march  of  three  weeks,  the  Britifh 
army  arrived  at  Wilmington  on  the  feventh  of 
April.  Here  the  firft  care  of  Lord  Cornwall  is  was 
to  provide  a  iufficiency  of  fupplies  to  enable  him  to 
take  the  field  as  foph  as  he  had  given  his  people 
that  repofe  to  which  they  were  lo  juftly  entitled, 
after  the  long  courfe  of  toil  and  hardfhip  they  had 
endured,  and  had  fubmittgd  to  with  fp  much  readir 
$efs  and  alacrity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inutility  of  the  various 
plans  that  had  been  formed  on  the  fuppofed  co- 
operation of  the  friends  to  the  Britifh  government, 
appeared  in  (q  ftrQng  a  light,  that  all  hopes  of  ef- 
fential  affiftance  ffom  that  quarter  were  totally  at 
^n  end  The  utmoft  that  was  now  looked  for  on 
their  part,  was  a  chearful  fubmiffion  to  the  Britifh 
arms,  in  cafe  of  their  fuccefs^  and  fuch  accident 
tal  intelligence  as  tljey  were  able  to  convey  without 
fear  of  a  difcovery. 

It  now  became  evident,  that  the  fpirit  and  acti- 
vity of  the  party  oppofue  to  Britain,  were  incom- 
parably fuperipr  to  the  exertions  of  its  friend*} 
whence  it  was  not  unrealbnabiy  inferred,  that  not* 
withstanding  all  afiertions  to  the  contrary,  the  num- 
ber of  tbele  wsjs  much  fmaller  than  had  been  re* 
prefented,  and  that  their  timidity  and  backward? 
fcefs  proceeded  from  the  confcipnfnefs  of  their  infe- 
riority in  point  of  ftrength  and  numbers. 

The  frequent  reprefentations  of  their  ability  and 
inclination  to  take  an  adtive  part  in  favour  of  Bri- 
tain, had  more  than  once  led  the  Britifh  comman- 
ders into  unexpected  difficulties.  The  defire  of 
leaving  no  means  untried  that  could  be  productive 
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of  any  fucpefs,  had  induced  them  to  make  the  ur- 
moft  trial  of  the  degree  of  confidence  they  could 
place  in  the  promifes  of  aid  which  they  fo  frequent- 
ly received/  Nor  did  they  ever  defift  from  repeat- 
ing thefe  trials ;  being  determined  that  their  well- 
wilhers  ihould  have  no  caufe  or  pretext  to  com- 
plain that  they  had  wanted  opportunities  to  teftify 
by  their  a&ions,  the  loyalty  and  attachment  which 
they  had  fo  conftantly,  and  fo  warmly  profefled. 
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Hurricane  in  the  Weft  Indies. — Secret  Treaty  between 
Holland  and  America. — Rupture  with  Holland.—*- 
Parliamentary  Debates  relating  to  tbefe  Matters.-— 
Lojfes  of  the  Dutch. 

17*1. 

TH  E  autumn  of  the  year  eighty  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  and  deftru&ive 
hurricanes  that  was  ever  experienced  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  damage  done  by  it  to  fome  of  the 
Britifh  and  French  iflands,  as  well  as  to  their  Ship- 
ping in  thofe  feas,  was  immenfe,  and  exceeded  any 
loflcs,  from  fuch  a  caufe,  that  had  yet  happened  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Britifh  ifland  that  fuffered  moft,  was  the 
Jongeft  fettled,  and  moft  flouriihrng  one,  Barba- 
does.  It  underwent  almoft  a  total  deftru&ion. 
The  iflands  of  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  partook  greatly  in  the  general  cala- 
mity. 

The  French  iflands  of  Martinica  and  Guada- 
Joupe  fuffered  alfo  dreadfully.  The  principal 
towns  in^both  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  Multi- 
tudes were  loft  through  the  irruption  of  the  fea, 
and  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  efpecially  at  Bar- 
badoes,  where  fome  thoufands  perifhed.  Among 
the  vaft  quantity  of  ihipping  caft  away  were  two 
Britilh  fliips  of  the  line,  and  feven  frigates,  beiides 
other  armed  veflels.  Several  French  Ihips  of  war 
met  with  the  fame  fate. 

The  amount  of  the  terrible  lofles  incurred  on 
this  occafion,  added  to  thofe  that  had  befallen 
the  nation  during  the  preceding  fummer,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Eaft  and  WqH  India  fleets,  with 

part 
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;part  of  that  deftincd  for  Quebec,  was  fo  enormous* 
that  it  fpread  an  extenfive  alarm  throughout  the 
realm.  T.he  expences  of  the  w^r  were  annually 
increafing,  while,  through  this  accumulation  of 
adverfity,  the  means  pf  iupporting  it  wece  confi- 
*lerably  diminifhe4. 

From  thefe  motives,  together  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  domeftic  .horrors  during  the  late 
riots,  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large  became 
fullen  and  difcontented.  It  feemed  to  fome,  as  if 
the  prefent  period  had  been  marked  by  ^leftiny  for 
-misfortunes  and  mortifications  of  every  kind. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  denial  to  redrefs  the  many 
grievances  complained  of  in  the  petitions  from  the 
counties  in  England,  contributed  powerfully  to 
augment  the  general  diffatisfadtioiv  Various  meet- 
ings were  held,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  resolu- 
tion taken  tp  infift  upon  t;l\e  granting  of  their  de- 
mands. 

Such  was  the  general  difpqfition  of  the  people, 
when  an  accident  happened,  which  called  up  their 
attention  in  a  particular  manner,  as  it  opened  a  new 
and  very  important  fcene  to  their  confideration. 

Since  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  between 
<3reat  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  an  intercourfe  very 
.inimical  to  the  former  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
JXitch  with  the  latter.  Though  not  openly  avowed 
hy  the  States  General,  it  was  encouraged  by  num- 
bers of  individuals,  not  only  of  the  commercial 
/clafles,  who  profited  by  it,  but  of  all  other  deno- 
minations. The  emifiarics  of  'France  excited  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  enmity  to  Britain,  that  all  the  neprefentar 
jtions  which  wer$  made  of  the  detriment  accruing  to 
It,  from  fuch  a  condudt  being  permitted  pr  con- 
nived at,  made  no  impreffion  on  the  States. 

When  France  declared  herfelf  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rica, the  French  fa&ion,  which  had  been  gradually 
gaining  ftrength,  determined  to  follow  the  example 

of 
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•f  that  power ;  but  in  order  at  the  fame  time  to 
avoid  the  refentment  of  Great  Britain,  judged  it 
fefeft  to  enter  into  a  clandeftine  treaty  with  th* 
Americans.  To-  this  purpofe,  a  private  negocia* 
tion  was  fet  on  foot  with  the  commilfioners  ap- 
pointed by  Congrefs. 

This  negotiation-  was  principally  patronized  by 
the  regency  of  Amfterdam,  a  city  that  had  long£ 
been  noted  for  its  partiality  to  the  caufe  ot 
France,  or  of  any  power  unfriendly  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  penfionary  of  this  city,  Mr.  Van  Berkel, 
a  man  of  abilities,  and'  a  fwonr  enemy  to  the  Eng- 
tifli,  was  the  pcrfon  who1  conducted  this  bufinefs. 
Being  from  his  office  a  minifter  of  ftate  of  the 
greateft  authority  and  influence,  it  was  fpeedily 
terminated;  a  friendfhip  and  alliance  was  fettled 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Americans  ;  of  which 
the  common  enmity  of  both  to  the  Britilh  natiotv 
became- the  ftrongeft  and  fureft  bond; 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  indeed  provifional^ 
and  the  treaty  itfelf  purely  commercial;  but  the 
Americans  were  clearly  treated  with  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

Tnougfr  Amfterdam  alone  feemed  to  ad  upon- 
thi*occafion>  yet  the  world  well  underftood,  that 
the  weight  of  this  great  and  powerful  city  was  too 
heavy  to-be  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  whole 
province,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  or  even  of 
alt  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

It  was  from  the  knowledge  of  this,  together 
with  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  faction  in  Hol- 
land, that  the  Congrefs  relied  on  the  ftrength  and 
validity  of  any  meafures  and  tranfaftions  that  might 
take  place  between  the  refpe&ive  agents  of  the* 
iontradting  parties. 

Still,  however,  this  treaty  was  negociated  and 

ooncluded  in  the  utmoft  concealment  and  privacy.* 

It  was.  figned  on  the  fourth  of  September,  feventy- 

-  cighry 
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eight,  by  Mr.  Doneaville,  a  Dutch  merchant,  6tt 
the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  William  Lee  on  the  other  ; 
both  of  whom  had  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  for 
that  purpofe,  in  order  to  avoid  all  fufpicion. 

This/  tranfa&ion  had  now  lain  dormant  two  entire 
years ;  but .  the  ruling  powers  in  America  were 
highly  defirous  that  it  fhould  be  brought  to  ma- 
turity, and  openly  acknowledged  on  the  part  of 
Holland.  The  events  of  theie  two  years  were 
fuch  as  encouraged  them  to  think  that  the  Dutch 
would  not  be  backward  to  comply  with  their  wilhes. 
Much  ill  blood  and  altercation  had  been  created 
betweenGreat  Britain  and  Holland,  through  the  con- 
tinual affiftance  given  to  France  by  the  latter,  and 
the  refolute  methods  adopted  by  the  former  in  order 
to  prevent  it. 

Such  was  the  fnuation  of  affairs, .  when  Congrefs 
took  the  refolution  to  depute  a  perlbn  of  the  higheft 
rank  among  them  to  Holland,  in  the  chara&er  of 
an  ambaffador,  to  the  intent  of  bringing  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  an  alliance  between  both  countries  to  a  folid 
and  effectual  conclufion. 

The.perfon  chofen  for  this  important  embaffy 
was  Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  Prefident  of  the  Con- 
grefs, a  vgentleman  of  known  abilities,  and  refpedt- 
able  charadter.  The  high  ftation  he  had  filled 
with  fo  much  propriety  and  applaufc,  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  commiflion  he  was  inverted 
with,  and  it  was  hoped  woulc\  prove  a  motive  for 
accelerating  flie  union  propofed  between  Holland 
and  America. 

With  this  view  and  deftination,  he  embarked  at 
Philadelphia,  in  a  veffel  bound  to  Holland ;  but  it 
was  taken  on  its  voyage,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, eighty,  and  all  the  papers  relating  to  his 
miffion  were  feized.  He  was  himfelf,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  committed  as  a  ftatc  prifoner  to 
clofe  confinement  m  the  Tower. 

The 
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The  objedt  of  his  commiffion  being  fully  dif- 
covered  by  his  papers,  the  Britifh  ambaffador  at 
the  Hague  remonftrated  in  very  fpirited  terms  to 
the  States  General,  on  the  urifriendlinefs  and  im- 
propriety of  fuffering  fuch  tranfa&ions  to  pafs  un- 
noticed and  untenfured  in  any  of  their  fubje&s : 
He  demanded  a  formal  difavowal  of  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  regejncy  of  Amfterdam,  an  adequate 
fatisfa&ion  for  the  infult  offered  to  Great  Britain, 
2nd  a  due  punifhment  On  the  offenders. 

The  memorial  to  this  purpofe  was  prefented  to 
the  States  General  on  the-  tenth  of  November 
eighty,  and  was  followed  by  another,  ft  ill  more 
prefling,  on  the  twelfth  of  December :  but  neither 
of  them  produced  any  effect.  The  oply  anfwer 
that  could  be  obtained  was,  that  they  would  be 
taken  into  confideration  according  to  the  ufages 
and  forms  cuftomary  in  fuch  matters ;  and  that  a 
reply  would  be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature  of  their 
government  would  admit. 

This  anfwer  not  proving  fatisfaftory  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  it  came  to  the  refolution  of  re 
calling  the  Britifh  ambaffador  from  the  Hague,  and 
of  proceeding  to  immediate  hoftilities  againft  the 
fubjedts  of  the  United  Provinces. 

A  declaration  was  iffued  accordingly  on  the 
twentieth  of  December,  wherein  the  condudt  of 
the  States  General  was  feverely  reprehended,  for 
their  neglect  of  fulfilling  the  part  of  friends  and 
allies  to  Great  Britain,  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  fo  many  treaties,  and  for  the  unjuft  and  inimical 
partiality  conftantly  difplayed  in  favour  of  France, 
and  every  other  foe  to  the  Britifh  nation,  as  well  as 
for  the  countenance  and  fupport  fo  notorioufly  af- 
forded to  the  Americans.  This  conduct  was  im- 
puted to  the  prevalence  of  the  French  tfa&ion  in 
Amfterdam:  it  was  fpecified  in  the  declaration, 
that,  were  it  practicable,  the  Britiih  government 

would 
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would  dire&  the  vengeance  of  Britain  againft  tVdi 
city  alone,  without  involving  the  remainder  of  the 
Dutch  nation  in  the  punishment  which  that  part  of 
it  fo  juftly  merited.  The  utmoft  readinefs  was  ac 
the  fame  time  profefled  to  return  tt>  the  ancient 
union  and  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, on  this  latter's  giving  fatisfa&ion  for  its  paft, 
and  fecurity  for  its  future  conduct.  u  We  meal* 
only/9  concluded  the  declaration,  "  to  provide  for 
our  own  fecurity,  by  defeating  tht  dangerous  de* 
figns  that  have  been  formed  againft  us.  We  {hall 
ever  be  difpofed  to  return  to  friendfliip  with  the 
States  General,  when  they  fincerely  revert  to  that 
fyftem  which  the  wifdom  of  their  ancestors  formed, 
and  which  has  now  been  fubvefted  by  a  powerful 
faction,  confpiring  with  France  againft  the  trutf 
intcrefts  of  the  republic,  no  lefs  than  againft  thofe 
of  Great  Britain." 

In  this  manner  was  added  another  enemy  to  the 
formidable  combination  already  fubfifting  againft 
this  country.  What  rendered  him  the  more  dan- 
gerous was  his  proximity,  and  his  great  maritime 
ftrength.  It  was  not,  however,  without  the  utmoft 
aftomfhment,  that  the  politicians  of  Europe  beheld 
a  connection  formed  between  the  Houfe  or  Bourbon 
and  the  United  Provinces.  The  dangers  to  which 
they  expofed  themfelves  by  fuch  a  meafure,  were 
manifeft;  while  the  utility  refulting  from  it  was 
problematical.  In  the  opinion  of  the  unprejudiced, 
it  feerned  to  be  momentary  at  beft ;  and  threatened 
to  fubjeft  them  to  many  more  inconveniences  in 
future,  than  they  would  derive  benefits  from  it  at 
the  prefent. 

Their  alliance  with  America  was  considered  at 
the  fame  time  as  a  meafure  didated  by  the  in- 
trigues of  France,  and  taken  up  in  a  fit  of  refent- 
inent  for  the  obftruftions  they  had  met  with  in  the 
profecution  of  their  commercial  fchemes  with  both/ 

Inftead 
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Thus,  inftead  of  attending  to  the  eflential  ahd  long 
eftabliftied  maxims  of  their  policy,  they  were  led 
away  by  the  private  views  of  merchants  and  traders* 
whofe  tranfient  benefit  was  unhappily  confulted, 
in  preference  to  the  permanent  intereft  of  the 
ftate. 

In  this  critical  lituation  of  national  affairs,  a  new 
Parliament  was  called,  and  met  at  the  clofe  of 
Qdfcober.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  "re- 
markably fpirited,  and  deferiptive  of  the  refolution 
and  fuccefs  with  which  Great  Britain  had  fp  nobly 
withftood  and  difappointed  the  efforts  of  its  nume- 
rous enemies*  It  held  out  with  great  ftrength  and 
animation  of  language,  the  neceflity  of  continuing 
vigoroufly  to  exert  the  courage  and  power  of  the 
nation  in  order  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace. 

A  warm  debate  was  occafioned  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  by  the  motion  for  the  addrefs*  The 
queftion  fo  often  agitated  concerning  the  propriety 
of  the  American  war,  was  again  brought  up  and 
litigated  on  both  fides  with  great  energy.  Thofe 
who  maintained  the  neceflity  of  ftill  carrying  it  on, 
alledged  the  fuccefles  of  the  preceding  campaign  ; 
the  terror  with  which  the  aftonifliing  valour  and 
exertions  of  the  Britifh  troops  had  (truck  the  ene- 
my ;  the  fhame  and  injuftice  of  relinquifhing  our 
friends  and  adherents  to  the  mercy  of  their  op- 
preffors ;  and  the  difgrace,  as  well  as  detriment, 
of  fuffering  America  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon. 

It  was  infifted,  that  the  terms  offered  by  Great 
Britain  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  oppofed  by 
none  but  the  emiflaries  of  Congrefs ;  which,  though 
the  moft  powerful,  was  by  no  means  the  mod  nu- 
merous party.  The  complaints  occafioned  by  the 
hardfhips  experienced  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and 
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above  all,  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  currency, 
(hewed  in  what  little  .credit  the  ruling  powers  were 
held  throughout  the  continent,  and  with  what  rea- 
dinefs  the  people  at  large  would  embrace  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  their  former  connection 
with  Britain,  were  they  fure  of  being  firmly  and 
permanently  fupported. 

The  ancient  motto  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ought 
now,  it  was  aflerted,  to  become  the  inflexible  de- 
termination of  Great  Britain.  Peace  fhould  be 
fought  at  the  point  of  the  fword.  The  only  means 
of  humbling  France,  was  to  crufh  rebellion  in 
America.  Were  Britain  to  make  thofe  conceflkms 
that  were  now  demanded  by  the  Colonifts,  were  it 
to  acknowledge  their  independence,  even,  this  ftep, 
low  and  humiliating  as  it  was,  would  nor  purchafe 
peace.  The  Americans  knew  their  fituation  too 
Well  to  dare  abandon  France  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. The  policy  of  that  power  had  too  deeply 
"embarked  them  in  its  interefts,  for  them  "to  tfelin- 
quiih  it,  without  exp6fibg  themfelves  to  fuch  in- 
conveniences and  danger's  as  the  commoneft  pru- 
dence would  lead  them  to  fhun.  They  confidered 
themfelves  as  tied  dawn  by  principles  of  honour 
and  gratitude,  not  to  forfake  the  French;  nor  wre 
they  lefs  fwayed  in  this  matter  by  motives 'of  in- 
tereft  :  were  they  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the 
confederacy  that  had  been  formed  for  their  fupport, 
*hey  would  not  only  be  branded  with  infamy,  but 
would  in  future  meet  with  no  allies  in  cafe  of  need. 

It  was  neceffary,  for  thele  reafons,  to  compel 
them  by  dint  of  arms  to  return  to  fubmtffion. 
Were  they  to  be  brought  to  fuch  a  condition  as  to 
find  themfelves  unable  to  purfue  the  conteft,  they 
could  then  give  it  up  without  difgracing  them- 
felves ;  and  would  Hand  acquitted  to  thofe  powers 
who  Were  now  contending  for  them.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  expe&ed  thpy  would  dfefift,   before 

they 
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ifeey  w£re  reduced  to  the  extremeft  ileceffity  of 
doing  k.  » 

Intrepidity  and  perfeverance  were,  it  was  well 
known,  the  native  attributes  of  the  Brkifh  nation  i 
they  had  been  put  to  the  fevereft  teft,  and  had  not 
yet  been  found-  deficient.  It  was  to  be  hoped  they 
would  endure  to  the  lait,  and  triumph  over  all  dif- 
ficulties. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  various  arguments 
ufed  by  thofe  who  pleaded  for  the  continuance  of 
coercive  meafures  in  America. 

Qppofition  was  no  lefs  vehement  in  reprefenting 
the  perpetual  difappointments  of  minifterial  hopes 
in  America,  and  in  combating  their  future  expec- 
tations of-fuccefs  by  the  experience  of  paft  mis* 
fortunes* 

They  aflerted  that  th£  univerfal  fenfe  of  the  na- 
tion was  for  immediate  peace  with  America,  in 
order  to  profecute  the  more  vigorously  the  war 
into  which  we  had  been  unfortunately  drawn  agairift* 
to  many  powers,  envious  of  our  grandeur  and  prof* 
berky.  Thefe  were  the  enemies  againft  whom  our 
Vengeance  ought  to  be  pointed ;  to  humble  them 
ought  now  to  be  our  principal  aim :  in  fuch  a  cafe  only 
the  ambition  of  vi&ory  and  conqueft  was  laudable. 
Here  we  flood  upon  the  ground  of  -felf-defence ;  but 
hy  purfuing  the  fyfteiri  of  deluging  the  plains  of  Ame 
ika  with  the  blood  of  Our  fellow-citizens,  as  well 
as  our  owiv  in  order  to  bring  them  to  out*  terms, 
we  a&edthe  part  of  tyrants,  which  even  the  moft 
fplendid  iiiccefles  could  not  juftify* 

But  no  real  fuccefs,  they  faid,  had  attended  the 
Britift  arms  during  the  prefent  campaign.  Qlori* 
ous  viftories  had  been  won,  and  the  higheft  repu- 
tation had  been  obtained  by  the  ikill  of  the  com- 
inander»,  and  the  bravery  of  the  foldiers*  But 
what  had  t>een  the  refult  of  thefe  hard  fought  bat* 
tksr?*  W»s  the  enemy  fubdued  ?— Was  a  fingle  pro- 

H  a  vince 
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vince  fairly  reduced  to  our  obedience  f-^Thc  Anh 
total  of  all  our  exploits  was  the  acquifition  of  great 
honour,*— but  no  more. 

On  that  high  fummit  of  military  fame  whereon 
we  flood  in  America,  we  were  not,  however,  with- 
out antagonifts.  Though  confeffedly  our  inferiors, 
they  Hill  maintained  their  ground  with  invincible 
obftinacy,  and  daily  made  it  evident,  that  victories 
or  defeats  were  equally  conducive  in  weakening 
our  ftrength,  and  confirming  them  in  their  re- 
fiftance,  from  the  fure  profpedfc  of  wafting  our  re- 
fources,  by  patiently  enduring  the  preflures  brought 
upon  them  by  our  power.  Their  paflive  valour 
would,  in  the  end,  prove  an  over-match  for  that 
a&ive  fpirit  which  prompted  our  people  to  thofe  in- 
defatigable and  furprizing  exertions,  that  threw 
fuch  a  luftre  on  their  character.  Though  the  Ame- 
ricans could  not  conquer,  they  would  weary  u$ 
out ;  and  the  day  would  come,  when  we  (hould  be 
obliged  to  furceafe,  through  mere  laffitude,  or  enf  , 
tangle  ourfelves  perhaps  in  fuch  difficulties,  through 
the  enterprifingnefs  of  our  difpofition,  as  might  be 
found  iniurmountable,  and  lead  us,  when  we  leaft 
expected  it,  into  irretrievable  ruin. 

Notwith (landing  the  affertion  fo  often  and  fo  con- 
fidently repeated,  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  America  were  friendly  to  this  country,  conftant 
experience  demonftrated  the  contrary.  In  themidft 
of  our  victories,  we  ftill  found  them  averfe  to  con- 
ciliation, though  we  held  out  terms  as  favourable 
as  they  could  defire,  ihort  of  independence.  But 
inftead  of  joining  our  armies,  even  thofe  who  had 
prom i  fed  obedience,  and  bound  themfelyes  in  the 
moll  folemn  manner  to  be  faithful  to  our  caufe, 
forfook  it  the  moment  they  found  an  opportunity, 
and  repaired  to  the  enemy  with  thofe  very  arms  we 
had  put  into  their  hands,  to  be  ufed  in  our  defence* 

t     Thefo 
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.  Thefe  were  fadts  of  notoriety,  and  proved  that 
iio  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  apparent  fub- 
million  of  thofe  who  were  av^ed  by  our  arms.  Nor 
was  the  affiilance  of  thofe  who  came  over  to  us  a 
circumftance  worth  dwelling  upon ;  they  were  al- 
together but  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the 
refidue  of  their  countrymen  who  were  in  opposition 
to  Britain. 

The  only  good  confequence  derivable  from  our 
iucceffes,  appeared  to  be  the  means  they  afforded 
of  obtaining  honourable  terms  of  peace.  While  the 
Impreffion  arifing  from  them  refted  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Americans,  we  ought,  if  wife,  to  hold  out 
.offers  of  reconciliation  with  them  of  fuch  a  nature, 
as  they  could  not  confidently  with  their  evident  in- 
terest refufe  to  accept.  To  fay  that  their  connec- 
tion with  France  was  fo  binding,  that  they  could 
not  releafe  themfelves  from  it,  was  nugatory  in 
the  extremeft  degree.  Were  we  to  grant  them  in- 
dependence, neither  France,  nor  any  other  power, 
xould  either  blame, them  for  clofing  with  the  offer, 
or  be  able  to  make  them  repent  it.  Were  America 
thoroughly  fenfible  that  Britain  harboured  no  far- 
ther defigns  of  coercion  or  enmity,  it  could  not  be 
doubted,  they  would  meet  us  with  every  difpofition 
.we  could  reafonably  wiih  to  find  in  men  to  whom 
we  were  willing  to  make  the  conceffions  they  de- 
manded. 

It  had  long  ago  been  the  opinion  of  the  moft  ex- 
perienced commanders,  that  a  conqueft  of  Ame* 
xica  was  impracticable,  with  all  the  ftrength  that 
Great  Britain  could  employ  for  that  end.  The 
nature  of  the  country  fought  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  rendered  them  invincible.  If  this  was  true 
4While  we  had  them  alone  to  encounter,  it  was 
certainly  much  more  manifeft  fince  the  combination 
now  framed  in  their  favour  by  every  nation  in  Eu- 
xope,  without  exception. 

H  3  Strange 
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Strange  as  it  was,  and  unexampled  ip  nlftorj, 
we  were  become  an  objeft  of  etimity  to  eyery  flat?. 
They  all  co-operated,  openly  or  claqdeftiftely,  tii 
the,  detriment  of  Great  Britain.  Its  humiliation 
was  the  avowed  aim  of  all  the  crowned  heads  upoi* 
the  European  continent.  The  caufes  of  this  inve- 
teracy were  the  incomparably  fuperior  degree  of 
greatnefs  and  profperity  enjoyed  by  this  nation  over 
all  others,  and  the  exceffive  jealoufy  it  had  excited. 
Had  we  not  unadvisedly  quarrelled  with  our  Colo- 
nies, we  might  ftill  have  remained*  on  this  fplendid 
footing,  and  have  fct  their  envy  at  defiance.  But 
their  pride  had  too  long  fuffeied  from  our  Superi- 
ority, to  omit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  humbling 
it  as  that  which  our  mifmanagement  had  thrown 
into  their  hands. 

Still,  however,  we  might  emerge  out  of  our  dijf-^ 
Acuities,  by  recurring  to  a  pacification  with  Ame- 
rica. It  were  the  height  of  imprudence  and  cbfti- 
nacy  to  continue  a  conteft,  from  which  nothing  but 
a  feries  of  mortifications  had  arifen,  and  could  6fc 
expedted.  An  application  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  vainly  profuled  in  that  quarter,  to  a  profc- 
cution  of  the  war  with  our  ancient  and  hereditary 
tnemies,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  turn  the  fcale  fo 
effe&ually  in  our  favour,  as  to  reftore  us  to  that  ftatc 
of  ftrength  and  importance,  from  which  our  em- 
bracing more  objejfts  than  we  could  poffibly  accom* 
plifh,  had  occasioned  us  for  the  prefent  to  decline^ 

In  confequence  of  thefe  various  arguments  oppo* 
fition  infilled  that  the  addrefs  ihould  not,  in  any 
part,  give  the  leaft*  countenance  to  the  profecutidn 
b£  the  American  war.  But  after  a  long  altercation, 
an  addrefs  in  conformity  with  the  Royal  fpeecb, 
was  voted  upon  a  divifion,  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve,  againft  one  hundred  and 
"thirty. 
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-  The  violence  lfrhiph  accompanied  the  feprob** 
tionrf  the  Aoaeiican  war,  did  nox,  however,  pr«T 
vent  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  being  voted  with  per* 
£e£t  unanimity  to  Sir  Henry  Cliat^oa,  Lord  Corn* 
wallfe,  apd  Admirfll  Aflbutkopt,  for  their  refpeo- 
five  fervices  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  ipean  time,  the  hipture  wi&  Holland  be* 
came  aft  pbjffSfc  of  feriws  difcuffion  be*h  in  4nd  out 
of  doors.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  after  the 
ufral  recefs  ?t  fthe  ^piratio^  of  the  year,  a  metfagg 
was  delivered  to  bocb  H^ufea  from  the  Thjonsj 
conveying  a  formai  notification  of  hoftUitie*  being 
declared  agfrinft  th#  ftafe. 

The  observation*  made  by  oppofitian  were,  that 
however  the  juftice  of  the  war  with  Hqlland  might 
be  incontrovertible,  ftiU  the  prudence  and  policy  flf 
fnch  a  meafufe  were  highly  questionable.  Greas 
Britain  was  fo  deeply  involved*,  that  it  behoved  mL- 
oifters  to  ufe  all  tfheir  abilities  in  preventing  any 
^ceeffien  of  help  to  it*  numerous  enemies.  Hate 
and  precipitation  did  not  becpme  the  prefent  cir- 
cianftances  of  this  country ;  it  were  even  wifer  to 
connive  at  final!  tfygries,  than  expofe  ourfelves  to 
greater,  by  refenting  them  at  an  improper  feafon. 

To  difiemUe  and  temporife  in  dangerous  fitua- 
tions,  was  the  long  eftablifhed  maxim  of  all  found 
politicians.  It  would  have  reflected  no  difgrace 
upon  the  Brififh  miniftry,  had  it,  conformably  to 
this  rule,  avoided  a  rupture  with  a  ftato,  which, 
though  it  might  have  been  deficient  in  the  perform- 
anoe  of  its  treaties  with  Britain,  qould  not;  ftri&l^ 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  its  enemies. 

Holland,  though  governed  by  commercial  max- 
ima, wanted  nfcither  fenfeto  perceive  its  true  inte- 
rests, nor  fpirit  to  aflert  them.  The  Dutch  werfe 
allied  tons  from  neceffity  :  they  knew  that  th$ 
Houfe  of  Bourbon  could  only  propofe  its  own  views 
in  its  pretences  to  vindicate  their  rights  agiinft  the'  * 
H  4  en- 
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encroachments  of  the  Englifh.  They  had  accord- 
ingly delayed,  with  the  utmoft  care  and  circum- 
fpection,  to  enter  into  any  meafures  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  diredly  hoftile  to  this  country.— 
Though  the  mercantile  clafles  in  Holland  had  not 
been  prevented  from  fupplying  the  French .  with 
various  articles,  to  our  detriment,  ftill  as  the 
States  had  not  manifefted  any  unfriendly  defigns,  it 
was  an  aft  of  unpardonable  temerity  to  compel  them, 
in  their  own  defence,  to  become  our  avowed  ene- 
mies, and  to  join  the  confederacy  formed  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 

True  it  was,  the  Dutch  had  not  obferved  the 
treaties  framed  in  former  times  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland :  but  miniftry  ought  to  know 
that  treaties  were  the  refult  of  adfcual  circilmftances, 
and  were  no  further  attended  to  than  prefent  exi- 
gencies made  it  necefiary.  The  Dutch  beheld  us  at 
variance  with  a  part  of  our  own  people ;  they  faw 
the  whole  world  preparing  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
commercial  correfpondence  with  that  great  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  Britifti  empire;  ftimulated  by 
motives  of  profit,  Amfterdam  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample j  but  was  alone  and  uncbuntenartced. 
*"  Miniftry  fhould  remember,  that  the  fate  of  ewery 
ftate  which  a&ed  with  haughtinefs  in  the  day  of  its 
pov\er  and  profperity,  was  to  raiie  a  combination 
fegainft  it,  loon  or  late.  Spain  had  experienced 
this  truth  two  centuries  ago ;  France  had  in  the 
laft  ;  and  it  was  the  turn  of  Great  Britain  to  feel 'its 
effe&s  in  the  prefent,  Minifterial  arrogance  had 
driven  America  into  rebellion,  and  now  made  Hoi- 
land  our  foe. 

The  minifterial  anfwer  to  thefe  allegations  was, 
that  Great  Britain  had  difplayed  a  patience  and  mo- 
deration to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  by  no  means  entitled  them. — 
They  had  not  only  refufed  the  affiftance  fpecified 
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and  ftipulated  by  the'moft  folcmn  treaties ;  but  had 
in  direft  contradiction  to  them,  affifted  the  enemies 
of  Britain  in  the  moft  open  and  avowed  manner, 
with  implements  and  materials  for  the  conftrudtion 
and  equipment  of  their  navies.  When  warned  of 
the  injury  accruing  to  this  country  by  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding) they  had  unwarrantably  diftorted  the  te- 
nour  and  words  of  a  treaty,  into  a  privilege  grant* 
cd  them  to  a&.  in  this  manner;  as  if  it  were  poffible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  nation  could  be 

Suilty  of  fuch  abfurdity,  as  to  confent  to  its  own 
eftru&ion.  They  ♦  neverthelefs  perfifted  in  this 
violation  of  friendfhip,  as  well  as  of,  the  plained 
meaning  df  thofe  treaties. 

Would  oppofition  deny  that  it  Tyas  from  Holland 
France  received  its  naval  ftores,  and  thofe  numer- 
ous articles  that  enabled  it  to  contend  with  the 
fleets  of  Britain  ? "  Was  it  not  clear  and  notorious,' 
that  the  Dutch  exerted  themfelves  to  fcrve  thq 
French  with  as  much  zeal,  as  if  they  were  the  beft 
friends  to  I  lolland,  and  the  Engliih  their  greatefl: 
enemies  ? 

It  was  a  mete  fubterfuge  to  fay,  that  Holland 
could  not  be  confidered  as  adting  in  the  light  of  a- 
principal  in  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  re- 

5ency  of  Amllerdam  and  the  agents  of  America.— 
'hat  city  was  well  khown  to  bear  a  preponderating 
fway  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  States  General. 
The  fad  was,  they  did  not  dare  to  call  the  conduft 
of  that  city  into  queftion.  What  it  had  done,; 
ought  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  the  adt  and 
deed  pf  the  Dutch  republic.  It  was  nugatory  ta 
disjoin  the  meafures  refolved  upon  by  the  Amfter-; 
dammers  from  thofe  of  the  States  themfelves.  The! 
French  faftion,  by  its  influence  in  that  city,  go-*- 
verned,  in  reality;  the  Seven  United  Provinces.— 
In  declaring  hoftilities  againft  them,  Britain  had 
-    *  done 
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flone  n*>  more  than  ttetertfcincd  to  mtek  Fr*ae*  *» 
me  of  its  rabft  vulnerable  parts. 
.  So  far  *ra*  the  Britilh  mmiftry  from  cendo&ing 
h&if  arrogantly  with  Holland,  that  in  tbt  repeated 
tcmonftnrnces  prefented  to,  the  States,  oa  the  yg« 
frtendlinefs  and  impropriety  of  permitting  their 
fobjeds  to  carry  on  this  pernicious  intercourse  with 
France,  no  arguments  were  ufed  but  fu©h  as  arof* 
from  the  neceffity  of  continuing  the  long  amity  and 
good  •offices  that  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  both 
countries,  to  their  evident  and  reciprocal  benefit. 
So  cautious  of  giving  the  leaft  offence  or  caufe  ctf 
complaint,  fo  circumfpe&ful  was  the  Brittfli  mm* 
ftry  in  every  ftep  that  was  taken,  that  when  coo- 
ftrained  by  abibiute  neceffity  to  cut  off  thifr  channel 
of  tapply  from  the  French,  it  ftUl  preferved  the 
property  of  the  fliips  laden  with  ft  ores  for  France to 
the  Dutch  'owner*  His  cargo,  -when  feized,  was 
paid  for,  and  his  veffel  returned.  Thus  France 
ilone  Was  detrimented  by  the  feizure ;  arid  no  rea* 
fim  to  complain  was  given  to  the  merchant  in  Hol- 
land, any  more  than  to  the  States. 

Was  it  confident  with  the  dignity,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain tamely  to  fubmit  to  the  treatment  it  had  re- 
ceived in  the  perfon  of  its  ambaflador  ?  Had  oppo- 
sition forgot  the  flight  and  difrefpeft  fhown  to  the 
muifitions  made  in  the  King's  name  to  the  States 
General,  for  fatisfa&ion  on  account  of  the  city  of 
Amiterdam's  breach  of  the  peace  between  both  na- 
tions? Was  not  the  filence  fo  haughtily  affe&ed  on 
tins  occafion  by  the  States,  a  refufal,  in  effect,  to 
give  any  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  >  Was  it  not  making 
thomfelves  accefiary  to  the  infult  offered  to  the 
Grown  of  Great  Britain  ?  Was  it  otherwife  than 
participation  in  a  meafure  fo  glaringly  offensive  to 
this  country,  to  pafs  it  over  without  the  kaft  cen  • 
fore  or  difapptobation  ? 

The 
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The  danger  of  facreafing  the  dumber  of  ofcr  enc- 
flsies  was  purely  ideal.  The  Dutch  were  already 
our  foes;  the  more  dangerous,  as  under  the  pre* 
fence  of  treaties,  they  laboured  with  all  their  might 
to  do  us  every  injury  in  their  power.  Under  this 
knowledge  and  convi&Ion,  it  was  tin  worthy  of  the 
fpirit  and  character  of  the  Britifli  nation,  to  make 
ufe  of  a  diffimulation  which  our  enemies  would 
oonftrue  into  fear  and  confcioufhels  of  our  debiHty. 
The  Dutch  themfelves  would  be  the  readieft  of 
amy  to  profit  of  this  averfenefs  in  us  to  refeht  their 
behaviour,  and  would  feel  an  additional  fervour  in 
the  caufe  of  our  enemies. 

When  matters  were  come  to  fuch  a  crifis  between 
two  dates,  nothing  but  pufilamonity  or  weaknefs 
could  prevent  the  aggrieved  party  from  doing  itfetf 
juftice.  Neither  of  thefe,  it  was  well  known,  was 
the  cafe  of  Great  Britain.  It  had  hitherto  faced 
its  many  adversaries  with  a  ftretigth  and  courage 
ivhich  they  had  not  been  able  to  overcome.  Their 
fefources,  from  daily  experience,  appeared  no  way* 
foperior  to  our  own.  We  met  them  Wherever  they 
were  to  be  found,  and  the  balance  of  war  was  fair 
from  being  In  their  favour.  The  addition  of  Hol- 
land to  the  numerous  hoft  we  had  to  encounter,  ww 
more  nominal  than  effedive.  The  Dutch  had  long 
combated  us  by  means,  which,  though  kidirc&j 
had  proved  highly  injurious  to  this  country;  By 
compelling  them  to  ftand  forthopenly,  they  would 
henceforward  be  liable  to  receive  that  chaftifement 
from  us  which  they  had  hitherto  contrived  to  evade. 
We  had  done  Ao  more  than  dragged  a  lurking  dot 
ffotti  Ills  concealment,  and  obliged  him  to  avow 
fcimfelf. 

Holland,  in  efpoufing  the  caufc  of  America,  aod 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  had  broke  "that  fyftew 
pf  'European  policies,  on  which  the  balance  *>f 
JpttWer  had  fo  long  relied.    This  balance  it  was  the 

iutereH 
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ifttereft  of  Holland,  more  than  of  any  other  itate, 
to  preferve  entire  and  unimpaired.  Were,  it  to  fer 
deftroyed,  Holland  would  become  the  firft  vidtim 
of  her  own  erroneous  politics.  The.  very  objeft  of 
the  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  more 
the  reduction  of  her  refra&ory  Colonies,  than  the 
maintenance  of  that  balance.  The  experience  of 
two  centuries  had  proved  the.neceffity  of  Great  Bri? 
tain  and  Holland's  united  co-operation  in  its  ftifk» 
port.  To  them  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  Europe 
had  refitted  the  power  of  Spain  and  France  fucr 
ceffi  vely .  It  was  much  to  be  lamented  that  defpicaj* 
ble  confiderations  of  transient  and  precarious  gains* 
could  have  influenced  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Europe, 
and  to  betray  their  own  country.  •  It  would*  evi- 
dently be  the  principal  fufferer  from  the  meafure* 
they  had  been  fo  fatally  perfuaded  to  adopt,  in 
contradiction  to  thofe  maxims  of  policy  which  had 
fo  long  been  confidered  as  the  fundamental  rule  of 
their  conduft  by  the  wifeft  of  thofe  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  ever  fince 
its  foundation. 

•  It  was  clear  that  the  States  General  had  deter- 
mined to  proceed  farther  than  a  fimple  permiffioa 
to  their  fubjeds  to  fnpply  France  with  thofe  articles 
which  were  neceflary  for  a  naval  war.  The  mer- 
cantile claffes  in  Holland,  infpirited  by  the  French 
fa<Stion,  and  prompted  by  the  bafeft  views  of  inte- 
teft,  had  presented  repeated  petitions  for  convoys 
to  their  trading  fleets.  Thefe  petitions,  it  was 
known,  had  produced  the  intended  effedt ;  arma- 
ments were  dow  preparing  in  the  Dutch  ports  to 
proted  the  veffels  deftined  to  carry  naval  ftores  to 
the  ports  of  France.  Such  a  meafure  added  to  the 
treaty  framed  between  the  governing  men  in  HqIt 
land  and  the  Americans,  left  no  room  to  doubt  of 
their  real  intentions  refpafting  Great  Britain,  and 

de- 
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dettio&ftraTed  their  hoftility  beyond  the  power  of 
refutation. 

Was  it  therefore  confident  with  prudence  to 
wait  until  the  preparations  indifputably  meant 
againft  this  country  fliould  be  brought  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  forwardnefs,  as  to  enable  the  Dutch  to  en- 
ter upon  the  execution  of  the  defigns  they  had 
formed  againft  us  ?  Did  not  prudence  dictate  the 
fpeedieft  anticipation  of  their  finifter  intentions  ? — 
In  the  preceding  war,  it  was  precifely  by  a  prcven* 
live  ftep  of  this  kind  that  *we  fruftrated  the  proje&s 
of  France  before  it  had  leifure  to  bring  them  to 
maturity. 

The  arguments  ufed  in  Parliament  by  miniftry 
were  approved  of,  as  juftly  founded,  by  .the  ma* 
jority  of  people  without  doors,  as  well  as  within.—* 
•The  condudt  of  the  Dutch  was  indeed  fo  inimical; 
that  no  apology  could  be  made  for  it.  The  only 
queftion  that  was  agitated  in  the  political  circles, 
was  the  propriety  of  refenting  it  in  the  prefent  very 
^critical  circumftances  of  the  nation. 

Hoftilities  began  againft  them  by  a  detention  of 
their  fliipping  in  the  different  ports  of  England » 
and  by  the  capture  of  two  men  of  war  of  fifty-four 
guns.  On  the  granting  of  letters  of  marqufe  and 
reprifal  againft  them,  a  multitude  of  privateers  was 
added  to  thofe  that  were  already  in  commiffion,  arid 
a  very  great  number  of  Dutch  merchant-men  were 
brought  into  the  Britiih  ports. 

Inftru&ions  were  difpatched  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Britiih  forces  in  the  Weft: 
Indies  to  proceed  to  immediate  hoftilities  againft 
the  Dutch  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

Admiral  Rodney  was  returned  from  his  expedi- 
tion to  North  America,  and  was  preparing  to  at- 
tack  fuch  of  the  French  iilands  as  feemed  leaft  in  a 
condition  of  ftefence,  when  he  was  appriftd  of  the 

•     rupttirtt 
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rypturc  v)ith  Holland,  and  dire&ed  to  comfl\e&C# 
hoftilities  againft  its  poffefEons  in  the  Weft.Indies. 

The  n>oft  important  of  thefc  was  the  ifkpd  of 
$r.  Euft*tiu$,  cpjnmonly  called  Sttttia.  Thoygh 
pot  jwenty  miles  iiv  circumference,  it  abounded 
with  riches,  through  the  yaft  conflux  of  trade  from 
every  other  Uland  in  thofe  feas.  3eing  a,  free  port, 
it  was  open  tQ  the  fybjeds  of  all  the  powers  at  war* 
By  thefe  means  a  communication  was  eftabji&ed 
among  them,  through  which  they  were  enabled  tQ 
carry  on  3  commercial  cprrefpondence  which  great* 
ly  mitigated  the  ioconveniencies  of  wajr«  The  Dutch, 
under  whofe  mediation  all  trading  bufinefs  was 
.  franfaAed,  reaped,  of  courfe,  iipineuie  benefit  from 
the  numberlefs  commiifiops.  wjith  whfch  they  were 
entrufted,  and  from  the  vaft  fale  of  thofe  merchan* 
*  difes  which  they  difpofed  qf  to  all  parties  in  vir- 
tue of  their  neutrality. 

Such  was  the  fituatipn  of  this  famous,  ifland  when 

Adpiir^l  Rodney  fuddenly  appeared  before  it  with 

a  naval  and  land  force,  which  it  was  in  no  .Gondii' 

tion  to  refill.    It  fprrendered  therefore  without  any 

N     stipulations., 

The  value  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  capton 
fta?  prp&gious.  It  ^mounted,  at  a  moderate  cal 
euiation,  to  four  millions  fterling.  Exclufivc  of 
tffh^t  was  found  aihore,  upwards  of  two  .hundred 
(ail  of  merchant-men  were  taken,  befides  a  flnp  xd 
fixty  guns,  a  frigate  pf  forty,  and  five  others  from 
fhirjy  to  fourteen. 

So  little  were  thp  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  under 
ftay  apprehenfions  of  danger,  that  their  wareboufe* 
were  not  fufficieqt  to  contain  the  quantity  of  com* 
Hjercial  articles  imported  for  /ale.  The  very  Greets 
and  beach  were,  in  the  Admiral's  own  words,  co- 
vered with  hogiheads  of  tobacco  and  fogan  The 
Governor  could  hardly  give  credit  to  the  officer  utho 
&pimpriecl  him  to  furrender. 

The 
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The  intelligence  of  this  capture  was  the.  more 
agreeably  received  in  England,  as  the  loft  fell  $hief» 
If  upon  rfce  city  of  Amsterdam*  The  French  w4 
Americans  were  alio  confiderable  fufferers,  and  net 
a  few  of  the  Britiih  merchants ;  who  truftine  to  thf 
neutrality  of  the  place,  had  configncd  valuable  (?af> 
goes  to  their  correfponde&ts  there ;  all  which,  on 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Britain,  were  ieked  #* 
Dutch  property. 

The  fettlements  belonging  to  the  Dutch  on  thf 
fouthem  continent  of  America,  fituated  on  the  riyeff 
Berbice,  Ifiequibo,  and  Demerary,  Shared  the  f^mf 
fate  as  Statia.  They  were  taken  by  a  fquadron  of 
privateers,  who  aflbciated  for  that  purpofe.  Thf 
treatment  thefe  fettlements  experienced  was  j&gch 
more  favourable  than  that  of  the  people  at  Statia* 
The  fa&  was,  that  no  fufpicton*  lay  ag&inft  titer* 
of  having  proved  ferviceable  in  any  degree  to  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain ;  while,  on  the  contrary* 
Statia  was  looked  upon  as  the  magazine  foeaa 
whence  the  French  iflands  were  fuppKed  wkh  pro* 
vifions,  and  all  kinds  of  necefTaries,  and  whence  thp 
Americans  drew  immenfe  quantities  of  warliJtr 
/lores,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  merchaodife. 

In  confequence  of  the  different  light  ip  -whfcji 
they  were  viewed,  the  former  were  leYt  in  poflci- 
fion  of  their  private  property  and  civil  government* 
Previous  to  their  being  attacked,  they  had,  upon 
information  of  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  fent  a  deputation  to  Barbadoes,  with 
offers  to  fubmit  on  terms  ufually  granted  in  fuch 
cafes,  and  referring  for  that  purpofe  to  thofe  upon 
which  they  imagined  Statia  had  furrendered ;  in 
thefe,  however,  they  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be, 
involved. 

The  confifcation  of  mercantile  property  at  Statia, 

occafioned   heavy  complaints   among  the    Britiih 

merchants  in  the  Weft  Indies,  aud  ia  Britain  itfelf. 

.  i   .  Warm 
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Warm  representations,  were  made  upon  the  fubje&* 
followed  by  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law.—* 
Hence  animoiities  arole  between  the  complainants 
and  the  commanders  of  the  Britifh  armaments  it* 
thofe  parts ;  which,  it  was  thought,  proved  not  a 
little  prejudicial  to  the  fervice. 

The  redu&ioh  of  thefe  various  pdffeffions  of  the 
Dutch  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  felt  by  them 
in  the  moft  fenfible  manner.  The  profits  derived 
from  the  commerce  of  which  they  were  the  media- 
tots  and  managers,  were  immenfe.  It  was  a  com*- 
merce  of  clear  and  certain  gain,  as  it  was  attended 
with  no  rifk  on  their  part,  and  confifted  wholly  in 
•  tonfignments. 

Such  heavy  loffes  in  the  very  outfet  of  a  war,  into 
which  they  had  drawn  themfelves  without  neceffity, 
and  againft  their  demonftrable  intereft,  excited  the 
loudeft  clamours  among  thofe  people  throughout 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  who  were  not  entirely 
devoted  to  the  French.  That  party  which  had  re- 
commended violent  meafures  againft  Great  Britain', 
began  to  lofe  its  popularity  in  proportion  to  the 
diftreffes  which  were  now  daily  accumulating  on  the 
trading  individuals,  of  which  the  Dutch  nation  it 
$feitfly  compofed. 
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Ndvai  tranfii&hdns  in  the  Wefi  Indies.— Lofi  of  Tobago 
and  Pinfacoldi — Continuation  of  tie  Siege  of  Gib* 
r altar* 

1781. 

'TT^liE  iittte  progrefs  made  by  thd  confederacy 
\  againft  Great  Britain,  ftill  continued  a  matter 
of  utter  aftoniflunem:  to  Europe.  With  a  decided 
fuperiorlty  in  number  of  fhips  and  of  men  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former,  the  war  was  hitherto  carried  on 
with  fe  much  equality  of  fuccefs  on  both  fides,  that 
it  was  evident  the  palm  of  fkilfulnefs  and  exertion 
belonged  incontrovertibly  to  this  country. 

The  clofe  df  th6  year  eighty  had  left  France  dis- 
appointed id  North  America,  and  enfeebled  in  the 
Weft  Indies  J  where  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  had 
maintained  the  unrivalled  command  of  the  fea,  and 
had  begun  the  naval  campaign  of  the  enfuing  year 
with  the  mod  alarming  fuccefies  againft  its  Dutch 
allies. 

In  order  to  retrieve  thefe  dilgraces,  and  to  ftrikef 
a  blow  of  decifive  donfequence,  the  Court  of 
France  fpent  the  winter  in  making  the  greateft 
efforts  to  repair  its  marine,  and  enable  it  to  return 
to  a  frefh  trial  of  (kill  and  fortune  with  that  of 
Britain* 

About  the  end  of  March,  eighty-one,  the  Count 
de  Grille  failed  from  Breft*  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
one  fhipa  of  the  line,  and  a  fleet  of  merchant-men 
and  tranfports,  confiding  of  near  three  hundred 
vefiefc,  on  board  of  which  were  fix  thoqfand  troops* 
Hii  deftination  was  for  Martinico,  where  he  was  to 
be  joined  by  another  fquadron. 
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The  naval  ftrength  under  the  Britilh  commanders 
on  the  windward  jtation  amounted  at  this  time  to 
twenty-one  fail  of  the  line :  moft  of  thefe  were 
detached  under  Admirals  Hood  and  Drake,  to  meet 
Count  de  Graffe,  and  prevent  his  junflloa  with  the 
fquadron  at  Martinico. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  they  received 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
took  their  pofition  between  it  and  the  harbour  of 
Port  Royal.  But  notwithstanding  their  vigilance, 
the  various  movements  they  were  obliged  to  make, 
in  order  to  come  up  with  the  French  fleet,  enabled 
the  fhips  in  that  port  to  fail  out  of  it,  and  join  the 
Count  de  Graffe.  By  this  junction*  he  had  a  fupe- 
riority  of  fix  fhips  of  the  line;  his  force  amounting 
to  twenty-four,  and  that  under  Admiral  Hood  to 
eighteen. 

Notwithftanding  this  great  difparity,  the  utmoft 
endeavours  were  ufed  by  the  Britilh  Admiral,  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action.  As  the  French  were 
to  windward,  it  lay  entirely,  at  their  option  whether 
to  accept  or  decline  an  engagement.  They  adhe- 
red upon  this  occafion  to  that  fyftem  of  fighting 
which  they  had  conftantly .  pradlifed  ever  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  they  engaged  at  too  great  a 
diftance  for  any  decifion,  and  kept  fo  far  aloof  on 
this  day  in  particular,  as  to  throw  their  fire  entirely 
away  during  a  great  part  of  the  adtion. 

It  feems  the  French  Admiral  was  convinced  that 
the  Britifli  fleet,  through  the  variety  of  efforts  it 
would  make  to  clofe  in  with  him,  would  afford  fome 
opportunity  of  taking  it  at  a  difadvahtage.  This  hope 
was  in  fome  meafure  accomplished.  Its  van,  with  fome 
Ihips  of  its  centre  divifion,  were  in  confequeace  of 
their  endeavours  to  near  him,  compelled  to  fuftain 
fuch  a  fuperiority  of  fire,  as  did  confiderable  da- 
mage to  feveral  of  them,  though  not  without  (till 
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hibre  detriment  to  thofe  French  {hips  with  which 
they  had  been  able  to  clofe; 

After  making  various  endeavours  to  approach  the 
enemy,  finding  they  wert  fruitlefs,  from  the  cau- 
tion with  which  they  kept  the  weather-gage,  Ad- 
miral Hood  defifted  from  firing;  His  lofs  of  men 
was  very  inconfiderable ;  but .  five  of  his  fhips  fuf- 
ferfed  rtiuch  from  their  exceffive  eagernefs  to  bring 
on  a. clofe  a&ion,  which  had  expofed  them  to  the 
enemy's  whole  fire;  Ajnong.  thofe  who  fell  in  this 
engagement  was  Captain  Nott,  of  the  Centaur,  an 
officer  of  acknowledged  meriti 

On  the  thirtieth  of  April>  Admjral  Hood  made 
another  effort  to  gain  the  wind  p{  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  renew  the  fight;  but  after  employing  the 
whole  day  to  that  pufpofe  ineffectually,  on  being 
apprized  of  the  bad  condition  of  feveral  of  his  fhips, 
he  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  fleer  for  the  ifland  of 
Antigua*  to  repair  their  damages.  The  French 
Admiral,  on  perceiving  this  motion,  followed  him 
with  his  whole  fleet,  and  preffed  fo  clofe  upon  his 
rear,  that  the  Britifh  Admiral  was  compelled  to 
make  a  ftand  for  its  protection ;  it  was  fo  refo- 
lute  and  well  Concluded,  that  notwithftanding  his 
great  fuperiority,  no  other  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  enemy*  than;  remaining  unattacked  in  fight  of 
the  Britifh  fleet. 

After  it  had  been  fufficiently  refitted,  and  joined 
•  .by  the  fhips  under  Admiral  Rodney,  he  proceeded 
to  Barbadoes,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  obferve  the 
jnoVetaents  of  the  enemy. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  Qoverndr  of  Marti* 
-  nieo*  had,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  a  projed  for 
furptifing  St.  Lucia,  the  fituation  of  which  enabled 
the  Britifh  fleet  to  keep  the  former  ifland  in  conti- 
nual alarm*  and  to  discover  and  counteract  all  the 
motions  of  the  French.  To  this  intent,  on  the 
Bight  of  the  temh  of  May,  he  landed  a  ftrong  de- 
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tachment  at  St.  Lucia,  and  fummoned  the  garrifort 
io  furrender.  But  though  it  was  at  this  time  faff 
from  numerous,  the  commanders,  after  returning 
a  refolute  anfwer  to  the  meflage,  prepared  thenv- 
felves  with  fo  much  judgment  and  courage  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy,  that  they  quickly  found  an  obfti- 
hate  refiftance  would  be  made. 

On  the  twelfth  Count  de  Grafife,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-five  fail  of  the  line,  ftood  in  for  Gros  Met 
Bay,  where  he  intended  to  caft  anchor ;  but  the  fire 
from  the  batteries  on  fhore  obliged  him  to*  bear 
away  without  attempting  it.  The  Marquis  de  Bou* 
ilje  was  not  more  fuccefsful  on  his  fide.  The  dif- 
pofitions  made  by  General  St.  Leger  were  fo  advan- 
tageous,  notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  the  force 
under  his  command,  that  the  French  did  not  dare 
to  proceed  in  their  intended  attack,  and  withdrew 
with  the  whole  armament  to  Martinico. 

To  compenfate  for  this  failure,  a  large  body  of 
French  troops  was  difpatched  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  ifland  of  Tobago.  On  their  appearance  off  the 
ifland  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  an  exprefs  being 
fent  to  Admiral  Rodney,  fix  fhips  of  the  line  were 
ordered  to  its  affiftance,  under  Admiral  Drake,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  troops,  under  General  Skeene.— *• 
Admiral  Drake,  on  his  arrival  in  fight  of  Tobago* 
difcoyered  the  whole  French  fleet,  confiding  of 
twenty-feven  fliips  of  the  line,  between  him  and 
the  ifland.  This  rendering  it  impoffible  to  fulfil 
his  commiifion,  he  returned  to  Barbadoes. 

la  the  mean  time  the  French  had  landed  their 
troops,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  regulars.  The 
whole  force  collected  to  oppofe  them  did  not  much 
exceed  four  hundred  men,  confiding  chiefly  of 
planters. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  made  it  ne* 
ceflary  for  them  to  retire  to  a  very  ftrong  eminence, 
from  whence  they  could  difcern  their  motions,  and 
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command  a  view  of  the  whole  ifUmd.  Tlxey  were 
clofely  invefted  by  the  French  on  every  fide  :  but 
they  defended  themfelves  with  fomuch  vigour,  that 
the  enemy,  ejcafperated  at  a  refiftance  which  they 
reprefented  to  the  inhabitants  as  entirely  ufelefsr,  and 
proceeding  from  meer  obftinacy,  threatened  to  de- 
ftroy  their  plantations  and  property,  in  cafe  they 
continued  it  beyond  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours. 

But  thefe  threats  did  not  in  the  lead  intimidate 
diem.  They  perfifted  as  refolutely  as  ever  in 
throwing  every  poffible  obfirudlion  in  the  way  of 
the  enemy.  They  defended  the  poft  to  which  thev 
had  retired  during  the  fpace  of  eight  days,  though 
expofed  to  all  the  inconveniencies  of  the  weather, 
from  the  want  of  covering. 

A  large  reinforcement  arriving  from  Martinico, 
with  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  accompanied  with  the 
whole  French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grafler 
they  were  now  fo  clofely  prefied  on  all  fides,  that 
very  little  hopes  remained  that  they  would  be  able 
to  maintain  their  ground,  efpecially  after  receivings 
notice  that  a  body  of  troops  intended  for  their  at- 
fiftance,  had  been  obliged  to  put  back,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  bands  of  the  French. 

This  news  did  not  however  difcourage  them.— 
Refolying  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity,  they 
now  prepared  to  quit  the  poft  they  occupied,  in  or- 
der to  take  poffeffion  of  another ;  as  the  enemy  had 
by  dint  of  ijumbers  made  themfelves  matters  of  ieve- 
ral  pafiages  through  which  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  prevent  them  from  penetrating  to  the 
ground  they  had  hitherto  fo  valiantly  maintained. 

Early  in  the  morning  olF  the  firft  of  June,  the 
garrifon  began  its  retreat  towards  the  place  propo- 
sed ;  and  before  the  enemy  was  apprized  of  this 
motion,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  a  poft  of  great 
ftrength  and  importance.  The  Marquis  de  Bouille, 
highly  chagrined  at  being  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
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?>e£}:atiqns  of  forcing  them  in  their  former  poll,  re«* 
blved  to  put  in  execution  the  menaces  that  had 
been  already  held  o\it  to  them. 

He  followed  the  garrifon  with  all  poflible  cele^ 
rity  but  finding  they  were  fo  advantageoufly  fitu- 
ated  as  to  fet  his  utmoft  efforts  at  defiance,  he  or- 
dered fome  plantations  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  threat- 
ened to  renew  the  fame  orders  at  the  expiration  of 
every  four  hours,  until  the  ifland  was  furrendered. 

This  executiojvof-the  dreadful  menaces  that  had 
been  made,  though  it  did-qot  ftagger  the  refolution 
of  fome,  who  had  determined  to  lofe  their  all  rather 
than  fubmit,  overcame  the  perfeverance  of  the  ma- 
jority. They  infifted  that  a  treaty  fliould  be  open- 
ed with  the  Fretich  commander;  the  military  wero 
of  the  fame  opinion;  deeming  any  farther  refift- 
ance  of  no  utility,  as  the  want  of  relief  would  cer- 
tainly compel  them  at  laft  to  fubmit. 

Governor  Fergufon  finding  it  impoffible  to  pre- 
vent the  determination  to  furrender  from-  taking 
place,  thought  it  mod  prudent,  though  he  refufed 
to  concur  in  it  at  firft,  to  interpofe  in  making  the 
lieft  terms  for  the  inhabitants  he  could  in  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  obtain.  His  mediation  was  fo  ef- 
feftual,  that  the  terms  granted  to  them  were  highly 
favourable,  being  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  that 
took  place  at  the  capitulation  of  Dominico. 

As  foon  as  Admiral  Rodney  was  informed,  that 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  Count  de  Graffe  had 
failed  from  Martinico,  to  fupport  the  attack  upon 
Tobago,  he  weighed  anchor  immediately,  and  re- 
paired with  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  that  ifland ;  but 
round,  on  his  arrival,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  that  it 
Jiad  already  furrendered  two  days  before* 

After  receiving  this  intelligence,  Admiral  Rod- 
ney flood  after  the  French  fleet ;  which  having  def- 
ined towards  the  Grenadilla  iflands,  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  he  neared  it  confiderably  before 
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fun-fet :  but  their  fituation  was  fuch,  as  made  itf 
Highly  dangerous  to  attack  them,  from  the  great 
hazard  of  being  entangled  among  the  Grenadillas,* 
and  carried  into  the  channel  between  Grenada  and 
the  Spanifh  main  2  here,  from  the  exccflive  rapidity 
of  the  currents,  the  Britifh  fleet  would  have  been 
driven  far  to  leeward,  while  the  French  fleet,  by 
anchoring  in  the  harbour  of  that  ifland,  now  in  their 
pofleffion,  would  have  been  able  to  regain  its  fta- 
tion  to  windward  much  more  expeditioufly  than 
the  former ;  a  circumftance  that  njight  have  been 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  Barbadoes,  before  the  Bri- 
tifh fleet  could  arrive  in  time  to  its  relief. 

As  from  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  fleet,  Ad- 
miral Rodney  was  induced  to  think  it  would  riik  an 
engagement,  he  kept  to  the  windward  of  St, 
Vincent's  during  that  night,  and  gave  orders  that 
all  the  lights  of  his  fleet  fhould  be  made  as  confpi- 
cuous  as  poflSble  to  the  enemy,  that  in  cafe  they 
were  defirous  of  engaging  him,  they  might  be  fure 
their  wifhes  would  be  complied  with  the  next  day. 

But  contrary  to  the  defire  and  expectation  of  the 
Britifh  Admiral;  at  day -light  next  morning  no  ene- 
my was  in  fight.  They  had  tacked  in  the  night, 
and  withdrawn  to  Courland  Bay,  in  Tobago.  This 
was  a  heavy  difappointment  to  the  whole  fleet, — 
Not  doubting,  that  confiding  in  their  great  fuperi- 
ority, the  French  would  not  have  receded  from  fo 
marked  a  challenge,  the  fhips  had  been  cleared  for 
aftion  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  and  both  officers 
and  feamen  exprefled  an  eagernefs  and  impatience 
that  promifed  the  mod  vigorous  exertions. 

The  lofs  of  Tobago,  however  mortifying,  was 
not  an  event  of  any  decifion,  and  did  not  feem  to 
have  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  enemy.  They  ftill 
continued,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority,  tp 
avoid  an  adtion  with  as  much  folicitude  as  ever ; 
laid  when  they  ventured  out  of  their  harbours,  a&ed 
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with  as  much  care  #and  circumfpedipn*  as  if  thai* 
inferiority  had  l?een  fuch  a*  to  espofe  the©  U( 
$very  danger. 

While  the  French  were,  thus  *mp}oye£  in  th* 
Weft  Indies,  their  allies,  the  Spaniards*  were  en- 
deavouring to  recover  thpfe  provinces  on  this  sontin 
nent  of  North  America  w.bich  they  bad  loft  m  &q 
preceding  war.  The  fuccefs  of  Dq»  Itanacdp  d<| 
Galvez  at  Mobile  the  foregoing  yea*,  encouraged 
him  to  plan  an  expedition  for  th<e  prefent  agraii 
Penfacola,  the  principal.  BritiiK  fett-lemwfe  »  Wc*ft 
Florida, 

In  order  to  forward  this  defign,  he  repftiRdtg* 
the  Havannah*  where  greajt  preparations  w$re  ma- 
lung  for  it :  but  an  accident  retarded  it,  fiwl&r  to 
thofe  that  had  been  lately  experienced  ip  the  Britife 
and  French  iflands, — a  dreadful  hurricane  affailed 
the  Spanish  fleet  on  its  letting  out  for  this  expedi- 
tion ;  four  fhips  of  the  line  were  loft,  befides  ma**j& 
others,  with  all  the  people  on  board,  to  the  affiQUft* 
of  more  than  two  tfioufand. 

The  damage  received  by  the  Spaniih  flfletr  was 
fuch,  that  it  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  the  Havag- 
4iah,  to  be  repaired.  As  foon  as  it  was  in  a*  condi- 
tion for  fca,  an  embarkation  was  made  of  near  eight 
thoufand  men ;  at  the  head  of  which,  accompanied 
with  five  fail  of  the  line,  Don,  Bernardo  de  Gjrive^ 
proceeded  for  Penfacola,  where  he  arrived  on  the* 
ninth  of  March,  eighty-one. 

Againft  this,  force,  which  was  ihortly  after:  aug-» 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  ten  Ihips,  of  the  line*  and 
fix  frigates,  General  Campbell,  who  commanded 
at  Penfacola,  had  hardly  more  than  one  thoufand 
men  to  oppofe,  confiding  of  a  few  regulars  and 
feamen,  with  the  inhabitants.  The  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  defend* 
was  guarded  by  two  fmall  armed  veffels;  but  they 
were  inefficient  tq  fecond  the  batteries  that  had 
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been  jere&ed  for  its  prote&ion ;  and  thefe,  without; 
the  affiftance  of  fome  fliip*  of  force,  were  incom- 
petent to  the  refiftajice  of  a  vigorous  attack. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Penfacola  whet)  thq 
Spaniards  appeared  before  it.  Notwkhftanding  thq 
formidable  ftrengqh  brought  by  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galvez,  he  met  with  an  oppofition  which  he  had! 
not  e*pe&ed.  JLvery  inch  of  ground  was  difputed 
with  tb$  utmoft  pbftioacy.  The  paffage  into  thq 
fr?rbour  was  npt  forced  without  great  difficulty; 
nor  were  the  veflels  taker*  that  defended  it  1  afte* 
fetting  fire  to  them*  their  companies  withdrew  to 
the  garrifpn. 

After  entering  the  harbour,  and  effe&ing  a  land- 
¥*&  (be  Spaniards  finding  from,  the  difpofitions  made 
by. the  gafrifon,  that  the  mod  refolute  defence  was  ' 
intended,  were  obliged  to  in  veil  the  place  in  form, 
*nd  make  their  approaches  with  all  due  caution  and 
fegularity.  The  befieged,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  them  full  employment ;  no  opportunity  was 
Joft  of  interrupting  their  progrefs,  by  a  continual 
a#d  fpirited.fire,  and  by  making  occafional  fallies; 
all  of  which  were  more  or.  lets  iuccefsful,  and  (truck 
?t  the  fame  time  the  befiegers  with  aftoniihment, 
from  the  handfuls  of  men  with  which  they  were 
executed. 

The  Spanifh  General  was  the  more  incenfed  at 
this.refiftance,  as  he  knew  that  no  relief  could  ar- 
.  rive  to  the  garrifpn,  either  by  fea  or  land,  adequate 
to  the  encounter  of  »fuch  a  force  as  he  commanded  ; 
and  that,  of  courfc,  al)  that  could  be  done  by  the* 
befieged  was  to  prolong  the  date  of  their  furrender. 
I&3  troops  were  all  regulars ;  the  naval  ftrength 
with  hiju  was  under  the  command  of  Don  Jofephu 
Solano,  one  of  the  boldeft  and  molt  expert  feamei* 
in  the  Spanifh  fervice;  the  fiege  was  conducted  by? 
able  engineers;  and  he  had  an  artillery,  to  ufe  the* 
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cxpreffion  of  his  own  officers,  fit  to  have  been  em- 
ployed againft  Gibraltar  itfelf. 

With  all  thefe  advantages,  fuch  was  the  condud: 
and  refolution  of  Genera)  Campbell,  and  the  firm- 
nefs  and  bravery  with  which  he  was  feconded  by 
his  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  by  Governor  Chef- 
ter,  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants,  that  after  the 
fiege  had  been  carried  on  without  intermiffion  near 
the  fpace  of  two  months,  though  the  enemy  was 
far  from  being  deficient  in  fpirit  and  and  a&ivity, 
they  faw  little  hopes  of  its  fpeedy  termination. 
'  Defpairing  of  making  any  effedtual  impreffion  by 
means  of  their  cannon,  they  had  eredted  a  battery 
of  mortar-pieces,  with  which  they  bombarded  a 
redoubt  that  commanded  the  main  avenue  to  the 
place.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  May,  a 
fliell  accidentally  burfting  open  the  door  of  the 
powder  magazine  under  the  redoubt,  it  was  blown 
up,  with  the  lofs  of  near  an  hundred  men,  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  enemy  inftantly  advanced  to  profit  of  the 
diforder  into  which  the  garrifon  was  thrown  by  fo 
unforefeen  an  accident,  fortunately  for  the  garri- 
fon, two  flank- works  remained  unhurt,  from  both 
which  they  kept  up  fo  heavy  a  fire  upon  the  afiail- 
ants,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
lofs.  This  afforded  leifure  to  carry  off  the  wound- 
ed, with  fpme  of  the  artillery,  and  to  fpike  the  reft. 
The  enemy,  however,  having  recovered  themfelves, 
and  preparing  for  a  general  dorm,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  abandon  the  flank* works,  and  withdraw 
into  the  body  of  the  place. 

The  poffeffion  now  taken  by  the  enemy  of  thofe 
outworks  gave  them  fuch  advantages,  that  the 
place  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  fituation  of 
thefe  outworks,  on  a  riling  ground,  enabled  them 
to  command  the  battery  oppofite  to  their  chief 
approach  with  their  fmall  arms,  and  to  fingle  out 

the 
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the  men  at  their  guns.  In  this  extremity,  honour* 
able  terms  of  capitulation  were  propofed  to  the 
Spanifli  General,  to  which  he  readily  confented; 
and  the  place  was  furrendered  to  him  on  the  tenth 
of  May  eighty-one,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months 
complete. 

The  fuccefles  of  Spain  in  this  remote  part  of 
the  -world  did  not,  however,  compenfate  for  the 
conftant  difappointment  of  all  its  efforts  againft 
Gibraltar.  The  fiege  of  this  important  fprtrefs 
was  continued  at  a  prodigious  e^pence,  but  with-. 
out  making  the  leaft  progrefs.  No  more  had  been 
accompliihed  by  the  Acet  and  army  that  inverted 
it,  than  to  reduce  the  garrifon  to  great  ftraits  fof 
want  of  a  proper  quantity  of  provisions ;  but  this 
was  an  inconvenience  to  which  it  fubmitted  with 
a  firmnefs  and  alacrity  truly  aftonilhing,  and  highly 
meritorious, 

From  the  departure  of  Admiral  Rodney  in  the 
middle  of  February  j  the  garrifon  waited  till  the 
month  of  Qdtober,  without  making  any  alteration 
in  the  ufual  rations;  but  3s  the  winter  was  ap- 
proaching, the  apprehenfion  of  the  danger  and 
difficulty  that  might  attend  the  fending  of  fupplies 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  induced  Governor  Eliott 
to  reduce  the  allowance  of  bread  and  of  meat,  and 
to  make  fome  other  regulations  neceffary  for  en* 
forcing  the  ftrifteft  oeconomy  in  the  article  of 
food. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty-one,  provi- 
fions  began  to  be  extremely  fcarce,  through  the  ex-; 
penditure  of  almoft  all  that  remained  in  the  public 
ftores,  and  the  indefatigable  vigilance  of  the 
enemy's  cruizers,  in  cutting  off  the  communication 
by  fea.  About  the  middle  of  February,)  the  town 
bakers  left  off  work,  for  want  of  flour ;  and  many 
of  the  poorer  fort  wanted  bread.  At  this  time  the 
price  of  frefh  provifioijs  was  e*£eflive.    Sjnall  pigs 

fold 
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(old  at  two  guineas;  turkeys  at  three;  geefe  at 
thirty  fliillings ;  fowls  and  ducks  at  ten  fbillmgs  ; 
damaged  bifcuit  afhilling  the  pound!;  pcafe  eighteen 
pence;  and  all  other  neceflarie&  in  proportion.  The 
Scarcity  of  fuel  was  more  felt;  than  of  any  othet 
article,  as  it  fometimes  happened  to  be  hardly  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  jdrefEng  of  victuals. 

The  diftreffes  of  the  garrifon  were  well  known  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  abfalute  necsffity  of  re- 
Heving  them  without  delay.  Bur  the  numerous 
demands  of  affiftance  from  the  various,  quarter*  of 
the  world,  where  the  war  was  now  waging,  rendered 
this  fervice,  however  indifpenfibte*  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  difficulty. 

The  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  at  this  period 
lying  ready  prepared  in  port,  for  the  purpofe  of 
obllructing  any  fuccours  to  this  fortrefs*  The 
force  at  Breft  was  calculated  at  twenty-fix  fell  of 
the  line,  and  that  at  Cadiz  at  thirty. 

To  encounter  this  formidable  armament,  no 
greater  ftrength  could  be  colleded  than  twenty* 
eight  fliips  of  the  line;  which  indeed  was  no  final} 
effort,  confidering  the  prodigious  exertions  that 
Great  Britain  was  at  this  hour  making  againft  fuch 
x  number  of  enemies. 

This  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Admirals 
Darby,  Digby,  and  Rofs,  all  offioers  of  gte&  pro- 
feffional  excellence,  k  was,  however,  much  doubted 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  accomplifli  lb  ar- 
duous a  defign  as  the  relieving  of  Gibraltar  in  the 
face  of  fo  formidable  an  opposition; 

They  failed  from  Portfmouth  about  the  middle 
of  March  eighty-one,  with  a  convoy  of  four  hundred 
merchantmen  and  tranfports,  deftined  for  the  Weft 
and  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  neceffity  of  taking  in  pro- 
vifions  detained  them  fome  time  at  Corke  in  Ire- 
land;  from  whence  they  proceeded  with,  the  whole 
fleet  for  the  places  of  their  deftination.  The  mer- 
chantmen 
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chantmen  haviqg  left  them,  to  continue  their  re- 
fpedive  voyages,  they  fleered  dire&ly  for  Cadiz* 
where  they  found  the  Spantth  fleet  moored  in  the 
harbour. 

Great  had  been  the  threats  of  Spain,  that  its 
naval  ftrength  would  cruih  that  of  Great  Britain, 
were  it  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  To  this 
intent,  the  number  of  fliips  compofing  the  fleet 
at  Cadiz  was  highly  magnified,  and  every  kind  of 
exaggeration  ufed  in  order  to  deter  the  Britiih  Mi* 
aiftiy  from  hazarding  fuch  a  meafure.  The  Spanifh 
Admiral,  Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  was  ordered  to 
cruize  on  the  coafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the 
oftenfible  view  of  meeting  and  fighting  the  Britiih 
fleet. 

After  keeping  the  fea  about  the  ipace  of  three 
weeks,  he  was  accidentally  informed  of  its  approach ; 
upon  which  he  withdrew  expeditioufly  into  Cadiz ; 
fufficiently  proving  thereby  to  the  world,  how  little 
he  dared  to  look  the  Engliih  in  the  face  upon  terms 
of  equality.  . . 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fo  taken  up  with 
the  vaft  projects  that  ihe  had  formed  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  North  America,  and  the  Eaft,  that  ftie 
referved  her  naval  ftrength  totally  for  thofe  pur- 
pole*;  thinking,  probably,  that  Spain  ought  to 
prove  herfelf  ablo  to  provide  effectually  for  the 
fafety  of  her  owa  coafts. 

iath  April,  The  Britiih  fleet,  in  the  mean  time, 
*7*1-  conveyed  the  long- wanted  fupplies  into 
Gibraltar.  In  this,  however,  it  met  with  gteat 
obftru&ion  from  the  befiegers.  The  gun-boats, 
already  mentioned,  were  now  much  increafed  in 
number  and  ftrength  of  conftru&ion ;  and  infefted 
the  bay  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  embafrafs 
the  debarkation,  of  ftores.  As  no  veffels  of  the 
fame  kind  had  been  yet  prepared  to  oppofe  them, 

......  fc 
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it  vfas  with  much  difficulty  thd  mifehtef  they  inr* 
tended  could  be  prevented. 

Their  intention  was  to  fet  fire  to  the  ftore-ftiipsj 
To  this  pmrpofe,  they  approached  them  every 
mottling  in' hagy  weather,  to  the  number  ctf  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  feveral  of  them  carrying  mortar 
pieces.  As  they  ufed  both  fails  and  oars,  and 
withdrew  on  the  rifing  of  any  breeze,  they  eluded 
all  purfuit*  They  occafioned  fo  much  trouble, 
that  feveral  (lout  frigates  were  obliged  to  ftation 
themfelves  along  the  bay,  for  the  protection  of  the 
ihipping.  This  did  not,  however*  hinder  them 
from  continuing  their  moleftation.  It  was  th« 
greateft  grievance  to  the  Britifli  officers  and  fea- 
men;  as,  notwithftanding  their  utmoft  vigilance 
and  aftivity,  they  feldom  could  near  thefe  gun- 
boats fufficientljr  to  do  them  any  damage,  while* 
from  continual  experience,  thofe  who  managed 
them  had  acquired  fuch  habitual  dexterity*  as  to 
know  with  the  niceft  exadnefs  what  pofition  to  take 
to  do  the  moil  effectual  execution  on  any  part  of 
the  town  or  bay  they  had  in  view. 

But  thefe  were  inconfiderable  motives  of  vexa«* 
tion  compared  to  the  great  obje&  now  attained  2 
Gibraltar  was  now  completely  relieved,  and  put 
into  a  (late  that  would  long  enable  it  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  enemy.  This  too  had  been  done  in  a  man** 
ner  equally  honourable  to  Great  Britain,  and  mor* 
tifying  to  Spain,  as  well  as  to  France,  of  both  which 
it  had  been  the  boaft,  that  Admiral  Rodney's  expe- 
dition to  Gibraltar  in  the  preceding  year,  would  bd 
the  laft  that  the  Englilh  would  ever  dare  to  attempt.* 

While  Europe  expreffed  univerfal*  aftoniftunent 
at  the  invincible  fpirit  with  which  the  Britifh  nation 
had  undertaken  and  atchieved  an  exploit  of  fo  ar* 
duous  a  nature,  the  Court  of  Spain,  incenfed  at  this 
unexpected  difappointment,  determined  on  the  pro* 
fecutjon  of  its  intent  with  additional  exertions. — 

The 
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The  works  before  the  town  were  carried  on  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  and  the  moft  tremendous 
preparations  were  made  to  make  it  feel  the  refent- 
ment  of  an  exafperated  enemy. 

Their  batteries  were  mounted  with  guns  of  the 
heavieft  metal,  and  with  mortar-pieces  df  the 
largeft  dimenfions.  The  number  of  the  former 
amounted  to  near  two  hundred,  and  of  the  latter  to 
above  fourfcore.  .  The  difcharge  from  this  pro- 
digious artillery  was  dreadful.  It  continued  day 
and  night,  with  hardly  any  intermiffion,  three  full 
weeks,  during  which  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  gunpowder  were  confumed,  and  four  or  five 
thoufand  fhot  or  fliells  were  thrown  into  the  town 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  narrow  extent  of  the  fpot  upon  which  this 
.  fliower  of  deftru&ion  fell,  was  too  much  expofed 
to  efcape  its  effe&s.  The  houfes,  in  number  about 
five  hundred,  were  moftly  deftroyed,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, computed  at  more  than  three  thoufand, 
experienced  every  hardfhip  that  could  ariie  from 
rhe  deftruftion  of  their  dwellings  :  feveral  of  them . 
were  killed,  and  they  were  all  conftrained  to  re- 
move out  of  the  town,  and  to  take  fhelter  at  a  dis- 
tance under  tents,  with  fuch  accommodations  as 
could  be  contrived  in  fuch  a  fcene  of  confufion 
and  horror. 

On  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  numbers  of  them 
took  that  opportunity  of  leaving  the  town,  and 
going  home  on  board  the  tranfports.  Many  of 
them  had  lived  long  in  the  place,  in  comfortable, 
and  fome  in  genteel  circumftances,  who  were  now 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  Governor  Eiiott's  treat- 
ment of  them  was  very  humane  and  companionate;-: 
they  were  allowed  a  free  paffage  to  England,  and 
werefupplied  with  proyifions  for  the  Voyage. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  enemy  had  relax- 
ed confiderably  in  their  firing,  fitldbnt'  exceeding 

fix 
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fix  hundred  (hot  in  a  day*  They  continued  gradu- 
ally to  duninilh  it  fo  rfcmarkabiy,  that  towards  the 
end  of  Auguflt,  they  feldom  fired  in  the  day,  and 
only  difcharged  fix.  or  feveh,  and  fometimes  not 
above  three  Ihot  in  the  night- 

But  in  default  of  the  batteries  at  land,  the  gun*- 
bpats  proved  a  terrible  annoyance*  They  renewed 
their  attacks  every  day,  and  feldom  failed  doing 
more  or  lefs  of  execution*  which  though  not  mate- 
rial, ferved  neverthelefs,  to  keep  the  garrifon  in 
perpetual  alarms. 

In  order  to  reftrain  them,  a  battery  6f  guns  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  throw  their  ihot  to  a  great 
diftance,  was  ere&ed  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
enemy.  As  it  reached  their  very  camp,  it  was  de* 
termined  to  open  it  upon  them  aa  often  as  the  gun- 
boats made  their  attacks.  This  bfcing  foon  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy,  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
defift  in  fome  meafure  from  a  mode  of  hoftility 
which  they  found  was  conftantly  produ&ive  of  ano- 
ther no  lefs  deftru&ive  to  themfelvcs. 

By  the  elbfe  of  November,  the  befiegers  had, 
with  immenfe  toil  and  expence*  brought  their 
works  to  that  ftate  of  perfe&ion  they  intended. — 
The  care  and  ingenuity  which  had  been  employed 
upon  them  were  extraordinary ;  and  it  was  gene* 
rally  expe&ed  that  they  would  be  accompanied 
with  the  end  propofed.  The  beft  engineers  in 
France  and  Spain  had  united  their  refpe&ive  abili- 
ties upon  this  oecafion,  *nd  both  kingdoms  were 
filled  with  the  mod  fanguine  expectations  of  their 
fuccefs« 

While  Europe  flood,  as  it  were,  in  fuipenfe  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Gibrakar,  and  many  imagined, 
from  the  prodigious  effort*  of  the  befiegers,  it  could 
aot  make  a  much  longer  refiftancc,  the  Britifc  G&- 
vcrnbr  was  meditating  in  what  manner  to  over- 
throw at  once  tfeeir  long  Ihcrifiied  hope*,  by  die 
3  total 
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total  deftra&ion  of  what  had  required  fo  much 
time,  fkill,  and  labour  to  accomplifli. 

In  the  night  of  the  twenty-feventh  of  November, 
a  chofen  body  of  two  thoufand  men  was  aflembled, 
in  order  to  Tally  fronu  the  town,  and  deftroy  the 
enemy's  advanced  works  and  batteries.  They 
marched  out  with  great  order  and  filence,  about 
^wo  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Rofs.  They  proceeded  with 
the  utmoft  fpeed  to  the  enemy'sVorks,  which  they 
attacked  and  ftormed  with  the  moft  aftonifhing  rapi- 
dity. The  enemy  were  thrown  into  fuch  confu- 
(ion,  that  they  fled  on  every  fide.  The  guns  and 
rnortars  on  the  batteries  were  all  fpiked.  The  ar- 
tillery-men, artificers,  and  failors,  exerted  them- 
felves  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  the  magazines  of  powder  were  blown  up,  the 
ftore-houfes  of  arms,  ammuniti6n,  and  military 
implements  of  every  kind,  and  all  the  works  that 
that  had  been  conftru&ed,  were  fet  on  fire,  and 
totally  confumed.  •  The  damage  done  to  the  enemy 
upon  this  occafion  was  prodigious  :  it  was  compu- 
ted at  near  two  millions  fterling. 

This  bold  and  well  conducted  a&ion  (truck  the 
enemy  with  a  furprize  and  dread  of  the  refolution  and 
dexterity  of  the  befieged,  from  which  it  was  evident 
by  their  fubfequent  operations,  they  were  a  long 
time  recovering.  The  hopes  entertained  by  their 
bed  officers  began  to  diminilh.  Nothing  but  the 
difgrace  of  abandoning  an  enterprize  on  which  the 
honour  of  the  Spaniih  nation  feemed  in  a  manner  to 
depend,  prompted  them  to  continue  it,  aftfer  this 
decifive  proof  of  the  precarioufnefs  of  all  their  ef- 
forts and  exertions.    • 

The  difcouragement  occafioned  throughout  Spain 
by  this  event  was  no  lefs  vifible.  It  affe&ed  all 
piaffes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  excite  a  general  def- 
pendency ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  averfenefs  of  the 
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Spanifli  naval  commanders  to  riik  an  encounter  with 
the  Britifh  fleet  powerfully  contributed. 

Nor  was  the  Court  of  Madrid  backward  to  com- 
plain that  France  had  been  very  deficient  in  her 
pFomifes  to  fupport  the  Spanifli  fleet  in  fo  neceffary  « 
a  meafure  as  that  of  intercepting  the  fupplies  def- 
tined  for  Gibraltar.  To  this  neglpft  in  their  ally^ 
they  attributed  the  continuation  of  the  fiege,  an<£ 
of  confequence,  the  lofles  and  difappointments  that 
were  continually  attending  the  army  that  was  be- 
fieging  it,  and  the  little  hopes  that  now  remained 
of  their  being  able  to  effedfc  its  reduftion. 
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CHAP.     LIX. 

proceedings  in  Parliament. — Tranfaflions  in  Hollands 
Naval  Operations  againft  the  Dutch* 

1781. 

TH  E  Parliamentary  debates  upon  thofe  vari- 
ous fubje&s  which  were  the  confequences  of 
the  American  War,  employed,  as  ufual,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  But  they  were  not  carried  on 
with  that  energy  and  perfeverance  during  this  fef- 
fion,  which  had  attended  them  in  the  laft.  Oppo- 
fition  was  in  fome  meafure  grown  weary  of  a  con- 
tention which  was  evidently  fruitlefs,  and  produced 
infinite  pains  and  ftrugglcs  to  no  purpofe.  The 
nation  itfelf  was  become  carelefs  and  inattentive  ia 
many  refpe&s  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in 
all  cafes  of  this  nature,  from  a  conviction  that  what- 
ever were  the  defires  of  the  public,  they  would  be 
contradicted  and  flighted,  if  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
jniniftry. 

It  was  an  obje<ft  of  no  fmall  furprife,  that  while 
meetings  were  held  in  fo  many  counties,  cities,  and 
to«fns,  for  the  purpofe  of  reprobating  Parliamen- 
tary meafures,  and  petitioning  the  legiflature  for  a 
total  change  in  the  political  fyftem  of  this  country, 
the  members  chofen  by  thofe  very  places,  iTiould 
ad:  and  vote  in  manifeft  and  conftant  oppofition  to 
the  fenfe  of  their  conftituents. 

The  famous  plan  of  reformation  propofed  by 
Mr.  Burke  the  preceding  year,  had  been  received 
by  the  nation  at  large  with  the  higheft  approbation 
and  applaufe.  The  people  were  fully  fenfible  t>f 
the  indifpenfible  neceflity  of  ufing  the  ftriCteft  oeco- 
nomy,  in  the  critical  circumftances  wherein  the 
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realm  was  placed.  The  general  argument  was,  that 
our  enemies  having  fet  us  the  example,  it  woujd 
be  the  height  of  impolicy  not  to  follow  it.  The 
very  confiderable  addition  expe&ed  from  this  plan 
to  the  national  income,  had  given  it  a  popularity 
which  it  was  imagined  would  induce  miniftry  to 
coincide  with  it.  Notwithftanding  the  rejec- 
tion it  had  met  with  from  the  laft  Parliament,  it 
was  ftill  hoped  by  numbers,  that  from  its  evident 
utility,  it  would  find,  on  mature  confideration,  a 
majority  to  fupport  it  in  the  prefent. 

In  compliance  with  thefe  expeditions,  Mr.  Burke 
ventured  again  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  eighty  «> 
one,  to  bring  it  forward,  and  to  recommend  it 
with  every  argument  which  his  knowledge  could 
fuggeft,  and  his  eloquence  could  enforce.  The  dan-? 
gerous  and  expenfive  war  in  which  we  were  en-? 
gaged  with  fo  many  open  or  clandeftinc  enemies, 
the  prodigious  efforts  we  were  continually  obliged 
to  make  to  face  them  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
as  they  were  obvious  motives  to  alledge}  fa  they 
were  infifled  upon  with  his  ufual  energy. 

He  took  notice,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  fo 
perilous  a  feafon  as  the  prefent,  fuch  a  fcheme  as 
he  now  propofed  ought  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
minifters  themfelres.-  They  knew  the  wants  of  the 
nation,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  the  firft 
to  adminiiter  to  them,  through  thofe  means  which 
from  their  ftation  and  influence  were  more  par- 
ticularly within  their  reach.  Inftead  of  difcourag- 
ing  this  fcheme,  it  behoved  them  to  fecond  it  with 
all  their  power,  and  to  give  it  that  official  weighty 
without  which  it  could  not  fucceed. 

He  addreffed  himfelf  upon  thiss occafion  to  the 
Members  of  the  Houfe,  as  newly  chofen  by  the 
people,  to  rectify  the  miftakes  of  their  predecef- 
fors,  and  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  thofe  mifdemea- 
oors,  and  negledt  m  the  difcharge  of  their  duty, 

which 
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Ttfhich  had  caft  an  odium  upon  their  memory.  He 
reminded  them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  of  the  re- 
markable refolutions  that  had  been  paffcd  con- 
cerning the  Influence  of  the  Crown*  He  reprefent- 
ed  them  as  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  laft  Par- 
liament to  the  nation,  by  way  of  atoning  for  that 
improper  fubferviency  to  the  will  of  mLiifters, 
of  which  it  had  been  guilty  in  fo  many  in- 
ftances. 

Thefe  refolutions  it  was  now  the  duty  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  prefent  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  to 
Hand  by  with  firmnefs  and  fidelity  :  the  intention  of 
patting  them  not  havingyet  been  fulfilled,  it  remained 
now  to  give  them  that  virtue  and  efficacy  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  from  their  evident  and  acknow- 
ledged propriety.  As  the  diflblution  of  the  late 
Parliament  had  prevented  it  from  compleating  what 
it  had  fo  judicioufly  begun,  it  behoved  the  prefent 
to  accomplifh  it  in  the  ftead  of  thofe  who  had  lead 
the  way  in  fo  falutary  a  work :  were  they  to  neglect 
it,  the  public  would  then  know,  to  whom  they 
were  to  impute  the  failure  of  a  fcheme,  to  which 
they  fo  ardently  wifhed  all  manner  of  fiiccefs. 

After  railing  tbe  juft  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  a  difappointment,  which 
they  would  have  rcafon  never  to  forgive,  were  they 
to  fee  them*fruftratcd;  but  this  he  confided  would 
aot  be  cafe.  The  character  of  thofe  who  compofed 
the  Houfe,  was  too  much  at  ftake,  to  difoblige 
their  conftituents  in  fo  reafonabie  a  demand,  as  that 
of  eafing  their  burdens  in  a  manner  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  fo  much  public  benefit,  with  fo 
little  detriment  to  private  individuals. 

The  violence  with  which  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion had  complained  of  the  preflures  it  felt,  ha4 
been  the  principal  motive  that  had  inclined  the  laft 
Parliament  to  adopt  the  refolutions  now  laid  before 
them  ;  but  it  would  be  much  more  honourable  and 
K  3  meritorious 
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meritorious  in  the  prefent,  to  give  them  counte- 
nance and  protection,  from  a  conviction  of  their 
propriety,  than  to  confent  to  them  merely  through 
dint  of  importunity  and  clamour* 

Administration  having  determined  tooppofe  with 
the  mod  invincible  fpirit,  that  multitude  of-enemies 
which  was  perpetually  encrcafing,  it  behoved  thenx 
to  provide  for  the  conteft  which  they  were  fo  refo- 
lutely  bent  not  to  give  up.  One  of  the  means  of 
doing  this  effedtually,  was  to  convince  the  public, 
that  no  clafs,  no  rank,  was  exempted  from  par- 
ticipating in  thofe  efforts  and  labours  for  the 
common  good,  which  were  recommended  to  the 
chcarful  acquiefcence  of  the  nation,  with  fo  muck 
warmth  and  earnefhaefs. 

The  principal  example  of  perfeverance  and  fuf- 
fcring  for  the  welfare  of  the  Itate,  ought  indifput- 
ably  to  be  given  by  thofe  who  ruled  it.  The  con- 
fpicuity  of  their  ftation  carried  a  force  and  influence, 
which  commanded  univerfal  imitation.  While  rhejr 
led  the  way,  none  would  refufe  to  follow.  It  wa$ 
from  them  that  nations  derived  the  fpirit  and  mag- 
nanimity, which  enabled  them  to  furmount  obfta- 
clcs,  and  become  formidable  to  their  Enemies.  It 
was  therefore  incumbent  upon  them  to  difplay  that 
fortitude  in  encountering  difficulties,  which  they 
fo  ftrenu6ufly  required  in  others. 

Economy  was  now  become  more  necefiary  than 
iX  any  former  period,  as  the  kingdom  had  never 
experienced  fuch  diftrefs  as  at  the  prefent.  Whoever 
ivifhed  to  fee  the  king  great  and  potent,  ought  ta 
advife  him  to  retrench  every  unneceflary  depart- 
-  fnent  in  his  houfc,  and  apply  what  was  faved  in 
this  manner,  to  the  maintenance  and  augmentation 
of  his  fleets  and  armies.  It  was  the  duty  of  tha 
Houfc  of  Commons,  even  on  a  fuppolition  they 
were  entirely  the  creatures  and  dependents  of  the 
crown,  to  reprefent  to  their  Sovereign  how  much 

it 
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it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  ufe  the  ftri&eft  fru- 
gality, in  order  to  render  Iftmfelf  powerful  and 
dreaded  by  his  enemies.  Economy  was  the  founda- 
tion of  fuccefs;  it  produced  wealth  and  ftrengthj 
and  gave  life  and  vigour  to  all  great  defigns. 

Such  was  the  fubftance  of  the  various  arguments 
iifed  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  fupport  the  plan  of  reforma- 
tion he  had  fo  much  at  'heart.  He  addreffed  him- 
felf  to  the  miniftry  on  this  occafion  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  and  fervour,  entreating  them  to  be  candid 
and  explicit  in  their  affiftance,  or  oppofition  of  the 
fcheme  he  once  more  ventured  to  propofe.-  If  they 
meant  to  befriend  his  endeavours,  he  reqijefted 
them  to  do  it  effectually,  but  if  they  meant  to 
thwart  him,  he  defired  they  would  be  expeditious 
and  decifive,  that  no  time,  nor  labour,  might  be  loft 
through  fallacious  expectations  of  unintended  fa- 
vour and  concurrence. 

In  confequence  of  this  reprefentation,  he  moved 
that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  the  civil  eftablifhment,  by  limiting 
penfions,  and  fupprefling  feveral  ufelefs  offices,  and 
employing  the  fums  arifing  from  fuch  retrenchment, 
to  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

The  miniftry,  from  motives  of  decency,  did  not 
oppofe  the  bill  on  its  firft  introduction ;  but  when 
it  came  to  a  fecond  reading,  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  three,  to  ono 
hundred  and  ninety  ;  and  a  refolution  paffed  to  put 
it  off  fix  months. 

Thus  ended  for  the  prefeiit,  an  attempt,  which 
from  the  popularity  with  which  it  Was  favoured, 
had,  for  a  while,  been  fpoken  of  as  a  meafure  no  lefs 
promifibry  than  highly  deferving  of  fuccefs. 

The  next  objedt  of  parliamentary  difcuffion  was 
the  loan  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  coming  yeaj, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  twelve  millions.  Mi- 
miftry  was  accufed  of  having  made  a  difadvantage- 
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ous  bargain  for  the  public ;  as  a  proof  of  Which  it 
was  ftatcd,  that  the  price  of  the  new  {lock  was  ten 
per  cent  above  par. 

It  was  objected  in  the  Houfe  by  Mr,  Fox,  that 
the  money  might  have  been  borrowed  upon  much 
better  terms  ;  and  that  the  manner  of  obtaining  the 
loan  was  itill  more  blamable  in  a  political  confide- 
ration,  as  it  threw  near  a  million  into  the  hands  of 
the  minifter,  to  dilpofe  of  at  his  pleafure,  without 
any  parliamentary  controul ;  the  evident  confe- 
quence  of  which,  would  be  a  diftribution  of  it  among 
thofe  who  fupported  his  meafuresi 

The  reply  of  miniftry  was,  that  though  the  loaa 
was  procured  upon  advantageous  terms  to  the  len- 
ders ;  it  could  not  be  confidered  as  injurious  to  the 
public,  when  the  difficulty  of  levying  money  at  any 
rate  was  duly  weighed.  The  times  required 
great  condelcenfion  from  government  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  borrowing  money.  Thofe  who  poflefled  it 
knew  how  much  it  was  wanted,  and  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  accordingly.    tf 

One  of  the  principal  allegations  againft  the  mi- 
nifter upon  this  occafion,  was  that  he  had  refufed 
a  loan  of  as  much  out  of  no  lefs  a  fum  than  thirty 
eight  millions,  as  he  might  have  chofen  to  bor- 
row at  no  more  than  five  percent,  intereft.  The 
offers  came  from  perfons  of  noted  wealth  and  refpon- 
Ability,  but  he  declined  it  in  favour  of  thofe,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  more  manageable  and  fubvervient 
to  his  views.  ^ 

The  minifter's  anfvver  to  this  charge  was  that  in 
his  acceptance  of  offers,  he  had  been  partial  to  no 
fct  of  individuals  whatever  ;  but  had  made  as  benefi- 
cial an  agreement  as  lay  in  his  power,  with  thofe 
.  whom  he  thought  able  to  fulfil  it,  without  refgedfc 
of  perfons. 

The  bills  to  exclude  contractors  from  parliament, 
andtoreihain  officers  in  the  revenue  from  voting  at 

parliamentary 
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parliamentary  elections,  were  again  propofed  this 
feffion ;  the  firft  by  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke,  the 
fecond  by  Mr,  Crewe,  the  original  movers  of  both  5 
but  they  met  with  the  fame  rejection  as  formerly. 

Nor  were  the  promoters  of  the  petition  from  the 
Englifh  counties  more  fortunate.  A  delegation  had 
bfcen  appointed  by  thefe  in  order  to  inforce  their  de- 
mands. They  met  in  London  to  the  number  of 
near  forty,  and  prepared  a  remonftrance  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  comprehending  the  fubftance 
of  the  petition  already  prelented. 

But  the  title  of  delegates  proved  fo  alarming 
to  numbers  even  of  fuch  as  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe 
they  were  appointed  to  maintain,  that  the  dele- 
gates themfelves  came  to  a  refolution  to  drop  it, 
and  to  a&  in  no  other  light  than  as  private  indi- 
viduals. 

In  this  capacity,  they  drew  up  a  petition  which 
was  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Still, 
bowever  the  denomination  of  delegates  was  brought 
into  fevere  notice,  and  condemned  as  an  affumptioi* 
of  authority  incompatible  with  that  of  the  Houfe ; 
the  Members  of  which  were  flrenuoufly  afferted  to 
be  the  only  lawful  Delegates  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. All  others  were  unconftitutional ;  and  to 
connive  even  at  the  exiftence  of  them,  was  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  fetting  up  of  a  power'  in  this  country, 
independent  of  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  ftate. 

In  confequence  of  the  unfavourable  idea  in  which 
they  were  viewed,  their  petition  met  with  the  moft 
violent  oppofition  from  the  minifterial  party,  and 
was  rejedted  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  feffion,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  forward  a  plan  of  reconciliation  with 
America.  The  immenfe  variety  of  arguments  that 
had  originated  from  this  topic,  was  again  renewed 
upon  this  occafion^  by  thole  wjio  oppofed,  or  fe- 
s  conded 
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tonded  the  motion.  Among  other  allegations,  the 
inutility  of  continuing  a  war,  wherein  vi&ory  or 
defeat  were  equally  detrimental,  was  ftrotogly  in- 
filled upon.  The  adtion  at  Guildford  between  thd 
Royalifts  and  the  Americans,  was  adduced  as  an 
unanfwerable  proof,  that  the  fucceifes  of  the  Britifh 
arms  in  the  field,  produced  none  of  the  confe- 
'  quences  ulually  attending  the  gain  of  battles*  Had 
Lord  Cornwallis  been  routed,  he  could  hardly  hive 
afted  otherwife  than  he  found  himfelf  compelled  td 
do,  in  confequence  of  that  engagement*  He  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  enemy  he 
had  beaten,  and  to  feek  a  place  where  to  fliel- 
ter  his  troops  from  the  attacks  and  incurfion* 
of  thofe  whom  he  had  defeated,  and  whofe  coun- 
try he  had  over-run.  If  fuch  were  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory in  America,  the  fooner  war  could  be  termi- 
nated there,  the  more  fate  and  prudent  fuch  a  mca- 
fure  mull  be  acknowledged.  After  long  and  ani- 
mated debates,  the  motion  was  rejefted  oy  a  great 
majority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rupture  with  Holland, 
And  the  loffes  incurred  by  the  Dutch,  occafioned 
great  difcontents  and  complaints  in  lome  of  the 
Provinces :  that  of  Zealand  in  particular,  which 
from  its  commercial  interefts,  was  more  clofely 
connected  with  Great  Britain  than  the  others,  ex- 
prcfied  a  flrong  averfenefs  to  the  hoftile  difpofition 
they  profefl.  It  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  States 
General,  fignifying  its  opinion,  that  a  negotiation 
fhould  be  let  on  foot,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difference  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic, 
and  reftore  the  harmony  that  had  fo  long  fubfifted 
between  them,  and  carneftly  requefting  that  fuch  a 
meafure  mi£ht  be  fpeedily  adopted. 

This  memorial  was  ftrongly  reinforced  by  the. 

merchants  and  trading  people  of  the  city  of  Mid- 

dleburgh,    the  capital  of  Zealand.     They  repre- 

i  .    fented 
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fented  in  the  moft  free  and  explicit  terms,  that  th<* 
Englifli  and  Dutch  could  not  go  to  war  with  each 
other,  but  to  their  mutual  injury  :  they  alledged 
the  long  and  clofe  intimacy  between  the  Britifh  na- 
tion, and  the  people  of  Zealand  :  this  province  was 
full  of  Englifh  traders ;  the  number  of  thofe  who 
were  fettled  in  Middleburgh  alone,  amounted  to 
hear  two  thoufand.  A  war  with  England  muft 
therefore  prove  an  event  highly  deftrudftvc  to  them, 
as  it  would  indeed  deeply  affeft  the  interefts  of  the 
whole  Republic. 

Thefe  remonftrances,  however  well  founded,  made 
ho  impreffion  on  the  States.  The .  French  faction 
was  now  become  fo  powerful,  that  all  reafoningand 
argument  was  over-ruled,  and  the  refolution  taken 
to  profecute  hoflilities  againft  Great  Britain  with 
the  utmoft  vigour. 

They  applied  to  the  courts  of  Feterfburgh,  Stock- 
holm, and  Copenhagen,  claiming  their  affiftance  in 
virtue  of  the  compadt  of  neutrality  entered  into 
with  thofe  powers  ;  and  alledging, 'that  the  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  folely 
occasioned  by  their  acceffion  to  the  treaty  of  neu- 
trality. 

But  their  felicitations,  though  very  urgent  and 
prefling,  did  not  •  produce  the  effect  that  was 
intended.  They  had  demanded  an  immediate 
reinforcement  of  ihips  of  war  ;  but  the  jealoufy  en- 
tertained of  the  Britifh  power,  was  not  greater 
than  the  dread  of  expofing  themfelves  to  its  refent- 
ment,  in  the  different  members  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality. They  contented  themfelves  with  remain- 
ing on  the  defenfive  ;  and  were  not  in  the  leaft  in- 
clined to  give  any  further  provocation  to  Great 
Britain.  Perhaps  too,  they  thought  the  combina- 
tion already  formed  againft  it,  was  fully  fufficient 
for  the  purpofes  they  had  in  view;  and  that  by 
adding  to  ir,  that  balance  of  naval  power,  for  the 

prefervatio* 
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prefervation  of  ^'hich  it  had  been  framed,  might* 
Contrary  to  their  intentions,  incline  too  much  on 
the  other  fide. 

The  fituation  of  the  feven  United  Provinces  at 
this  jun&urc,  was  very. different  from  what  it  had 
been  upon  former  emergencies'  of  this  nature. 
Notwithstanding  the  Dutch  are  inconteftably  a  very 
brave  people,  they  were  now,  through  a  long  dif- 
ufe  of  arms,  become  very  ill  adapted,  and  unpre- 
pared for  wan  Relying  too  much  on  the  difficult 
ties  wherein  Great  Britain  was  involved,  they  ima- 
gined that  an  open  and  avowed  declaration  of  hofti* 
lities  againft  them,  was  a  meafure  they  had  not  tha 
kaft  reafon  to  apprehend.  Britain  ought  rather  to 
fear  they  might  themfelves  lead  the  way  in  taking 
fuch  a  ftep. 

The  naval  force  of  the  feven  United  Provinces 
bore  at  this  time  no  proportion  to  its  fplendour 
in  the  days  of  yore,  when  it  was  able  to  meet  the 
united  ftrength  of  England  and  France  on  the 
ocean,  and  was  equally  the  terror  and  the  admira- 
tion of  their  enemies.  Fourfcore  years  were  now 
elapfed,  fince  they  had  been  under  the  neceffity  of 
profecuting  any  naval  war.  During  this  long  in- 
terval, their  ihipping  had  been  totally  ingrofled 
by  the  occupations  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and 
Britain  wa9  the  laft  power,  againft  which  it  had 
been  expedtcd,  they  Should  be  firft  compelled  to 
draw  the  fword. 

On  a  review  of  their  marine,  it  was  found  very 
inadequate  to  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  rcit 
of  Europe,  They  were  fully  aware  of  the  great- 
nefs  and  eminence  of  the  peril  to  which  their  trade 
was  evidently  expofed,  from  the  valt  ftrength  of 
the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  to- 
gether with  his  proximity  and  the  enterprifingnefs 
of  his  difpofition.  But  notwithftanding  the  im- 
portance of  prefcrving  their  commerce,  the  only 
foundation  of  their  power  and  profperlty,    they 

were 
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were  tmable  at  this  time  to  equip  any  more  than 
eleven  fhips  of  the  line  ;  two  of  thefe  carried 
feventy  guns  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the 
nine  others  fixty  guns  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  remainder  of  their  fleet  confifted  ci 
fifteen  fhips  of  fifty  guns,  and  three  hundred  men, 
two.  of  forty  and  two  hundred  and  fifty, .fourteen 
of  thirty-fix  and  two  hundred  and  thirty*,  thirteen 
of  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty,  befidcs 
fome  armed  veflels  of  leflfer  force. 

This  was  but  a  ihadow  of  their  ancient  power 
at  fea ;  but  depending  on  the  fuppbrt  of  the  ene- 
mies to  Great  Britain,  they  were  not  without  hopes 
to  make  head  again  ft  fuch  detached  parts  of  her 
maritime  forces,  as  fhe  could  fpare  trom  the  ne- 
ceffary  defence  of  her  numerous  poflefijons  in  fo 
many  parts  of  the  globe. 

France  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  further  encourage- 
ment, promifed  to  take  their  diftant  fettlements 
under  her  own  care  and  protection,  and,  to  exert 
her  utmoft  for  the  recovering  of  thofethat  had  been 
taken  by  the  Englifh.  Thefe  fettlements  were  yet  in  a 
date  of  infancy ;  but  bid  fair  under  good  management 
to  become  in  time  of  the  utmoft  value,  efpecially 
fhould  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a&ive  and 
fpirited  pofleflbrs  as  the  Englifh.  The  yearly  produce 
of  the  two  colonies  of  Iflequibo  and  Demerary,  was 
already  rated  at  ten  thoufand  hoglheads  of  fugar, 
five  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  cotton,  befides  a  large  pro- 
portion of  rum,  cocoa  and  indigo.  This  was  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  a  beginning.  The  foil  of 
both  was  rich  and  luxuriant  in  the  higheft  degree, 
and  promifed,  when  arrived  to  a  proper  cultiva- 
tion, to  exceed  any  European  plantation  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  procure  to  themfelves  as  many 
friends  and  favourers   as  poffible  and  to  remove 

the 
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the  imputation  of  impolicy  and  inconfideratencfs, 
the  States  General  pqblifhed  a  long  and  much  la- 
boured manifefto,  wherein  they  endeavoured  to 
juftify  their  conduct  towards  Great  Britain  in  the 
prefent  circumftances.  But  the  multiplicity  of 
argurpents  and  reafonings  with  which  it  was 
fraught,  did  by  no  means  convince  the  clear 
fighted,  of  the  redtitude  of  acceding  to  the  con* 
federation  formed  againft  Great  Britain,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  This  was 
in  fa&  adding  flrength  to  the  compact  framed 
between  the  members  of  that  already  too  potent 
family,  whole  enmity  they  had  much  more  reafoq 
to  dread  than  that  pf  the  Britifli  nation,  and  of 
whole  ambition  they  had  more  than  once  had 
ample  experience. 

One  of  the  firft  objedts  in  contemplation  among 
the  mercantile  clafles  in  Holland,  was  the  inter- 
ception of  the  fleet,  that  was  conveying  to  England 
the  fpoils  of  Statia.  Preparations  were  made  to 
that  intent ;  but  they  were  not  ready  at  the  time 
propofed ;  and  fortune  threw  this  rich  prize  into 
other  hands. 

Intelligence  arriving  in  France,  that  this  valuable 
fleet  was  on  its  way  homewards,  efcorted  only  by 
four  Ihips  of  the  line,  twice  as  many  were  dis- 
patched under  M.  de'la  Motte  Piquet,  who  fell 
in  with  it  on  the  fecond  of  May  eighty-one,  an4 
captured  more  than  half  the  convoy.  The  re- 
mainder took.flielter  in  the  neareft  ports  of  Ire-* 
land. 

The  Britifli  miniftry  was  meditating  on  the 
other  hand,  in  what  manner  to  reduce  moft  effectu- 
ally the  power  of  Holland.  The  readied  method 
to  compafs  this  end,  was  obvioufly  by  attacking 
its  foreign  fettlements ;  which  from  a  long  dura- 
tion of  peace,  were  not  fufficiently  prepared  to 
refill  a  fudden  and  vigorous  attempt. 

To 
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To  this  intent  a  fquadron  was  fitted  out,  confid- 
ing of  a  feventy-four  a  fixty-four  and  three  fifty 
gun  ihips,  with  fome  frigates,  and  other  veffels, 
A  body  of  three  thoufandmen  in  tranfports  ac- 
companied itf  Commodore  Johnfton  commanded 
the  fquadron,  and  General  Meadows  the  troops. 

The  objedfc  of  this  expedition  was  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  by  depriving  the  Dutch  of  which, 
their  communication  with  the  Eaft  Indies  would 
have  been  materially  interrupted,  if  not  in  a  man- 
ner cut  off.  Alarmed  #  the  danger  of  lofing  thi$ 
important  pofleffion,  they  applied  to  the  court  of 
France,  for  timely  affiftance  againft  the  defign, 
which,  they  doubted  not,  was  in  agitation  in  Eng* 
land. 

France  being  little  lefs  intereftcd  than  Holland 
itfelf,  ip  the  prefervation  of  this  place,  readily  ex- 
prted  itfelf  for  the  protection  of  it  againft  Great 
Britain.  M.  de  Suffrein,  an  officer  of  great  cou-r 
rage,  failed  immediately  with  five  fhips  of  the  line, 
befide  frigates,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  tQ  op* 
pofe  the  Britifh  armament, 

"  Commodore  Johnfton  had  in  his  way  to  the 
Cape,  flopped  at  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  to  wood 
and  water  his  (hips,  and  refrefh  his  men.  He  jiow  lay 
at  anchor  in  Port  Praya  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Jago%  So 
little  was  the  approach  of  an  enemy  fufpe&ed,  that 
numbers  belonging  to  the  troops  and  fquadron, 
were  at  that  time  on  fhore,  employed  in  occupa- 
tions relative  to  the  fhipping,  or  from  motives  of 
relaxation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fixteenth  of  April,  th* 
French  fquadron  under  M>  de  Suffrein  was  def- 
cried  coming  round  a  point  at  the  eaftern  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour.  On  this  difcovery,  fignala 
were  expeditioufly  thrown  out  for  the  people  aihore, 
to  haften  on  board,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
to  receive  the  enemy. 

Notwithftandiag 
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Notwithftanding  the  Britifh  fquadron  was  com- 
pletely furprifed  on  this  occafion,  it  flood  the  at* 
tack  of  a  much  fuperior  force,  with  a  coolnefs  and 
refolution,  at  which  the  French  were  equally 
aftonifhed  and  perplexed ;  as  they  had  promifed 
themfelves  an  eafy  vidtory  from  the  inferiority  of 
the  Englifh,  and  the  diibrder  in  which  they  found 
them. 

M.  de  Suffrein  at  the  head  of  his  line  of  battle 
fhips,  penetrated  into  the  midft  of  the  Britiih  flap- 
ping, which  including  Eaft  Indiamen  and  tranf- 
ports,  amounted  to  about  forty  fail-  Three  of 
the  French  fhips  dropped  their  anchors,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade ;  which  was  returned 
with  great  fpirit  from  every  fhip  in  the  Britiih 
fleet,  that  could  bring  its  guns  to  bear  upon  them  ; 
the  Eaft  India  men  particularly  feconded  the  fhips 
of  war  witA  great  promptitude  and  effeft. 

While  M.  de  Suffrein  lay  at  anchor  engaging 
the  fleet,  his  two  other  line  of  battle  fhips  ranged 
along  the  harbour,  directing  their  fire  where  it 
could  do  moil  execution.  The  fight  was  conti- 
nued in  this  manner  during  an  hour;  when  one 
of  the  three  French  fhips  at  anchor,  having  loft 
her  captain,  the  crew  cut  hey  cable  and  quitted  her 
ftation*  M.  de  Suffrein's  own  fhip  was  obliged  to 
fheer  off  in  the  fame  manner  :  the  third  after 
lofing  all  her  mafts,  was  towed  off  in  a  moft  flut- 
tered condition,  and  did  not  effect  her  efcape  with- 
out the  utmoft  difficulty. 

They  were  purfued  in  their  retreat  by  Commo- 
dore Johnfton,  who  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  over- 
take them  :  but  he  was  prevented  from  continuing 
the  purfuit  far,  by  the  inferiority  of  the  force  ,he 
had  to  follow  and  encounter  them,  the  detriment 
it  had  received  in  adtion,  the  latenefs  of  the  hQur 
at  which  he  was  able  to  ftand  out  to  fea  after  them, 
and  above  all,  the  danger  of  being  carried  out  of 

the 
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the  track  of  his  destination,  in  the  very  uncertain 
queft  of  a  flying  enemy i 

Thus  ended  a  conflict*  wherein  the  French  had 
not  unreafonably  promifed  themfelves  the  fulleft 
fuccefs,  when  it  is  confidered  at  what  a  difadvan* 
tage  they  had  taken  the  Englifh.  The  honour 
acquired  by  thefe  in  facing  and  repelling,  upon 
fo  fliott  a  notice,  an  enemy  every  Way  fo  fuperior, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  extraordinary,  and  made 
no  fmall  impreffiori  oh  thofe  who  were  competent 
judges  of  the  uncommon  efforts  of  activity  and 
valour,  which  they  muft  have  exerted  upon  fo  cri* 
tical  an  emergency* 

Having  repaired  the  damages  received  in  this 
engagement,  the  Britifh  fquadron  left  Port  traya, 
on  the  profecution  of  its  original  plan*  Some  of 
the  beft  failing  frigates  were  difpatched  to  explore 
the  fituation  of  the  enemy*  They  had  th&good 
fortune  to  capture  a  Dutch  Eaft  Indiaman,  laden 
with  warlike  ftores  and  provifions,  and  a  large  fum 
of  money  for  the  fettlefnents. 

They  learned  at  the  fame  time,  that  M.  de 
Suffrein  with  a  fleet  of  tranfports  was  arrived  at  the 
Cape,  and  had  landed  a  very  confiderable  body  of 
troops  for  the  protection  of  that  Dutch  colony* 
The  French  had  put  it  into  a  ftrcng  ftate  oi 
defence,  and  furnilhed  it  with  a  numerous  gar* 
rifon,  which,  added  to  the  ftrength  already  there, 
exceeded  that  which  was  deftined  to  attack  it* 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Britifh  com- 
manders thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  perfift 
in  the  defign  that  had  been  formed  againft  that 
place.  In  order,  however,  not  to  return  home 
without  having  annoyed  the  enemy,  the  armament 
proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Saldana,  lying  about  fojty 
miles  north  of  the  Cape,  where  they  had  been  in- 
formed, that  a  number  of  Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen 
lay,  that  were  homeward  bound,  and  waited  the 
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arrival  of  fome  French  Ihips  of  force,  before  they 

,  durft  continue  their  voyage. 

Commodore  Johnfton  having  with  great  in- 
duftry  and  perfonal  exertion,  fully  reconnoitred 
their  fituation,#  entered  the  Bay  on  the  twenty* firft 
of  July,  and  furprifed  them,  before  they  were  able 
to  accomplifh  the  deftru&ion  of  their  ihips,  which 
they  had  intended  fooner  than  fuffer  them  to  fall 
into  his  hands.  Four  out  of  five  were  taken,  and 
preferved  from  the  flames,  through  the  cour- 
age and  dexterity  of  the  feamen.    They  proved 

*  very  valuable  prizes ;  none  being  under  a  thoufand 
tons  burden  :  three  came  from  China,  and  one  from 
Bengal. 

An  occurrence  of  a  Angular  nature  happened  on 
this  occafion  at  Saldana.  Two  eaftern  princes, 
detained  in  captivity  at  this  place,  through  the 
cruei  maxims  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Dutch, 
efcaped  from  their  confinement,  and  feized  the  op- 
portunity now  offered  them,  of  putting  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Brit ifh  commanders. 

"  They  were  the  fovereigns  of  Ternate  and  Tidore, 

.  two  fpice  iflands  in  the  Indian  fea,  and  had  from 

motives   of  jealoufy   been   depofed,  and  baniflied 

from  their  own  country  t£>  this  part  of  the  world, 

where  they  had  been  treated  with  great  indignity. 

The  news  of  thefe  tranfa&ions^  added  greatly  to 

'the  clamours  of  thofe  people  in  Holland  who  dis- 
approved of  an  inimical  conduit  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  adverfe  party,  however,  took  occafion 
from  thence,  to  inforce  the  neceffity  of  ufing  the 
moft  ftrenuous  endeavours,  to  prevent  any  further 
difafters ;  and  to  make  head  againft  the  preparations 
that  were  now  carrying  on  in  England,  in  order  to 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, ahd  intercept  their  trade  with  the  Baltic. 
The  deprivation  of  this   laft,    efpecially,    would 

1  reduce  them  to  the  greateft  diftrefs.    It  would  at 

once 
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fcnctf  ruin  their  marine,  as  it  was  from  thence  only 
they  could  be  fupplied  with  naval  (lores':  nor 
would  it  prove  lefs  injurious  in  a  ftili  more  eflential 
refpeft,  by  flopping  up  the  channel  through  which 
the  fcven  United  Provinces  were  almoft  wholly 
fumifhed  with  the  quantity  of  corn  neceflary  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  their  inhabitants* 

The  critical  fituation  of  the  Dutch  was  well  un- 
derftood  in  England.  The  weaknefs  of  their  ma- 
rine, and  the  difficulty  of  putting  it  on  a  refpeft- 
able  footing  were  well  known ;  but  the  immenfe 
weight  of  hoftile  power,  againft  which  Great  Bri- 
tain was  obliged  to  bear  up  on  every  fide,  precluded 
thofe  exertions,  of  which  the  utility  was  apparent, 
from  being  carried  to  a  fufficienc  exteiit,  for  the 

.  full  accomplifhment  of  the  defign  propofed. 

It  was  not  without  great  dint  of  management, 
that  a  fquadron  was  provided  for  the  purpofe  of 

-watching  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  on  their  coafh 
They  were  employed  in  equipping  a  number  of 
their  ftouteft  fhips,  for  the  proteftion  of  a  large 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  bound  to  the  Northern  Se*. 
The  command  of  them  was  given  to  Admiral  Zout* 

-man,  a  rcfolute  and  experienced  feaman.'  The  force 

♦  he  had,  confifted  of  eight  fhips  of  the  line,  from 
feventy  four  to  fifty  four  guns,  ten  frigates,  and 
fome  other  armed  velfels*  Moft  of  their  frigates 
were  very  large,  and  carried  an  uncommon  weight 

•  of  metal* 

»     The  Britifh  fquadron  was  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Hyde  Parker,  a  veterart  officer,  of  noted  intra* 
jpidity.     He  was,  .at  this   time,    convoying  the 
,  homeward  bound  trade  frdin  the  Baltic,  amounting 
*.to  upwards  of  an  hundred  fail.     On  the  5th  of  Au- 
guft,  he  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fquadron  on  the 
Dogger  Bank>  accompanying  a  numerous  fleet  of 
merchantmen  going  to  the  Baltic.     As  foon  as  Ad- 
miral Packer  had  provided  lor  the  fafety  of  his  eon- 
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*oy,  by  detachiqg  moft  of  his  frigates  for  its  pro* 
tetfidn,  he  bore  away  to  the  enemy.  His  ftrength 
confiftingof  an  old  eighty,  gun  fhip,  that  carried  no 
heavier  metal  than  a  fifty,  an  old  fixty,  that  had  been 
difcharged,  but  lately  refitted  for  fervice,  two  fe- 
venty-fours,  a  fixty-four,  and  a  fifty  ;  to  which  he 
was  obliged  to  add  a  frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  in 
order  to  fuppiy  the  inequality  of  his  line  of  battle 
in  number  to  that  of  the  eoemy* 

The  adion  began  at  eight  in  the  morning,  with* 
in  lefs  than  mufket-fhot  diftance.  It  lafted  near 
four  hours,  with  equal  bravery  on  each  fide.  The 
fire  from  the  Engliih  fquadron  was  kept  up  with 
uncommon  fpirit,  and  did  dreadful  execution; 
fome  of  the  fliips  difcharged  above  two  thoufand 
fliot.  The  Dutch  frigates  feconded  their  line  with 
great  refolution,  by  taking  fuch  positions,  as  enab- 
led them  to  rake  the  Britifh  flapping ;  which,  fof 
want  of  an  adequate  proportion  of  frigates,  could 
not  aflail  the  enemy  in  the  like  manner. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  deficiency,  the  Dutch 
frigates  were,  in  a  fliort  time,  filenced,  and  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.  In  the  mean  time,  both  fqua- 
drons  had  received  fo  much  damage,  that  about 
noon  they  were  become  equally  unmanageable. 
The  Britifh  Admiral  ufed  his  utmoft  (kill  to  keep 
the  fliips  in  a  line,  ^pd  to  continue  the  a&ion  ;  but 
found  it  impra&icajble.  The  Dutch  were  in  the 
fame  fituation.  After  laying  to  a  confiderable  time 
neir  each  other,  the  Dutch  having  fuffered  moft, 
did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, and  in  order  ,to  fave  the  convoy,  of  which 
they  had  charge,  and  which  was  of  immenfe  value, 
they  took  the  refolution  to  bear  away  with  it  to  thef 
Texel. 

But  though  the  Dutch  fquadron  effe&ed  ait 
efcape,  it  was  in  fo  {battered  a  condition,  that  it 
could  hardly  be  preferved  from  finking*    It  was 

with 
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with  the  utmoft  difficulty  brought  into  port  by  the 
help  of  the  many  frigates  that  fortunately  attended 
it.  One  of  the  largeft  Ihips,  mounting  fe- 
venty  guns,  went  to  the  bottom  in  the  night  after 
the  a&ion ;  and  moft  of  the  reft  were  rendered  to* 
tally  unferviceable. 

Such  was  the  iflue  of  this  celebrated  engage- 
ment, the  firft  that  had  happened  between  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  the  Dutch  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
valour  aj>4  emulation  dilplayed  by  both  parties  was 
in  no  wife  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  exerted 
by  their  refpe&ive  anceftors,  when  contending  for 
the  empire  of  the  ocean,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  Charles  the  Second. 

The  flain  and  wounded  on  board  of  the  Britifh 
fquadron,  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  and  fif- 
ty, among  whom  were  feveral  officers  of  very  fupe- 
Tior  merit ;  but  the  fame  lift  on  board  of  the  Dutch 
ihips,  though  endeavoured  to  be  concealed,  was  well 
known  to  exceed  a  thoufand. 

.  The  vidrory  was  indifputably  on  the  fide  of  the 
Britilh  Admiral.  He  remained  with  his  fquadroii 
on  the  place  of  adtion  after  the  enemy  had  quitted 
it.  The  J?utch  fquadron  was  obliged  to  abandon 
to  their  own  care  the  merchantmen  under  its  con* 
yoy,  and  thefe  were  compelled  to  drop  the  profe- 
cution  of  their  voyage,  and  make  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  their  feparate  homes. 

This  was  the  fevereft  difappointment  that  could 
have  befallen  the  Dutch  ;  in  this  fleet  were  center- 
ed the  hopes  and  refources  of  the  mercantile  claf* 
fes,  which  had  been  at  a  vaft  expence  in  fitting  it 
out  for  its  ufual  deftination  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  :  they  now  faw  themfelves  totally  excluded 
from  that  principal  fund  of  their  commercial  opu- 
lence, and  obliged,  to  their  great  mortification,  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  France  for  protec- 
tion on  their  own  coafts. 

L  3  The 
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•  The  States  General  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, were%fully  fenfible  *of  all  thefe  calamities  2 
but  they  prudently  buried  them  in  filence,  and  ad«s 
verted  only  to  the  neceffity  of  reviving  the  courage 
of  the  public,  and  preventing  any  popular  defpon- 
dency.  The  valour  of  thofe  officers  and  men  who 
had  fought  in  the  late,  a&ion  was  extolled  in  the 
warmeft  terms ;  honours  and  rewards  were  decreed 
to  .them  in  the  moft  ample  and  generous  manner, 
and  nothing  was  forgotten  to  imprefs  the  world  with 
the  higheft  fenfe  of  their  merit,  and  to  excite  a  fpi- 
rit  of  emulation  throughout  the  people. 

The  glory  and  fucceis  of  this  engagement  were 
duly  acknowledged  in  England*:  but  heavy  com- 
plaints were  made  that  a  fuffiqient  force  had  not 
been  affigned  to  Admiral  Parker  for  the  purpofes 
that  might  have  been  accomplished  on  this  occa-r 
fion.  Had  his  fquadron  been  properly  reinforced, 
which  it  was  affected  might  have  been  done,  no 
doubt  was  entertained,  from  his  known  bravery  and 
abilities,  that  a  total  deftry&ion,  or  capture  of  the 
Dutch  fquadron  and  convoy,  would  have  been  the 
confequence, 

On  the  return  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  to  the 
Nore,  the  fervice  done  to  the  public  by  the  Admi- 
ral, was  noticed  in  the  moft  diftinguilhed  manner^ 
The  king  honoured  him  with  a  vifit,  and  treated 
him  with  thofe  marks  of  attention  and  regard  to 
which  he  was  fo  eminently  intitled. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  ports  o& 
Holland  were  completely  blocked  up,  and  their 
trade  intercepted  from  the  moft  beneficial  quarters. 
The  Dutch  who  had  not  for  a  century  experienced 
any  of  the  diftreffes  arifing  from  a  naval  war,  now 
felt  them  to  a  great  extent.  The  commonalty,  up- 
on which  of  courfethey  chiefly  fell,  was  loud  and 
ungovernable  in  its  murmurs  ;  and  it  was  for  fome 

time 
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time  imagined,  that  the  hardihips  under  which  it 
laboured,  would  have  produced  internal  commo- 
tions of  a  dangerous  nature. .  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
little  alarm  was  excited,  and  that  the  difcontents 
were  fo general,  that  fufpicibns  of  that  kind  did  not; 
appear  intirely  void.of  foundation. 
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the  Funtb  deflated  at  Jerfey.**-Siege  of  Minorca.*** 
Naval  Operations  in  the  Channel.  > 

NEVER,  had  the  intrigues  of  France  been  fo 
fuccefsful  againft  Great  Britain  as  in  the  prefent 
war.  She  had  contrived  to  kindle  an  unextinguifh- 
able  flame  in  the  Britifli  colonies.  She  had  perfuad- 
ed  Spain,  againft  the  dear  intereft  of  that  monar- 
chy, to  unite  with  her  in  afferting  their  indepen- 
dence. She  had  involved  the  feven  United  Pro- 
vinces in  a  quarrel  with  their  ancient  and  fureft  al- 
ly. She  had  drawn  all  Europe  into  a  confederacy 
for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  naval  power  ctf  this  coun- 
try, and  had  deprived  it  of  all  its  allies,  and  aj- 
moft  of  all  its  well-wifliers. 

In  the  midft  of  this  ftorm,  Britain  feemed,  how- 
ever, to  brave  its  enemies,  not  only  by  the  great* 
nefs  of  the  fpirit  with  which  fhe  encountered  them, 
but  no  lefs  by  the  prodigious  multiplicity  of  her 
refources,  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  Eighty^ 
one,  the  maritime  ftrengtn  of  all  Europe  was 
drawn  out  againft  her  ;  but  the  lift  of  her  fleets 
and  armies  afforded  them  no  reafon  to  hope  that  her 
power  was,  on  the  decline.  Her  internal  defence 
was  provided  for  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  precluded 
M>  expeditions  of  making  die  leaft  impreffion  upon 
this  iiland.  She  had  numerous  forces  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  was  making  the  moft  vigo- 
rous efforts  in  America.  Her  navy  waj  on  the  moft 
formidable  footing,  coniifting  of  no  lefs  than  four 
hundred  and  thirty  veffels,  in  moft  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  manned  with  the  beft  and  brayeft  feamen 
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Jn  Europe,  even  by  the  cojifeffioa  of  her  very  ene* 
mies. 

The  fleets  of  France,  Spain  and  Holland  did  hard- 
ly more  than  equal  thofe  of  Great  Britain  in  number, 
but  were  far  inferior  to  them  in  goodnefs  of  con- 
struction. The  Tailors,  thofe  of  Holland  excepted, 
were  chiefly  compofed  of  landfmen,  unufed  to,  and 
averfe  to  that  element  on  which  they  were  compel-  '£ 
led  to  ferve.  France,  with  all  its  exertions,  did  • 
jiot  reckon  more  than  two  hundred  and .  fixty-four 
veffels  of  all  rates;  and  Spain  not  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four;  Holland  counted  but  fixty. 

The  refidue  of  European  marine  in  attual  ,oom- 
miffion  among  thofe  powers  who  formed  the  armed 
neutrality,  amounted  to  no  more  than  eighty  fhips 
of  all  fizes.  Of  thofe,  twenty-nine  belonged  to  Ruf- 
fia,  thirty  to  Sweden,  and  twenty-five  to  Denmark, 
Such  were  the  eftimates  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
maritime  powers  in  Europe,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  eighty-one, 

France  in  the  mean  time  was  meditating  how 
to  avail  herfelf  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  potent  confederacy  in  her  favour.  She  had  hither- 
to been  foiled  in  every  enterprize  of  moment.  Sav- 
ing fome  inconfiderable  fucceffes  in  the  Weft  In*- 
dies,  her  arms  had  been  worfled  every  where,  Not- 
withftanding  the  parade  with  which  her  fleets,  in 
conjunction  with  thofe  of  Spain,  had  appeared  on 
the  Britifh  coaft,  nothing  of  the  leaft  confequence 
had  hitherto  been  effe&ed.  The  only  attempt  Ihe 
had  ventured  to  make  in  the  channel,  was  on  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey,  lying  in  fight  of  her  own  fhore  | 
and  in  that  Ihe  had  completely  failed. 

The  remembrance  of  this  failure,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  having  manifefted  to  the  world  her  inabi- 
lity to  difpoffefs  the  Englifh  of  an  ifle  fituated  at 
her  very  doors,  induced  her  at  the  opening  of  this 
year,  to  repeat  an  attempt,  which  Europe  teftifi- 

ed 
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ed  its  utmoft  furprize,  that  France  fliould  ever  have 
difcontinued  till  Ihe  had  fucceeded. 

The  perfon  pitched  upon  to  conduit  this  enter- 
prize,  was  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt,  a  man  of  cou- 
•  rage,  but  of  a  fierce  and  violent  difpofition.  He 
had  been  fecond  in  command  upon  the  preceding 
attempt.  The  force  entrufted  to  him  coniifted  of 
two  thoufand  chofen  men.  With  thofe  he  embarked 
in  very  tempeftuous  weather,  hoping,  from  this 
circumftance,  that  as  an  invafion  would  not  be  ex- 
pedted,  he  might  be  able  to  furprize  the  garrifon. 

Many  of  his  tranfports  being  difperfed  by  the 
ftortft',  he  was  obliged  to  feek  fhelter  with  the  re- 
mainder among  fome  iflands,  in  the  proximity  of 
Jerfey.  As  foon  as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he 
ieized  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  night,  to  effed  a 
landing  at  a  place  called  Grouville,  where  he  made- 
prifoners  a  party  of  militia.  From  hence  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  St.  Helier's,  the 
capital  of  the  ifland,  about  three  miles  diftant :  he 
came  upon  it  fo  unexpectedly,  that  he  feized  on  a 
body  of  men  that  guarded  it,  together  with  the  com-* 
manding  officer  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  ifland. 

He  then  drew  up  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
tfhich  were,  that  the  ifland  fhould  be  forthwith  fur-, 
rendered  to  France,  and  the  garrifon  be  fent  to  Eng^ 
land.  He  required  inftant  compliance,  threatening, 
upon  refufal,  immediate  deftrudfcion  to  the  town. 
The  Deputy  Governor  and  Magiftrates  reprefented 
to  him,  that  being  irf  his  power,  no  authority  of 
theirs  could  any  longer  be  valid,  and  that  the  troops 
could  of  courfe  refule  obedience  to  them.  But  the 
French  commander  perfifting  in  his  requifition,  and 
menaces,  the  capitulation,  was  ligned,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  carrying  them  into  execution. 

Having  gained  this  point,  Baron  Rullecourt  ad- 
vanced  to  Elizabeth  caftle,  near  the  town,  which 
he  fummpned  to-furrender  in  virtue  of  the  capitu- 
lation 
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Jatton  figned  by  the  Deputy  Governor,  whom  h* 
compelled  to  accompany  him ;  but.  the  garrifon  re* 
turned  him  a  peremptory  refufal,  and  made  fo  vir 
gorous  a  difcharge  of  their  artillery  upon  him  that 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  the  town. 

The  Britifli  troops  ftationed  in  the  iiland,on  being 
apprized  of  what  was  paffing,  aflembled  in  the  mean 
while  from  every  quarter,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Pierfon;  who  on  being  required  by  the 
French  commander  to  fubmit,  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  if  the  French  themfelves  did  not  lay  down  their 
arms  within  twenty  minutes,  he  would  attack  them,  - 

In  confequence  of  this  meffage,  after  making  a 
very  able  difpofition  of  his  troops,  he  charged  the 
epemy  with  io  much  impetuofity,  that  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour  they  were  totally  routed,  and  driven 
from  the  houfes  they  had  occupied,  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  ftand. 

Baron  Rullecourt  enraged  at  a  refinance,  which 
he  had  not  expe&ed,  forgot  the  magnanimity  for 
which  the  French  officers  are  fo  juftly  renowned,  fo 
far  as  to  force  the  captive  Governor  to  attend  him  to 
the  fpot  of  a&ion,  declaring  that  he  ihould  partake 
of  the  fame  danger  as  himfelf:  that  gentleman 
was  compelled  to  ftand  by  his  fide  during  the  con- 
Aid  in  the  market-place  :  but  it  was  quickly  termi- 
nated ;  the  French  were  foon  broken  on  all  fides, 
the  Baron  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next 
in  command  obliged  to  deliver  up  himfelf  and  his 
party  prifoners  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  being  cut 
to  pieces. 

.  The  fplendor  of  this  fuccefs  was  greatly  clouded 
by  the  death  of  that  gallant  young  officer,  towhofe 
condu&  it  was  chiefly  owing.  Major  Pierfon  un- 
happily fell  by  one  of  the  laft  difcharges  from  the 
French.  He  was  but  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
3ge.  His  lofs  was  deeply  lamented  not  only  by  the 
troops  and  inhabitants  of  Jerfey,  hut  by  the  whole 

nation. 
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nation*    Th,e  military  abilities  which   he  had  dif-  * 
played  on  this  occafion,  juftified  the  higheft  pre* 
fumptions  of  what  he  might  have  proved,  had  he 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  furvive. 

Of  the  whole  force  that  landed  upon  the  iiland, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  men,  not 
one  eicaped.  They  were  all  either  killed  or  taken. 
What  added  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifb 
troops,  they  were  chiefly  new  levies,  few  of  whom 
had  ever  been  in  a&ion. 

This  fecond  defeat  of  the  French  at  Jerfey,  was 
no  {mall  mortification  to  their  miniftry,  which  had 
long  been  earnestly  defirous  of  mattering  that  and 
the  neighbouring  iiland  of  Guernfey.  It  grieved 
them  the  more,  as  it  proved,  that  notwithstanding 
they  both  lay  in  the  perpetual  view  of  France,  they 
were  objects  of  defiance,  much  more  than  of  acqui- 
sition to  that  monarchy,  and  might  be  confidered 
as  an  invincible  argument  of  the  real  fuperiority 
Great  Britain  preferved  in  the  Channel,  in  fpite  of  % 
the  tranfitory  parade  of  the  French  and  Spanifh 
fleets. 

Another  iiland,  however,  offered  itfelf  to  their 
confideration  at  this  time,  of  more  importance  in 
itfelf,  and  of  a  more  general  utility  to  the  further- 
ance of  their  defigns.  This  was  Minorca,  of  which 
the  conqueft  was  not  only  more  pra&icable,  on  ac  - 
count  of  its  remottnefs  from  affiftance,  but  would 
alio  ingratiate  them  with  Spain,  and  contribute  to 
remove  the  difcontents  with  which  that  kingdom 
had  been  filled  againft  France,  for  having  drawn  it 
into  a  conteft  that  had  proved  hitherto  fo  expenfive 
and  ruinous. 

The  formation  of  this  enterprize  took  place  ear* 
ly  in  the  year,  but  was  for  fome  time  retarded  by 
the  length  of  the  preparations  it  required.  They 
were  not  completed  till  towards  the  clofe  oAJune, 
when  M.  de  Guichen  failed  from  Breft,  at  tne  head 
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of  a  fquadron  confifting  of  the  mod  formidable 
ihipsinthe  French  navy:  they  were  eighteen  in 
ramher,  five  of  w^ich  carried  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns.  They  were  joined  at  Cadiz  by  thirty  Spanifh 
Ihipsof  the  line,  and  a  large  number  of  transports, 
carrying  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  regular  troops. 

Great  Britain  had  now  to  many  objects  to  em- 
ploy her  attention  and  they  were  all  of  fuch  mo- 
ment, that  a  fufficient  ilrength  could  not  be  col- 
lected in  time  to  prevent  the  jun&ion  and'  intended 
movements  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  at  the 
period  and  diftance  at  which  they  were  made, — • 
They  left  Cadiz  about  the  end  of  July,  and  landed 
their  forces  at  Minorca  the  twentieth  of  Auguft. 
Here  they  were  fhortly  after  joined  by  about  fix 
thoufand  French  from  TouUn.  The  combined  army 
of  both  Crowns  was  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Crillon,  a  French  General  of  great  repu- 
tation. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Minorca,  at  this  juncture,  to 
be  totally  unable  to  make  any  effectual  refinance 
againft  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  The  garrifon  con- 
fided only  of  four  regiments,  two  of  them  Britifh, 
and  two  Hanoverians  :  they  weie  excellent  troops, 
and  commanded  by  two  Generals  of  the  higheft 
abilities  and  bravery,  General  Murray,  ana  Sir 
William  Draper,  both  of  whom  had  in  happier 
times  remarkably  diftinguiflied  themfelves,  the  firft 
in  North  America,  the  fecond  in  the  Eaft  Indies. — » 
But  the  foldiers  wdre  fickly,  and  from  that  reafon, 
as  well  as  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number^  inade- 
quate to  the  defence  that  would  be  neceffary  again!? 
fuch  a  multitude  of  afiailants.  From  thefe  CaufeS, 
much  more  than  from  the  vigour  and  efforts  of  the 
befiegers,  it  was  foon  forefeen,  that  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Minorca  would  prove  a  very  difficult,  if  not 
an  impracticable  undertaking :  efpecially  when  the 

ob- 
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obftru&ions  in  the  way  of  all   fuccour  were  takeri 
into  confiderationj 

While  the  troops  of  France  and  Spain  were  lay- 
ing liege  to  Minorca,  by  the  taking  of  which  they 
J>ropo(ed  to  give  a  final  blow  to  the  Britiih  power 
in  the  Meditertanean,  it  was  determined,  in  order 
to  difplay  the  ftrength  of  the  Houfe*  of  Bourbon, 
that  their  fleets  Ihould  at  the  very  fame  time  attack 
thofe  of  Great  Britain  on  her  own  coaft.  To  this 
purpofe,  the  combined  fquadrons  having  been  rein- 
forced on  their  way,  entered  the  channel  about  the 
middle  df  Auguft,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
fcventy  fail,  about  fifty  of  which  were  of  the  line. 

Their  intent  was  to  intercept  the  -great  commer- 
cial fleets  expefted  home  at  this  feafon  of  thd  year* 
and  to  prevent  the  failing  of  thofe  that  were  bound 
to  the  Britiih  fettlements  abroad.  As  their  multi- 
tude enabled  them  to  ftretch  acfrof9  the  entrance  of 
the  Channel,  it  was  refolved  in  England,  notwith- 
standing their  vaft  fuperiority,  that  the  naval  force 
then  in  readinefs,  confiding  df  thirty  Ihips  of  the 
line,  fliould  proceed  immediately  to  fea,  and  en- 
counter all  dangers  for  the  protection  of  the  home- 
bound  fleets. 

Admiral  Darby,  who  commanded  the  Britiih 
fleet,  prepared  accordingly  for  the  execution  of  his 
orders;  and  the  utmoft  alacrity  and  determination 
to  fecond  him,  was  manifefted  by  his  officers  arid 
men :  but  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  in 
Torbay  till  the  middle  of  September ;  during  which 
p  time  the  enemy  remained  in  pofleflion  of  the  fea  ad- 
jacent to  the  Weft  of  England,  and  the  South 
of  Ireland,  and  occafioned  no  little  alarm  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  trade  returning  from  Jamaica  and 
the  Leeward  illands. 

The  wind  ftill  confining  the  Britiih  fleet  in  Tor- 
bay,  the  French  and  Spanilh  Admirals,-  on  infor- 
mation of  its  inferiority,  debated  about  the  propri- 
ety 
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ety  of  attacking  it  in  that  pofition.  Don  Vincent 
Dpz,  one  of  the  Spanifh  commanders,  infilled  with 
great  ftrenuoufnefs  on  the  difgrace  that  would  at- 
tend the  negleft  of  fuch  an  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing the  Englifh,  with  fo  fuperior  a  ftrength  as  that 
which  could  now  be  brought  to  ad  againft  them.— 
He  offered  to  be  foremoft  in  the  attempt. 

The  propofal  of  this  fpirited  officer  was  highly 
applauded  by  the  chief  commander  of  the  French, 
M.  de  Guichen.  He  looked  upon  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  as  the  moft  aufpicious  that  could  be  found. 
The  principal  part  of  the  Britifh  navy  was  now 
blocked  up  in  a  bay,  from  whence  there  was  no 
outlet,  and  where,  if  defeated,  every  fhip  muft 
be  taken  or  deftroyed.  It  was  highly  probable, 
£onfidering  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  combined 
fleets,  that  of  Great  Britain  would  be  worfted. 
Such  an  event  would  at  once  terminate  the  war, 
to  the  utmoft  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  and  its  allies.  But  were  they,  on 
the  contrary,  to  decline  an  engagement,  all  Eu- 
rope would  brand  them  with  timidity,  and  inter- 
pret their  conduct  as  «a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
the  fuperior  ik.il!  and  courage  of  the  Englifh. 

Thefe  arguments  were  ftrongly  oppoled,  oh  the 
other  hand,  by  M.  de  Beauflet,  the  lecond  in  com- 
mand to  M.  de  Guichen.  He  contended  that  the 
fituation  of  the  Britifh  fleet  would  enable  it  to 
fight  them  at  their  great  difadvantage  :  they  could 
not  attack  it  in.  a  body,  but  muft  form  their  line 
a-head,  and  fall  down  fingly  upon  the  enemy. — 
This  would  expofe  every  fhip  to  the  collefted  fire 
of  the  whole  Britifh  fleet,  lying  faft  at  anchor,  and 
drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  point  all  its  guns 
at  any  objeft  within  its  reach.  He  touched  alfo 
on  the  bad  condition  of  the  combined  fleets,  the 
weak  ftate  of  moft  of  the  fhips,  the  Spanifh  efpe- 
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cially,  the  number  of  fxk,  and  federal  other  dif** 
advantages. 

The  reafons  he  laid  before  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifh  commanding  officers  appeared  fo  well-founded* 
that  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  defign  of  at- 
tacking the  Britifh  fleet  in  Torbay,  and  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  eafier  talk  of  way-laying  that 
which  was  coming  from  the.  Weft  Indies.  As  it 
confifted  of  merchantmen,  the  taking  of  it  would 
be  attended  with  facility,  and  the  lol's  to  England 
would  prove  immenfe* 

With  thefe  intentions,  the  combined  fleets  bord 
away  from  the  Channel,  and  ftationed  themfelves 
in-the  track  through  which  the  Weft  India  trade 
was  expe&cd ;  but  the  weather  became  fhWtly  (o 
tempeftuous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  rclinquilh 
this  defign,  and  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  their 
refpe&ive  ports. 

In  this  manner  ended  their  fummer  cruize  in  the 
British  feas  this  year,  as  it  had  done  the  preceding. 
Notwithstanding  the  motives  they  alledged  for  this 
retreat,  the  majority  of  people  in  Europe  attribu- 
ted it  to  their  averfenefs  to  rifk  a  decifive  engage- 
ment with  the  Britifh  fleet*  The  opinion  became 
general,  that  either  their  fhips  were  defectively  con- 
jftrufted,  or  ill  found  in  proper  requifites,  if  not 
both  ;  and  that  they  were,  at  the  fame  time,  man- 
ned with  people  in  whom  their  commanders  durffc 
not  place  much  confidence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifh  mercantile  fleets  ar- 
rived fafe  from  every  quarter,  to  the  great  mortifi- 
cation of  both  France  and  Spain.  As  their  finances 
began  to  totter  more  than  ever,  they  had  exerted 
themfelves  to  cut  offthofe  refources  for  the  prbfe- 
cutidn  of  the  war  arifing  through  the  prodigious 
importations  of  wealth  from  the  tranfmarine  pofief- 
fions  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with- 
out deep-felt  concern,  the  French  miniftry  beheld 

its 
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its  iifl&rts  t«  this  eflential  f>tt*pofe  fo  Completely  r 
and  fo  reiteratedly  fruftrtted  by  ah  epcrfey,  whofe 
humiliation  they  were  confcibuswHrid  never  be  ac- 
compiiihed  by  any  other  means. 

In  order  to  balance  the  failure  of  chis  defign,  it 
was  refolved  to  give  the  fulleft  fupport  to  thole  that 
were  profecuting  elfeWbere.  Large  reinforcements 
of  troops,  and  grate  quantities  of  ppvifions;  aavfd 
and  military  ftdres,  were  with  all  diligence  prepa- 
red for  the  various  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
war  was  waging; .  The  convoy  was  fo  oufnerous* 
and  of  fuch  value  and  importance,  that  M.  de  GuU 
chen  was  commiffioned  to  accompany  it  till  Out  of 
danger  of  being  intercepted,  with  twenty  of  tl# 
largeft  ihips  of  the  line  that  could  be  provided*—* 
Five  of  them  mounted  one  hundred  and  ten  guus. 
^  TJiefc  preparations  did  not  however  efcape  th6 
Vigilance  of  the  Britilh  miniftry;  A  ftrong  fquad- 
ron  Was  difpatehed  under  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  to 
cut  off  this  convoy,  of  which  the  arrival  at  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  its  deftination,  would  have  proved 
^highly  injurious  to  the  Britifh  intereft  in  thole 
parts:  He  fell  in  with  it  on  the  twelfth  of  Decem- 
ber, eighty-one.  Happily  for  him,  the  tranfports 
had  been  parted  from  the  men  of  war  by  a  violent 
ftorm.  This  enabled  him  to  capture  above  twenty 
bf  them  :  the  want  of  frigates  prevented  the  taking 
of  many  more. 

Moft  of  the  remaining  part  off  the  convoy  was  in 
feonfequdnce  difperfed,  and  obliged  to  put  back,.-* 
But  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  on  reconnoitring  the 
force  df  the  enemy,  found  it  fo  fuperior  to  his  dwn* 
that  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence 
to  have  ventured  an  engagement.  As  he  had  but 
twelve  Ihips  of  the  line,  he  declined  the  conteft* 
and  withdrew  into  port. 

The  value  pf  the  prizes  he  had  taken  was  very 
confiderable :  they  wete  laden  with  all  kind  of  ar- 
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tides  requifite  fof  land  and  fea-fcrvicc,  and  With  aft 
manner  of  provisions  and  neceffaries.  Near  two 
thoufand  foldiers  and  Tailors  were  made  prifoners.  . 
But  notwithftanding  the  greatnefs  of  the  difap- 
poifltment  to  France  by  the  lofs  of  fo  material  a  pro- 
portion of  this  convoy,  the  fadlity  with  which,  as 
it  was  afierted,  the  whole  might  have  been  cap- 
tured, and  the  heavy  blow  that  would  thereby  have 
been  given  to  the  enemy,  revived  the  clamours 
that  had  been  railed  on  occafion  of  the  fight  between 
Admiral  Parker  and  the  Dutch.  The  fame  ne- 
glect, it  was  complained,  had  again  prevented  the- 
compieteft  fuccefs  from  being  obtained.  Had  a 
Sufficient  ftrength  "been  employed,  a  victory  of  the 
moft  decifive  confequence  might  have  been  gained  ; 
and  inftead  of  part  of  the  convoy,  the  whole  would 
probably  have  been  taken,  together  with  the  fleet 
by  which  it  was  accompanied* 
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CHAP.     tXt. 
Military  Operations  In  Carolina,  under  Lord  Rawdonl, 

1781; 

DURING  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  world  that  were  become  the  fcenes  of 
thisextenfive  war,  it  was  drawing  to  a  crifis  in  that 
country  where  it  firft  broke  out,  and  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on  with  fo  much  obftinacy,  add  yet  with 
lb  little  tendency  to  a  decifion; 

The  obligation  u&der  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
found  himfelf  to  retire  to  Wilmington,  after  the 
yidory  he  had  obtained  at  Guildford  over  General 
Greene,  was  an  alaiming  evidence  of  the  infur- 
moiintable  difficulties  of  his  fituatiop.  It  embold- 
ened the  American  General  to  dirett  his  operations 
to  thofe  parts  of  South  Carolina  of  which  the  Britifti 
troops  had  taken  pofleffion ;  not  doubting  but  he 
ihould  be  able,  by  haraffing  them,  and  cutting  off 
their  fupplies  and  communication  with  their  princi- 
pal polls,  to  compel  them  to  abandon  thofe  they 
occupied  in  the  upper  countries,  and  to  withdraw 
for  fafety  to  their  garrifqns  on  the  fea-coaft. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  on  letting  out  in  quell  of  the 
Americans,  previous  to  the  a&ibn  at  Guildford, 
had  left  Lord  Rawdon  at  the  head  of  the  Britifti 
forces  in  the  interior  part  of  South  Carolina,  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Britifti  army  to  Wilmington, 
General  Greene  being  reinforced,  and  having  re- 
freshed his  troops,  and  collected  the  people  that 
had  been  difperfed  in  that  engagement,  refolved  to 
march  towards  Camden,  where  Lord  Rawdon  was 
M  2  then 
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then  pofted.  Another  body  of  Americans  advan- 
ced from  another  quarter,  to  make  a  diverfion,  and 
induce  him  to  diy'jfj^his  J^rpe.^  „ 

But  it  was  too  ffflall  to  fuffttr  a  divifion.  He 
thought  it  moft  prudent  to  polled:  .into  one  body 
the  whole  of  it,  an<i  to  make  a  (land  oh  the  fpbt  ta 
occupied  againft  General  Greene,  whatever  his 
flrength  might  be.  His  fituation  was,  however, 
extremely  preegjioys.  JHi§  provisions  were  fo  much 
fediicecl,  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  af- 
iRftance  of  a  body  of  Loyalifts,  that  offered  their 
fer vices  o.n  this  occafion,  from  abfolute  inability  to 
hiaintain  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  General'Greene,  he  was  fur- 
ther obliged,  to  contract  his  pofts,  and  to  keep  d» 
the  defenfive. "  The  detachments'  he '  had  recalled 
£ould  not  join  him,  a  ftrorig  body  of  AmefifcafAs 
havirig  taken  pofleffion  of  the  paffes  that  ted  to 
Camden,  and  a  powerful  addition  being  daily  expec- 
ted tb  the  American  army.  ! 
(  In  this  dangerous  fituatiou,  Lord  Rawdofc  took 
fhe  refdlution  to  attack  :the  Anierican  General,  be- 
.jfore  his  reinforcement  were  arrived.  The  latter, 
confiding  in  his  fuperiority,  had  already  taken  the 
like  determination,  and  had  detached  a  part  of  his 
force  to  efcort  a  train  of  artillery  to  his  camp. 

Lord  Rawdon  being  apprized  of  this  movement, 
feized  that  opportunity  to  affail  him-.  His  whole 
itrength  amounted  tono  more  than  a  thoufand  men. 
The  Americans  were  encamped  at  two  miles  dif- 
tance,  on  thfclrfow  of  a  rocky  fteep,  knotfn  by  the 
name' of  Hobkirk  Hill :  they  were  guarded  on 
the  left  by  a  deep  fwamp  :  it  was  on  this  fide  the 
attack  was  intended,  as  it  was  imagined  they  wduUf 
be  lefs  on  their  guard,  from  the  'difficulty  of  ap- 
proaching them. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  of'  the*  tweatv- fifth    of 
April,  the  Britilh  troops  marched  to  the  enemy- 
round 
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round  this  fwamp  un^ifcoverec},  $nd  entered  a  wood 
bordering  upon  the  enemy's  left  wing.  Fropi 
hence  they  ru'flied  upon  it  with  fo  much  fuddeij- 
nefs  and  impetuofity,  that  it  was  inffantly  thrown 
into  diforder,  and  driven  to  the  main  body.  Byt 
the  great  fuperiority  of  humber  enabled  the  Ame- 
ricans to  rally,  and  to  make  a  very  refolyte'ftand': 
their  artillery  arriving  at  this  moment,  did  &lfo  great 
execution,  and  the  fight  continued  doybtfvU  during 
iQine  time". 

The  front  of  the  Americans  proving  very  in- 
commodious from  its  extent,  tord  Rawdon,  f;i 
order  to  prevent  them  from  fiirrbunding  him,  w*s 
obliged  to  bring  all  his  troops  into  one  line.  Not- 
withftanding  its  thinnefs,  they  charged  the  enemy 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  at  length  broken 
and  put  to  flight.  They  were  not  puriued,  how- 
ever, farther  than  three  miles,  as  Lord  Rawdon 
had  but  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  and  his  infantry  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  continue  the  purfuitwith  faf^- 
ty  againft  fuch  very  fuperior  numbers. 

The  Americans  withdrew  beyond  a  creek  twelve 
miles  diftant  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here  they 
.potted  themfelves  on  a  flrong  ground,  in  appre- 
nenfion  of  a  fecond  attack.  Their  lbfs  was  very 
considerable,  when  the  fmall  number  that  engaged 
them  js  confidered.  It  amounted,  in  killed  and 
taken,  to  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred ;  a  proportion 
that  exceeded  half  the  victorious  army. 

The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Britifti  troops  w*s 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  flain  and  wounded": 
but  the  impoffibility  of  fupplying  the  place  of  thofe 
that  fell,  or  were  difabled,  rendered  it  very  heavy. 
Lord  Rawdon  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  en- 
counter the  enemy,  to  arm  the  very  drummers, 
and  all  the  attendants  on  the  army.  He  had  now 
hardly  eight  hundred  men  left,  while  the  enemy 
was  hourlv  receiving  additional  ftrcngth. 

*M'3  •  -This 
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This  vidory,  though  fo  complete  in  itfelf,  was 
of  no  real  fervice  to  the  Britilh  caufe.  Like  that  of 
(Guildford,  it  proved  the  courage  and  abilities  of 
the  vidfcors,  but  produced  no  benefits  to  them.  It 
feemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  accelerated  the 
defign  that  Lad  been  fome  time  in  agitation  in  thofe 
parts  of  Carolina  that  were  awed  into  fubmiffion  by 
the  Britilh  aims  :  they  all  at  once  ihook  off  their 
obedience,  and  openly  declared  againft  Britain. 

Lord  Rawdon  now  faw  himfelf  invefted  on  every 
fide.  General  Greene,  with  an  increafing  force, 
was  pofted  in  his  front,  and  ftrong  parties  of 
the  enemy  lay  in  his  rear.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
he  judged  it  more  advifable  to  wait  the  relief  that 
was  promifed  hint,  than  to  expofe  his  fmall  army, 
if  it  could  deferve  fuch  a  name,  to  the  hazard  of 
being  put  between  two  fires,  by  quitting  the  poft 
he  occupied. 

The  affiftanpe  hp  expected  confided  of  little  more 
than  five  hundred  men,  headed  by  Colonel  Watfon. 
This  officer,  in  order  tp  join  Lord  Rawdon,  was 
obliged  to  undertake  a  long  and  laborious  march 
through  a  country  full  of  rivers  and  fwamps,  which 
he  found  fjie  greateft  difficulty  to  crofs.  After 
coafting  the  great  river  Santee  almoft  to  its  mouth, 
he  paffed  it,  and  returned  his  march  towards  its 
confluence  with  the  Congaree,  where  he  crofled  It 
once  more,  before  he  could  effedt  his  junftion  with 
Lord  Rawdon.  The  hardlhips  and  obftrudtions 
furmounted  in  this  march  did'  fingular  honour  to 
Colonel  Watfon. 

The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement  enabled  Lord 
Rawdon  to  undertake  the  retreat  that  was  now  be- 
come neceflary  from  Camden,  where  he  was  pofted 
in  the  midft  of  enemies,  without  the  leaft  expec- 
tation of  receiving  any  further  fuccours.  Before 
he  proceeded  on  this  defign,  he  refolved,  how- 
ever, to  employ  the  ftrength  he  now  poffefled  in  a 
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fttfti  attempt  upon  General  Greene.  *  But  this  wary 
officer,  on  receiving  notice  of  Colonel  Watfon's 
arrival,  withdrew  from  his  poft,  well  conje&uring 
that  it  would  be  attacked  ;  and  took  another  of  fo 
much  ftrength,  that  it  was  deemed,  upon  infpe&ion, 
too  difficult  to  be  attempted. 

On  the  ninth  of  May,  eighty-one,  the  British 
troops  left  Camden,  bringing  off  with  them  their 
provisions,  and  the  (lores  of  moft  value,  and  de- 
stroying the  refidue.  They  proceeded  leifurely  on 
their  march,  in  order  to  give  time  to  fuch  of  their 
adherents  as  chofe  to  accompany  them,  to  catty  off 
their  effe&s  and  moveable  property.  The  enemy 
endeavoured  to  harafs  them,  but  were  quickly  re- 
pulfed. 

The  intention  of  Lord  Rawden  was,  while  ma- 
king this  retreat,  to  relieve  fuch  pofts  as  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy.  The  principal  of  them  was 
called  Motte's  Houfe,  which  was  dofely  befieged 
by  the  Americans,  and  vigoroufly  defended  by 
Captain  Macpherfon.  Its  fituation  rendered  it  of 
much  importance ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
with  feveral  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  troops  under  Lord  Rawdon  crofted  the  Santee 
at  Neifon's  Ferry,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  In 
<his  pofition  he  covered  the  country  adjacent  to 
Charleftown,  and  could  wait  in  fafety  for  reinforce- 
ments. Here  he  was  joined  by  a  confiderable  de- 
tachment, which  induced  him  to  make  a  movement 
forward  into  the  upper  country,  where  the  enemy 
was  now  expected  to  renew  his  operations ;  but  he 
was  foon  obliged  to  fufpend  his  defign  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  to  retire  nearer  to  Charleftown,  upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  General  Greene  was  com- 
ing down  upon  him  in  great  force. 

The  defection  throughout  this  province  was  now 

'become  fo  general,  that  Uttle-or  no  confidence  could 
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fee  placed  ally  where.  The  capital  wt9  full  of  dlf- 
affected,  who  feemed  evidently  to  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  maft, 
and  Qpenly  Joining  with  the  enemy, 

While  the  BntUh  affairs  were  in  this  critical 
pofture,  General  Greene  refolved  to  attack  the  poft 
lit  Ntnetyrfixf  Its  diftance,  and  the  difficulty  of 
relieving  it  were  fuch,  that  the  Americans  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  mattering  it,  was  no  other  me- 
thod ufed  but  to  cut  off  its  fupplies, 

Lord  Rawdpn  concurring  in  the  fame  idea,  and 
convinced  of  the  prefent  impra&icabiUty  of  fiic- 
couring  that  place,  fent  word  to  the  commanding 
officer  to  abandon  it,  and  to  retire  to  Angufta,  which 
was  the  neareft  poft  he  could  with  fafety  remove  t<j, 
while  the  enemy  occupied  all  the  interjacent  coun- 
try between  Ninety-fix  and  the  JJritiih  army. 

Put  the  Americans  guarded  all  the  roads  and 
paffes  with  fo  mpch  vigilance,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  inveterate  in  their  difaffe&ion,  that  no  mef- 
fages  could  reach  that  garrifon-  It  was  however 
under  the  command  of  a  very  brave  and  able  officer, 
Colonel  Cruger ;  and  the  defence  was  fo  refolute, 
that  the  enemy  foon  began  to  apprehend  that  want 
of  pmvifions  alone  would  compel  it  to  furrender. 
_  In  the  toeah  time  a  body  of  troops  arrived  at 
Charleftown  from  Ireland,  confifting  of  three  com- 
plete regiments.  The  dangerous  fituation  of  the 
province  was  a  fufficient  motive  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  to  whofe  orders  they  Were  afligned,  to  pqt 
them  under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon, 

He  now  fet  forward  from  Charleftown,  at  th$ 
head  of  about  three  thoufand  men,  intending  to  di- 
rect h^  motions  in  fuch  wife,  as  to  force  the  Ame- 
rican General  to  an  engagement.  His  march,  on 
this  account,  was  circutious,  in  order  to  pfevent 
the  enemy's  retreat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  op- 
pofe  any  reinforcements  that  might  be  on  their  way 

from 
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from  NorthCarolina  and  Virgipia,  th$  twQ  provinces 
on  the  affiilance  of  which  the  Ameiican  General 
,  principally  relied* . 

Upon  information  of  Lord  Rawdon's  approach, 
General  Greene  took  immediately  the  determina* 
tion  to  hazard  an  aiiault  uppn  the  fort  at  Ninety- 
fix.  No  other  means  were  left  to  carry  it,  as  the 
daily  expedation  of  the  Britifti  army's  arrival,  af- 
forded no  mote  time  for  the  continuation  of  a  re- 
gular fiege. 

The  attault  was  made  accordingly  oq  the  nine- 
teenth of  June,  before  the  break  of  day.  It  was 
conducted  with  great  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans ;  but  they  met  with  fo  undaunted  a  re- 
-fiftance,  that  after  a  long  and  levere  conflict,  they 
were  entirely  repulfed,  with  a  confiderable  lofs.-— 
Some  of  their  beft  officers  and  lbldiers  fell  in  this 
attempt. 

Lord  Rawdon  arriving  the  next  day,  found  the 
American  army  had  left  its  encampment,  and  re- 
tired to  a  ftrong  ground  beyond  Bujh  River,  at  fix- 
teen  miles  diftance.  The  great  fatigue  undergone  by 
the  Britifli  troops  in  the  long  and  expeditious  march 
they  had  taken  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  did 
not  prevent  them  from  fetting  out  in  purfuit  of  him 
that  very  evening.  For  the  greater  celerity,  they 
threw  off  every  incumbrance  :  but  notwith  Sanding 
their  fpeed,  the  Americans  had  previoufly  gained 
fo  much  way,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  overtake 
them,  fo  rapid  and  continual  was  their  flight. 

Notwithftanding  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the 
hoftile  difpofition  of  the  country  in.  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ninety-fix,  rendered  it  ncceflary  to 
relinquish  that  poft.  The  few  Loyalifts  in  jhofe  parts 
were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  army, 
ms  at  Camden,  and  removed  with  it  to  the  country 
.more  adjacent  to  Charleftown,  where  they  were 
promised  lands  and  feulements  in  the  diftri&s  va- 

.   *  cated 
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cated  by  the  enemy,  equivalent  in  value  to  thofe 
they  were  now  obliged  to  abandon. 

While  thefe  arrangements    were  taking  place, 

.  Lord  Rawdon  fele&ed  about  one  thoufand  of  his 
beft  troops,  with  which  he  determined  to  go  im- 
mediately in  queft  of  the  flying  enemy.  Another 
body  of  troops  was  directed  to  meet  him  at  aiv  ap- 
pointed time  and  place ;  but  while  it  was  on  its 
march  for  this  purpofe,  the  alarm  that  was  fpread 
of  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  a  French  fquadron,  with  p. 

-  number  of  troops,  raifed  fo  much  apprehenfion  at 
Charleftown,  that  it  was  recalled  for  the  protection 
of  this  capital* 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
march  of  this  detachment  to  his  affiftance  by 'the 
officer  who  commanded  it,  was  advancing  with  the 
utmoft  fpeed  to  the  place  of  appointment.  Ad- 
vice was  fent  him  of  its  recal,  but  the  letter  that 
was  addref&d  to  him  to  this  purport,  was  inter- 
cepted by  General  Greene;  who  being  apprized  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  fmall  force  with  which  he  had 
moved  from  Ninety- fix,  refolved  to  way-lay  an^ 
furround  him,  before  he  could  be  warned  of  his 
danger. 

Happily  for  Lord  Rawdon,  the  recal  of  the  de- 
tachment was  countermanded;  and  his  motions 
were  fo  expeditious,  that  he  reached  the  fpot 
where  he  expected  to  meet  it  two  days  before 
it  was  to  arrive.  This  eircumftance  enabled 
him  to  difcover  that  the  enemy  was  approaching 
in  great  force.  Part  of  his  cavalry,  however,  ven- 
turing out  too  far,  in  expectation  of  meeting  the 
promifed  fuccour,  Were  circumvented  by  a  large 
body  of  American  horfe  and  foot,  and  made  pri- 
loners. 

This  was  the  heavier  a  lofs  to  Lord  Rawdon,  as 
it  confifted  of  the  major  part  of  his  cavalry,  upon 
which  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  procuring  of  in- 
formation 
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formation  in  a  country,  where,  from  the  malevo- 
lent difpofition  of  the  people,  he  could  truft  to  no- 
thing but  ocular  evidence.  He  now  found  himfelf 
totally  difappointed  in  the  objeft  of  his  expedition. 
But  as  it  was  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  join  the 
troops  that  were  coming  to  his  aflLftance,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  being  overpowered  by  the 
enemy,  he  proceeded  with  all  diligence  towards 
Oraftgeburgh,  where  he  conje&ured  they  were  now 
arrived. 

But  in  his  march  to  this  place  he  had  various 
impediments  to  conquer. — Colonel  Lee,  an  Ame- 
rican officer  of  great  a&ivity,  lay  on  the  oppofite 
banks  of  Congaree  Cr$ek,  with  a  ftrong  corps  of 
cavalry  and  nftarkfmen.  The  fords  were  difficult, 
and  purpofely  embaraffed  with  fallen  trees,  and  the 
places  of  landing  on  the  other  fide  were  fteep  and 
rocky.  The  enemy  had  broken  down  the  bridge, 
and  kept  a  guard  wherever  there  was  a  poffibility  of 
croffing. 

The  only  method  left  to  efFeft  one  was  by  fur- 
prife.  To  this  intent,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
while  the  intenfenefs  of  the  heat  feemed  to  fufpend 
all  military  operations,  the  Britifti  troops  fuddenly 
advanced  to  the  river.  A  chofen  party  waded  over 
with  great  quicknefs,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
fo  much  courage  and  impetuofity,  that  they  were 
totally  difperfed,  and  a  paffage  cleared  for  thofe 
that  followed. 

Arriving  at  Orangeburgh,  Lord  Rawdon  was 
joined,  according  to  his  expectation,  by  a  com- 
plete regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stuart.  General  Greene,  on  the  other  hand,  hoping 
to*  overtake  him  before  this  junction  was  efFe&ed, 
had  ufed  the  utmoft  fpeed  in  following  him  over 
the  Congaree  Creek,  and  was  now  within  a  few 
jniles,  jit  the  head  of  a  very  confiderabk  force, 

com- 
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compofed  of  ftrong  reinforcements  of  American  re- 
gulars, and;  a  large  body  of.  hor fe.    .  ^ 

£ut  haying  examined  the  fruition  and  coui^- 
tenance  of  the  Britilh  troops,  he  foon  altered  the 
inteption  he  had  formed  of  attacking  then)  •  and,, 
notwithftanding  his  fijperiority,  did  not  think  %t 
adviiable  to  rilk  an  engagement  with  (o  well  dis- 
ciplined a  force  as  he  now  faw  collected  to  facp 
him  :  he  decamped  in  the  night  of  the  tenth .  qf 
July,  and  repafled  the  Congaree  with  fo  much  prer 
ci  pi  tat  ion,  that  he  was  quite  out  of  reach  when 
Lord  Rawdon  was  made  acquainted  with  the  route 
he  had  taken. 

The  exceffive .  heat  of  the  fubfequeat  weather, 
put  an  $nd  to  the  campaign. in  Carolina  for  the  pre- 
sent. Satisfied  with  having  effected  a  retreat,  Gene- 
ral Greene,  after  taking  a  fecure  pofition  on  the 
high-lands  eaft  of  the  river  Santee,  difpofed  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  tp 
form  a  chain  of  communication  between  them,  to 
the  intent  of  checking  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Britilh  troops.  Thcfe,  notwithstanding,  their 
fucccfies  in  the  field,  were  circumfcribed  within 
much  narrower  limits  than^at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  Auguiia,.  in  Georgia,  had  been 
retaken,  and  moft  of  that  province  recovered  by 
the  Americans  :  they  were  alfo  mafters  of  the  upper 
Carolinas,  while  the  former  were  confined  to  the 
diftridts  bordering  on  the  fea. 

Such  was  the  iffue  of  the  victories  and  furprifing 
exertions  made  by  the  Britilh  commanders,  and 
their  officers  and  people,  during  the  fevere  courfe 
of  fervice  they  underwent  this  memorable  year  in 
the  Southern  Colonies.  The  hardfhips  they  en- 
dured were  (uch  as  experience  only  could  have 
proved  that  human  nature  was  capable  of  fup- 
porting.      The  extremes  of  fatigue,  hunger,  aud 

thirft, 


third,  were  -through  continual  repetitions  ^become 
habitual  to  them,  and  they  were  in  a  manner 
famrliarifed  with  all  the.  wants  and  mi feries  in- 
cident to  -hoftilities  of  the  tnoft  deftrudtive  and 
ruinous  nature.  In  many  of  their  expeditions, 
rheir  very  fubfiftence  was  calual,  and  chiefly  de- 
pended upon  the  accidental  difcorery  of  rfcanty  fup- 
jiiies  of  fopd.  3t  lias  onfy  by  dint  pf  fearching, 
they  were  able  to  fiod  them  among. a  people/  who, 
hum  their  ijreetetacy.,  induftrinufly  fought  to.  de- 
prive them  of  every  mdLns  .of.  faftenanct,  amheare* 
fully  concealed  all  the  provifions  they  had  to  fpare, 
for  the  uie  of  their  adverfaries. 

But  it  was  precifely  from  the  very  greatnefs 
of  thefe  exertions,  that  thinking  people  drew  the 
moll  alarming  prefages  with  regard  to  the  caufe 
for  which  they  were  dilplayed.  Their  inutility, 
or  rather  iheir  fatal  confequences,  became  daily 
more  vifible,  in  the  lofs  of  thofe  numbers  of 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  field,  or  became  the 
victims  of  an  inaufpicious  climate,  where  as  many 
perifhed  through  its  baneful  influence^  as  by  {he 
chances  of  war. 

It  was  equally  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  and  morti- 
fication to  miniftry,  that  fuch  fpirit  and  fufferings 
fhould  produce  noeffeft  in  forwarding  the  main  objeft 
in  contemplation.  The  enemy  ftiH  continued  unfub- 
dued  and  undifmayed.  His  perfeverance  was  equal  tor 
every  trial,  and  his  refolution  feemed  to  increafe 
m  proportion  to  the  endeavours  that,  were  made  to' 
overcome  it.  Lofles  and  defeats,  inftead  of  def- 
pondency  and  dread,  excited  his  refentment  and? 
obftinacy  :  every  advantage  obtained  over  him  de- 
manded frefh  fuccefles  fo  fupport  and\ confirm  it,. 
and  occafioned,  on  his  part,  additional  efforts  ta 
fruftrate  it. 

A  conteft  of  fuch  a  defcriptiort  could  not  fail 
being  attended  with  uncommon  and  unforefeen 
• .        " :    "  difficulties.- 
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difficulties.  The  chara£ter  of  the  people,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country,  feemed  equally  ftub- 
born  and  unconquerable,  and  calculated  to  con- 
tribute reciprocally  to  their  joint  defence*.  Againft 
fuch  an  enemy,  the  valour  and  refources  that  would 
elfewhere  have  proved  irrefiftible*  were  necefiarily 
precarious;  as  their  effe&s  here  depended  upon 
caufes  of  a  peculiar  and  and  local  call,  and  ope- 
rating in  a  manner,  which,  as  it  was  unufual  and 
new,  could  hardly  at  fo  vaft  a  diftance,  have  been 
either  forefeen  or  prevented* 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    LXIL 

Campaign  ef  Lord  CornwaUis  in  Virginia. — Engage- 
ment between  the  Uritijh  and  French  fleets  off  that 
Coafi. — Capitulation  at  Tork  Town* 

.1781, 

DURING  the  operations  of  the  forces  under 
Lord  Rawdon  in  Carolina,  Lord  CornwaUis 
had  for  a  time  been  compelled  to  remain  at  Wil- 
mington, through  the  want  of  due  requifites  to*  put 
in  motion  the  troops  under  his  command.  They 
were  deftitute  of  almoft  every  necefiary  ;  yet,  not- 
withftanding  their  wretched  condition,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  what  they  had  lately  fuffered,  they 
chearfully  acquiefced  in  the  refolution  he  took  of 
letting  out  for  Virginia ;  though  they  well  knew 
the  impediments  in  their  way,  the  length  of  the 
march,  and  the  numberlefs  hardfhips  with  which 
they  muft  contend. 

After  having  maturely  reflected  on  the  fituation 
of  affairs,  Lord  CornwaUis  found  this  determination 
the  moft  advifable  one  he  could  now  refolve  upon. 
His  force]  was  at  this  time  fo  reduced,  that  he  had 
not  fifteen  hundred  men  complete.  He  could  not, 
with  fuch  a  handful,  venture  back  acrofs  the  Caro- 
linas  to  the  affiftance  of  Lord  Rawdon,  between 
whom  and  him  the  Americans  were  polled  in  great 
force,  and  occupied  all  the  partes  and  fords  of  the 
many  rivers  throughout  that  vaft  tradt  of  country. 
The  very  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  perpetual 
-conflicts  he  muft  go  through,  would  at  the  fame 
titae  fo  harrafs  and  confume  the  fmall  force  he  had, 
that  it  would  be  wafted  to  nothing,  before  he  coulci 
join  Lord  Rawdon;  were  this  practicable  in  the  face 
of  fo  fupcrior  an  enemy,  and  fo  many  obftrudions. 
4  For 
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For  thefe  reafons,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  pe- 
netrating through  North  Carolina*  and  the  South  of 
Virginia,  to  the  Brittlh  army  that  was  at  this  time 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  that  province,  under 
the  Generals  Philip*  ahd  Arnold,  whofe  fuccefles 
in  thofe  parts  had  been  very  great,  and  feemed  to 
open  a  profpeA  of  (till  greater* 

As  they  were  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  vef- 
fels,  they  were  enabled  te  navigate  through  a  vaft  ex- 
tent of  inland  country,  by  means  of  the  great  rivers 
with  which  that  province  is  every  where  interfered. 
At  Peterfburgh,  on  the  river  Appomatox,  they  dc- 
ftroyed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tobacco,  that  had 
been  collected  at  that  town  for  exportation:  it 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  four  thou  fan d  hogsheads* 
The  damage  was  immenfe,  not  only  to  the  province, 
but  to  the  whole  confederacy,  from  the  deficiency 
that  would  be  occafioned  to  the  public  revenue^ 
through  the  lofs  of  fo  confidertble  a  remittance. 

But  this  wa9  only  a  part  of  the  vaft  loffes  the 
Americans  fuftained  in  this  quarter.  The  deftruc- 
tion  of  (hipping,  and  naval  ftores  of  every  denomi- 
nation, of  dock-yards  and  other  conftrudions  d( 
that  kind,  of  public  building,  (lores  and  ware- 
houses, and  of  provifions  of  every  fort,  was  at  that 
time  irreparable ;  and  proved  a  moft  ferious  and  ef* 
fential  detriment  to  the  whole  continent. 

At  a  place  called  Ofborn*  General  Arttokl  came 
tip  with  fome  (hips  of  force  in  the  fervice  of  Con- 
grefs;  After  fome  reiiftanee,  they  were  either  burnt 
or  taken,  with  feveral  others  richly  laden:  From 
this  place  the  troops  procefcded  to  Manchefter,  a 
fmall  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  fet 
fome  confiderabie  magazines  on  (ire  :  they  did  the 
fame  at  Warwick,  a  flourishing  fettlement,  contain* 
ing  a  number  of  warehoufes,  with  variety  of  mer- 
chandize, all  which  were  feized  or  confumed. 

In 
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$refeftt,  to  examine  how  far  the  (needs  of  thofe 
meafilres  cOrrefponded  with  the  motives  from 
which  they  had  been  approved.  But  how  different 
was  the  profpeft  from  that  which  had  been  pro- 
mifed !  Inftead  of  that  peaceable  pifture  which  mi- 
niftry  had  drawn  in  fuch  flattering  colours,  they 
beheld  all  America  in  flames ;  and  it  would  require 
the  Jkill  of  the  ableft  ftatefman  to  extinguish  it. 

To  require  them  to  give  their  fanftion  to  the 
plans  in  agitatioivamong  miniftcrs,  was  an  attempt 
to  impofe  upon  their  common  fenfe  and  experience. 
It  was  inviting  them  to  add  fuel  to  a  fire  that  was 
confutting  one  of  the  nobleft  monuments  of  Britifh 
genius  and  induftry. 

America  was  now,  it  clearly  appeared,  to  be  de- 
voted to  minifterial  vengeance,  tor  having  fully 
proved  the  incompetency  of  the  fchemes  that  were 
now  in  profecutiom  With  what  preemption  had 
its  immediate  fall  been  foretold,  beneath  the  ter* 
rors  awaking  the  armaments  that  had  been  fent 
forth  ?  But  had  any  fupplicating  voice  been  heard 
among  the  Americans  ?  Were  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  (landing  in  a  firm  and  compadt  array,  pre- 
pared to  meet  our  utmoft  wrath,  and  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  juftice  of  their  caufe* 

It  were  imprudence  in  the  extreme,  with  fuch  a 
fight  before  them,  to  go  forward  without  inquiring 
how  far  they  were  warranted  in  taking  fo  ferious  a 
ftep*  Speed  was  only  advifable  in  the  execution 
of  defigns  maturely  weighed  ;  but  no  deliberation 
had  preceded  thole  of  which  miniftry  demanded 
their  approbation. 

Thofe  defigns  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  a 
kind  of  fatality*  .Whatever  had  been  done  in  con- 
fluence of  .them,  had  invariably  been  productive 
.  of  mifchiaf.  Was  it  Confident  with  prudence  to 
perfift  in  a  fyftem  not  one  part  of  which  had  anfwer- 
id  expectation  ? 

Vox*  I*  No.  4.  N  The 
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The  anfwer  to  thefe  objc&ions  was,  that  the  be* 
haviour  of  America  was  fo  difrefpedtful,  and  even 
fo  threatening,  that  it  would  argue  a  total  want  of 
fpirit  to  let  it  pafs  without  notice.  It  was  nugatory 
to  fay  that  the  Americans  were  perfuaded  of  the 
equity  of  their  caufe.  This  was  an  argument  that 
might  as  juftly  be  pleaded  in  juftification  of  Great 
Britain.  But  who  was,  in  fuch  a  conteft,  to  decide 
of  its  rettitude  orimpropriety  ?  If  Britain  ought 
not,  had  America  a  better  title  ?  The  conteft  was 
now  chiefly  from  that  quarter.  It  began  about  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  impofe  taxes  upon  America. 
In  compliance  with  the  wiihes  of  America,  Great 
Britain  virtually  relinquifhcd  this  right,  by  repeal- 
ing every  money  aft  faving  one.  That  one  was  the 
leaft  material  of  any ;  its  produce  was  a  meer  trifle : 
it  was  excepted  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  preferve 
the  honour  of  the  nation  :  the  Americans  knew  it  ; 
but  nothing  would  fatisfy  the  Americans;  their 
pride  and  obftinacy  difdained  to  feel  for  the  honour 
of  Britain:  an  unlimited  fubmiflion  to  their  de- 
mands, was  the  fole  condition  upon  which  they  de- 
clared themfelves  willing  to  be  reconciled. 

In  private  quarrels,  individuals  that  meant  re- 
conciliation, met  each  other  half  way  :  the  party 
.that  refuted  was  always  confidered  as  the  mod  blame- 
able.  Now  Britain  had  gone  more  than- half  this 
way ;  ihe  had  gone  almoft  the  whole ;  but  Ame- 
rica had  not  moved  a  Angle  ftep  from  the  ground 
upon  which  ihe  flood  at  firft  :  Ihe  feemed  imperi- 
oufly  to  wait  for  a  total  unreferved  acquiefcence  in 
her  defires  on  the  part  of  Britain. 

This  viras  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  refpedtive 
pofition  of  the  two  contendants.  Would  any  man 
that  wilhed  well  to  the  reputation  of  Britain,  re- 
quire that  ihe  fhould  humbly  fubmit  to  the  didates 
of  America  ?  All  had  been  done  that  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  friends  of  America :  all  had  been  fa- 

crificed, 
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Crified, "  the  honour  of  Britain  excepted  t  MeaVen 
forbid  that  alfo  fhould  be  given  up  to  the  haugfr* 
tinefi  of  the  Americans.  They  alone  had  protracted 
theconteft)  by  refufing  all  condefcendance,  while  Bri- 
tain made  fo  many  conceffioiis*  Such  a  diffimilitude 
of  behaviour  made  it  neceffary  for  Britain  to  alter 
both  her  ft  ile  and  conduct.  She  no  longer  exafted  taxes 
from  America;  fhe  demanded  homage  and  refpeft  ; 
•flie  felt  herfelf  infulted,  and  expected  a  reparation 
of  her  honour  2  flie  was  not  only  the  parent*  but 
the  protecting  ftate;  this  gave  her  a  fuperiority 
which  inconteftably  empowered  her  to  look  for  de- 
ference and  condefcenfion  in  her  dependants* 

The  very  nature  of  the  difpute  was  totally 
changed.  America  having  refufed  the  moft  flender 
acknowledgment  of  the  fovereignty  of  Britain,  that 
could  in  the  prefent  circumftances  have  been  re* 
quired,  was  guilty  of  a  wilful  and  daring  affront* 
which  merited  a  confpicuous  chaftifement.  Were 
Britain  to  refrain  from  inflicting  it,  her  fpirit  and 
her  power  would  equally  be  queftioned ;  and  if  flic 
delayed  it,  the  evil  would  accumulate  by  an  in- 
crease of  infolence  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies* 
and  of  contempt  on  that  of  the  European  nations, 
which  had  already  teftified  their  furprife  at  the  pati- 
ence and  inaction  of  the  Britifli  miniflers>  under 
fuch  repeated  provocations* 
*  -  Such  was  the  ftile  of  the  debates  upon  this  ad- 
drefs  :  they  were  equally  fpirited  in  both  Houfes  3  . 
but  it  was  carried  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  two 
hundred  and  lixty«-four,  againft  feventy*three  1  and 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  fixty^three  to  thirteen. 

Such  majorities  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  all 
oppofition  to  miniftry ;  and  the  Americans  had  now 
full  intimation  given  them,  that  they  would  meet 
with  no  more  favour  from  the  prefent  Parliament 
than  from  the  laft* 

N  %  Sut 
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But  the  'firmftcfs  and  perfeverance  of  this  omw 
ficioo  was  not  in-  the  leaft  diminifbed  by  theprofpcft 
of  the  numbers  it  would  have  to  encounter.  -  Small 
as  it  was  in  the  Upper  Houfe,  it  produced  a  pro- 
teft  which  concluded  with  thefe  remarkable  words : 
— u  Whatever  may  the  mifchievousdefigBS,  or  the 
*€  inconfiderate  temerity  which  leads  others  to  this 
"  defperate  courfe,  we  wifti  to  be  known  as  perfima 

*  *  who  have  ever  difapproved  of  measures  lb  per- 
"  nicious  in  their  paft  effedls,  and  their  future  ten- 
u  dency ;  and  who  are  not  in  hafte,  without  in* 
**  qutry  or  information,  to  commit  ourfeives  in  de- 
u  clarations  which  may  precipitate  our  country 
4€  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war." 

The  oppofition  in  Parliament  was  in  the  mean  time 
frrongly  feconded  by  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Briftol  trading  to  America.  As  they  were  fully  ap~ 
prifed  of  the  confequences  that  muft  neceffarily  in- 
fue  from  a  perfeverance  in  the  hoftile  meafures  re- 
folved  upon  with  North  America,  and  deeply  in- 
terefted  in  fuch  an  event,  they  exerted  their  whole 
influence  to  avert  it.  They  prepared  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  diftreffes  they  would  unavoidably  ftif- 
fer  from  fuch  meafures,  and  pointed  out  circum- 
ftantially  the  various  detriments  that  would  arife 
From- them  to  the  public,  and  how  dearly  tfae  pro- 
secution of  them  muft  be  paid  for. 

•  This  dppdfitioft  was  attended  with  another  of  no 
lefs  weight  and  Confequence.  Mr*  Pkt,  now  Lord 
Chatham,  had  for  feveral  years  lived  a  retired  Kfe, 
remote  from  the  bufy  fcenes  in  which  he  had  long  - 
a&ed  fo  cotifpicuous  a  part.  But  his  appreheafions 
of  the  danger  impending  on  the  ftate,  now  brought 
him  again  from  his  retreat.  Though  from  feveral 
caufes  his  popularity  was  diminifhed,  and  his  power 
much  leflened,  yet  the  native  dignity  of  his  fupe- 
rior  genius,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  ilto&riou* 
yart  he  had  a&ed  in  the  for  vice  of  his  country,  could 

not 
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mot  fail  to  procure  htm  attention  and  influence  to 
whichever  fide  he  might  feem  to  incline. 

He  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  firft 
3otk  Jtn.       day  of  their  meeting  after  the  ChrifU 
f77J-  mas  receft.    He  began  has  fpeech  by 

•  total  diffent  from  the  plan  purfuedin  America  by 
tkemtniftry*  and  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King, 
immediately  to  recall  the  troops  from  Bolton,  as  a 
necefiary  ftcp  to  all  reconciliation.  "  An  hour  now 
loft,9'  faid  he,  "  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  Ame- 
rica, might  produce  years  of  calamity,  as  the  fili- 
ation of  the  troops  rendered  them  and  the  Ameri- 
cans continually  liable  to  events  which  would  cut 
off  the  poffibility  of  a  reconciliation.  By  withdraw- 
ing them,  a  proof  of  confidence  and  good  will  would 
be  given  on  our  fide,  that  would  remove  jealoufy 
and  fufpickm  on  the  other.  This  was  a  preliminary 
Hep  of  an  indifpenfible  nature,  and  which  muft  be 
taken  previous  to  all  others.  It  would  be  the  fet- 
ting  of  our  foot  on  the  threfhold  of  peace." 

He  animadverted  in  the  fevereft  terms  upon  the 
conduct  of  miniftry.  He  accufed  them  of  having 
deceived  the  nation,  by  mifreprefenting  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Colonies,  and  by  impreffing  people  with 
an  idea,  that  the  difputes  and  difturbances  among 
them  were  the  affair  of  Bofton  only,  in  which  the 
reft  were  unconcerned,  and  which  a  fingle  regiment 
would  fuffice  to  quell.  He  pointedly  reprobated 
the  whole  fyftem  of  atts  and  regulations  lately  paf. 
fed  refpedting  them.  He  contended  not,  he  laid* 
'for  indulgence,  but  juftice  to  America.  If  we  con- 
fulted  our  intereft  or  our  dignity,  the  firft  advances 
to  peace  and  concord  ihould  come  from  us ;  as  con- 
cewon  always  comes  with  a  better  grace,  and  more 
Salutary  -effcifts,  from  a  fuperior.  He  warned  them 
to  retract  in  time,  left  unfortunate  accidents  fhould 
Compel  them  to  fubmit  to  the  difgraceful  neceffity 
-      *  N  3  of 
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of  yielding  through  force,  what  they  might  havfc 
had  the  credit  of  granting  through  kindnefs. 

He  concluded  a  long  and  animated  fpeech  upon  this 
important  occafion,  in  the  following  bold  and  ftri- 
king  manner : — "  If  the  minifters,"  faid  he,  "  thus 

r^rfevere  in  mifadvifing  and  misleading' the  King) 
will  not  fay  that  they  can  alienate  the  affe&ioos  of 
his  fubjeds  from  his  crown;  but  I  will  affirm  they 
will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing :«— I  will 
not  fay  that  the  King  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pro- 
nounce that  the  kingdom  is  undone/' 

But  the  efforts  of  Lord  Chatham  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  availed  them  nothing.  Coercion  was 
now  decifively  refolved  upon  by  the  majority,  and 
no  otjier  plan  was  allowed  to  be  admiffible.  They  re<- 
newed  all  the  arguments  tending  to  criminate  Ame- 
rica, and  to  juftify  the  cpndu<£t  of  miniftry.  The 
time  was  now  arrived,  faid  they,  for  a  final  re- 
folution  not  only  to  be  taken,  but  enforced.  Parr 
liament  is  determined  to  be  obeyed;  America  rer 
f ufes  obedience  ;  what  then  but  force  can  decide  ? 
To  poftpone  coercion  after  fo  many  threats,  would 
be  derogating  from  the  national  dignity.  Delays 
in  fo  urgent  a  bufinefs  would  defeat  it  without  re* 
medy,  as  the  Americans  were  daily  increafing  their 
preparations  and  Strength  to  encounter  it.  Years 
had  elapfed  fince  it  had  been  the  duty  of  Great  Bri*. 
tain  to  employ  her  fuperiority  of  means  in  crufhing 
this  rebellious  fpirit :  fhe  had  fuffered  it  already  tp 
go  top  fer,  But  if  relying  on  the  groundlefs  hope 
that  America  might  be  reclaimed  by  other  meafures* 
Ihe  neglected  thofe  of  compulfiqn,  ihe  would  only 
render  it  ji  taft.  of  more  difficulty  to  employ  theip 
fuccefstfully  in  future,  as  Ihe  would  certainly  fin4 
to  her  coft,  that  (he  muft  employ  them  at  laft, 
however  unwilling,  if  Ihe  meant  to  retain  any  power 
over  the  Colonies, 

After 
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-  After  a  violent  conteft,  fupported  chiefly  by  a 
repetition  of  what  had  fo  frequently  been  urged,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  fixty-eight  to 
eighteen. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers throughput  the  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  thofe 
©f  London  and  Briftol,  laid  a  variety  of  petitions 
before  Parliament  againft  the  hoftile  projects  of  the 
oiiniftiy  refpedting  America. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  petitions  was  remarkable : 
they  were  highly  difpleafing  to  the  people  in  power, 
as  tending  diredfcly  to  defeat  all  the  purpofes  they 
had  fo  much  at  heart ;  but  as  they  could  not  be  re* 
j^ded  with  a  high  hand,  without  adding  considera- 
bly to  the  multitude  who  oppofed  the  miniftry,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  them  into  coniide- 
ration,  which  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  a  pre- 
vious committee  on  the  affairs  of  America. 

The  reafon  affigned  for  feparating-  thefe  two  ob- 
jects, was,  that  the  consideration  of  commercial, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  political  matters ;  each 
of  thefe  being  Efficiently  perplexing,  without 
other  embarraHment.  While  the  attention  of  the 
Houfe  was  taken  up  with  the  one,  it  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  diftradted  by  the  other :  both  to- 
gether would  puzzle  and  perplex;  but  afunder, 
would  be  difcuiTed  with  much  more  eafe  and  per- 
spicuity. 

But  oppofition  would  not  admit  of  fuch  a  reafon- 
ing.  To  difunite  politics  from  commerce,  in  treats 
ing  of  the  bufinefs  of  America,  were  dividing,  in  a 
planner,  the  body  from  the  foul.  To  what  purpofe, 
ijhould  we  concern  ourfelves  about  America,  unlefs 
it  were  for  the  fake  of  commerce  ?  But  were  it 
otherwife,  there  was  no  clafs  of  men  whofe  cor- 
refpondence  affifted  more  in  the  illuftration  of  po- 
litical knowledge,  than  that  of  merchants;  they  cor- 
refponded  upon  all  fubje&s  neceffary  for  each  others 
..  \     "'  N  4  infor- 
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information ;  among  thcfc  the  political  occurrences 
of  the  times  constituted  a  principal  part ;  as  ac- 
eording  to  thefe,  they  regulated  their  mercantile 
proceedings.  To  exclude  the  intelligence  that  muft 
arife  from  blending  commerce  with  politics,  wfculd 
therefore  be  extremely  unwife,  efpeoally  in  a  cafe 
where  they  were  fo  intimately  linked  as  in  all  that 
related  to  the  Britifli  Colonies, 

To  defer  the  hearing  of  thefe  petitions  till  the 
other  committee  had  fat,  was  in  effect  to  rejeft 
them.  They  were  intended  as  reafons  to  influence 
that  very  committee  againft  the  proposals  of  mini- 
ftry.  The  truth  was,  they  were  dreaded  as  the 
mod  formidable  objections  to  thefe  propofals,  and 
were  not,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  lifts,  till  the  enemy  they 'were  to  combat,  had 
moved  off  the  field  triumphantly,  under  pretence 
that  no  antagonift  appeared  to  oppofe  them. 

But  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  equally  decifive 
for  minifterial  meafures  with  the  Houfe  of  Lords* 
The  queftion  was  carried  in  their  favour  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety-feven,  againft  eighty-one. 

In  confequence  of  this  decision,  the  petitions  that 
had  been  prefented  from  London,  Bnftol,  Liver- 
pool,  Manchefter,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Glaf- 
gow,  and  other  commercial  towns,  were  fucceffively 
configned  to  what  was  then  humouroufly  entitled 
the  Committee  of  Oblivion. 

But  the  merchants  of  London  were  determined, 
not  to  give  up  a  conteft  of  fo  weighty  a  kind,  with- 
out testifying  to  the  world  how  much  they  thought 
the  proceedings  of  adminiftration  were  contrary  to 
found  policy,  They  drew  up  a  kind  of  proteft,  ii* 
which  they  afferted,  that  the  copneftion  between 
Great  Jkitain  and  America  was  principally  of  a* 
(*>miTiercial  nature,  as  the  benefits  derived  from  it 
%o  each  were  chiefly  fuch.  During  a  century,  and 
jnore,  the  wjfdom  of  Parliament  had  h$en  perpetu- 
al 
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ally  employed  in  encreafing  and  encouraging  thci 
-trade  carried  on  between  them,  as  an  object  of  the 
laft  importance.  That  the  manifold  regulations 
adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  formed  the  great  political 
chain  that  united  them  to  each  other,  Queftiona 
of  commerce  and  policy,  wherein  both  are  con* 
cerned,  ought  therefore  never  to  be  divided,  but 
examined  jointly,  as  composing  a  whole,  of  which 
the  parts  can  never  be  well  perceived,  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  one  point  of  view. 

This  remonftrance  w^s  prefented  on  the  day  ap« 
pointed  for  the  previous  committee  to  take  place.—* 
It  was  warmly  leconded  by  the  oppofition,  who  in* 
filled  on  the  indignity  offered  to  fo  refpedable  a 
body  as  the  merchants  of  London,  in  referring  the 
petition  to  a  mock  examination.  A  direft  refufat 
would  have  been  lefs  mortifying. 

As  to  the  pretence  £o  ftrongly  urged,  that  a  dif- 
cuffion  of  commercial  matters  would  create  a  delay 
in  the  ptofecution  of  meafures  of  moreconfequence, 
it  was  unjuft  and  groundleft.  No  meafures  could 
equitably  be  formed  without  fuch  a  difcuffion ;  and 
the  time  required  for  it  Would  not  be  of  fufficient 
length  to  invalidate  any  meafures  that  might  follow 
in  confequence  of  fo  proper  and  neceflary  a  dtf* 
tpuffion. 

Such  a  proceeding,  it  was  further  alledged,  was 
unparliamentary  :  it  pre«fuppofed  a  knowledge  and 
conviftion  in  minifters  that  the  queftion  would  be 
carried  according  to  their  wifltes ;  this  indeed  was  not 
furpriaing ;  but  what  was  truly  intolerable,  it  took 
away  the  very  forms  that  ftiould  be  pbferved  in  tranfe 
jaftions  of  this  kind,  and  prevented  thofe.  who  had  a 
clear  right  to  it,  from  ftating  their  objections  to  the 
meafures  that  pafled  ftgainft  their  fuffrages. 

But  the  fa£t  was,  the  ultimate  decifion  of  mini* 
$er&  W*^  already  ta^en  j  they  were  tired  of  hearing 
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fo  many  fpeeches,  of  which  they  knew  beforehand 
the  inefEcacy.  War  was  now  the  word;  and  not- 
withftanding  no  weightier  reafon  could  be  given  for 
not  attending  to  what  the  merchants  had  to  fay  than 
this  very  determination,  yet  that  was  the  very  mo* 
five  that  impelled  minifters  to  refufe  them  a  hear- 
ing, left  thel'e  ihould  make  it  appear  how  unwife  it 
was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fuch  a  meafure. 

And  yet  in  cafe  of  a  war*,  whom  were  they  bound 
to  confult  with  more  attention  and  deference  than 
the  mercantile  claffes,  upon  whom  principally  de- 
pends the  arrangement*  of  finances,  and  thofe  pecu- 
niary refources  without  which  war  cannot  be  waged. 
In  whatever  light  therefore  the  point  in  queition 
was  confidered,  every  motive  concurred  to  induce 
the  minifiry  to  pay  the  moft  ferious  regard  to  the 
reprefentations  laid  before  them  by  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  anfwer  to  the  oppoiition,  it  was  alledged,  that 
faction  had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  of  the  pe- 
titions fo  much  recommended.  The  merchants 
had  hitherto  teftified  the  fulleft  reliance  on  the  dif- 
cretion  of  Parliament ;  why  fliould  they  feize  an 
occafion  of  this  kind  to  exprefs  their  doubts  of  its 
willingnefs  to  confult  their  interefts,  and  its  ability 
to  do  it  effe&ually  ?    , 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  America  was  in 
truth  highly  beneficial  j  but  this  Was  owing  to  the 
dependent  fituation  of  our  Colonies  :  were  they  per- 
mitted to  encroach  on  the  fuperiority  of  Britain, 
and  to  break  through  the  regulations  that  had  been 
framed  with  fo  much  care  and  fagacity  to  fecure  it, 
the  advantages  refulting  from  their  commerce, 
would  gradually  diminiih,  and  become  undeferving 
of  the  lolicitude  with  which  England  had  fo  invari- 
ably attended  to  the  protection  and  welfare  of  her. 
American  dependencies. 

Diftant  pofiefiioo?  required  an  equal  mixture  qf 
lenity  and  finnpefs  in  the  manner  of  governing 

them. 
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them.  America,  it  could  not  be  denied/ had  ex- 
perienced hitherto,  much  more  of  the  firft  than  of 
the  laft.  Prefuming  on  its  flourifhing  condition, 
and  glorying  in  its  ftrength,  it  now  aimed  at  an 
abatement  of  that  fuperiority  on  the  fide  of  Britain, 
-which  had  been  exercifed  ever  fince  the  foundation 
of  her  Colonies,  without  the  lead  complaint  or  ap- 
pearance of  diffatisfa&ion.  But  Jhould  Britain  re* 
lax  of  thofe  rights  lhe  had  fo  long  maintained,  and 
enjoyed  without  difpute,  the  merchants  themfelves 
would  be  the  firft  to  feel  the  confluences,  and  to 
arraign  the  imprudent  indulgence  of  thofe  mini- 
fters  who  fliould,  from  ill-founded  motives  of  po- 
licy, comply  with  the  unreafonable  requefts  of  the 
Colonifts. 

True  it  was,  that  war,  and  its  concomitances, 
were  a  terrible  objeft  .to  behold ;  but  they  .were 
fometimes  neceffary,  to  prevent  greater  evils.— 
What  evil  could  befal  a  trading  nation  fo  much  to 
be  dreaded,  as  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  ? — Was 
America  to  proceed  in  the  courfe  it  had  begun,  a 
few  years  would  fuffice  to  fet  her  free  from  all  thofe 
jeftraints  that  reader  the  pofleflion  of  her  valuable 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  of  thefe  reftraints  was  the  navigation 
fift.  But  though  the  ftridt  obfervance  of  this,  and 
the  feveral  jnjun&ions  laid  upon  them,  might  wear 
the  appearance  of  feverity,  yet  they  contributed  to 
the  reciprocal  advantage  of  both  parties,  by  en- 
couraging the  native  produce  of  the  Colonies,  and 
enabling  Britain  not  only  to  defertd  them  with  her 
arms,  but  to  grant  them  immenfe  fums  of  money 
in  aijjiual  bounties  upon  every  article  of  trade  which 
they  paukj  either  difcove?  or  improve. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  fad,  no 
Jefs  than  by  argument,  that  the  intereft  of  both 
Qx^t  JJrit^iq  p!d  America  confifted  in  the  prefer- 

vation 
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vation  of  the  commercial  fyftem  fo  long  eftablifhed 
between  them.  By  adhering  to  it,  they  had  both 
profpered  in  a  wondeful  degree ;  and  it  might  with 
great  truth  be  added,  that  the  proportion  of  that 
profperity  was  evidently  greater  in  every  efientiai 
refpeft  on  the  fide  of  America,  than  on  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  this,  without  entering 
into  any  further  detail,  let  the  refpedtive  condition 
of  the  commonalty  be  viewed  in  both  counries,  and 
and  let  an  impartial  obferver  decide  which  is  th6 
inoft  enviable  of  the  two. 

The  demands  of  the  Americans  were  confequently 
ungenerous  and  ill-timed.  They  were  fully  confcious- 
of  the  greater  eafe  of  circumftances  attending  the 
generality  of  individuals  among  them,  and  of  the 
oppreffive  burdens  with  which  they* were  loaded  in 
Britain.  They  knew  the  exigencies  of  the  parent 
Jtate,  and  with  what  difficulty  fhe  bore  up  againft 
the  embarraflments  that  furrounded  her.  Was 
this  therefore  a  feafon  to  cavil  about  requefts  not 
attended,  perhaps,  with  all  the  formality  which 
their  pride  exafted,  but  certainly  founded  upon  the 
ftrideft*  neceffity,  and  of  which  nothing  could  war* 
jaut  the  refufal.  : 

Were  that  perpetual  plea  of  the  Americans  finqere, 
•»— apprehenfion  for  their  juft  rights  and  immunities* 
they  would  eye  now  have  devifed  fome  expedient  ta 
'affift  Great  Britain  in  fuch  a  method  as  might  prove 
equally  ufeful  tQ  her*  and  agreeable  to  their  own 
ideas,  IJut  during  a  cqnteft  that  had  lafted  now 
ten  years,  they  had  not  made  *  fingle  propofal.-— 
This  fhpwed,  beyond  the  power  of  contradi&ion* 
that  it  was  not  the  manner  of  afcing  their  affiftantrc 
Which  difpleafed  them,  fo  much  as  the  very  matter 
itfelf.  They  were  fepretly  determined  to  give  tiofoe  5 
and  their  whole  ftudy  was  to  h\de  tfcs  -determination* 
\inder  the  pretence  of  art  iHi^ity  tn  t§xQ-tf\ode  *K 
applying  tq  them  for  fuch  purpofes* 

Wet* 
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->  -Were  eoseeffions  to  be  tnade  until  the  Americana 
were  entirely  fatisfied,  would  their  warmeft  advo* 
Ctft  ftmd  pp*tyd  name  the  laft  of  their  demands  ? 
They  were  indefinite;  .and,  in  truth,  aimed  at  a  to 
tal  repeal  of  whatever  might  feem  obnoxious  to 
their  timttedittte  intereft.  But  that  and  their  real 
intereft  differed  greatly.  A  deprivation  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  fupport  they  derived  from 
Great  Britain,  would  be  the  greateft  unhappinefs 
.that  could  befal  them.  But  this  they  muft  fuhmk 
to,  if  they  fliouldever  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of 
that  delufive  phantom  of  independence  of  .  alj 
controul-from  Britain,  which  was  fo  erroneously  re- 
prefented  as  the  happkft  Situation  they  could  at- 
tain. 

.  Cottceffiofts,  in  fhort,  were  not  the  true  method 
of  reclaiming  the  Americans*  They  might  appear 
fuch  to  the  mercantile  claffes,  from  the  facility  of 
making  them,  and  the  fpeed  with  which  tranquility 
would  be  rcftored.  .But  how  long  would  this  tran- 
quility remain  unfhaken  ?  No  longer  than,  till  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain  bad  found  how  much 
their  intereft  would  fuffer  from  the  confluences  of 
thofe  conceffions*  This  would  quickly  be  difco~ 
vered,  when*  unfettered  by  regulations,  the  Co* 
Jonies  received  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
carried  their  own  wherever  they  thought  proper* 
This  was  the  point  they  inconteftably  aimed  at, 
however  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary.  Not- 
witbftanding  their  boaft  of  the  vaft  bufinefs  tranf- 
a&ed  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to 
arife  from  the  prodigious  credit  they  \vere  indulged 
with  here,  and  could  not  expert  clfcwhqre. 

True  it  was,  that  fome  years  might  elapfe  be* 
fate.  jthefe  evils  would  be  difcovered ;  bu*  they 
would  infallibly  arrive,  and  their  prctgrefs,  though 
Aent  and  uA&ottced  at  firft,  would  nevertheless  be 
fleady  and  progreffive*  untU  they  became  fo  poweiv 

ful 
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fbl  as  not  to  be  remedied.  Now  therefore  was  fhd 
feafon  to  obviate  them,  before  they  had  taken  ttx* 
deep  a  root,  and  while  the  ftrength  of  Britain  was 
adequate  to  their  eradication. 

Confiderations  of  lefs  importance  had  often  put 
arm9  into  the  hands  of  Britain :  why  fhould  fhe  he- 
iitate  in  a  cafe  like  the  prefent,  where  honour  and 
intereft  unitedly  call  upon  her  for  the  mod  fpeedy 
and  vigorous  exertions  ?  The  merchants  were  wont 
heretofore  to  fecond  the  wifhes  of  the  miniftry,  in- 
ftead  of  oppofing  them  :  if  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  fufpenfion  of  thofe  profits  accruing  from  com- 
merce, it  was  an  inconvenience  to  which  they  had 
frequently,  fubmitted  :  their  enemies  would  expe- 
rience as  many,  if  not  more  ;  and  it  were  unworthy 
of  the  character  they  had  fo  long  ftiftained,  to  yield 
to  indignities  for  the  fake  of  profit. 

But  the  loffes  in  prefent  contemplation  Were  no* 
thing  in  comparifon  to  thofe  that  would  follow  in 
future,  {hould  Britain,  from  a-fpiritlefs  fondnefs  for 
temporary  quiet,  give  up  tamely  thofe  advantages 
that  would  mfue  from  a  refolute  maintenance  of  her 
juft  rights.  This  was  a  policy  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  country,  where,  inftead  of  hesitation  and  back- 
*wardnefs,her  councils  had  always  been  noted  for  the 
ardour  and  celerity  with  which  they  were  infpired, 
whenever  the  caufe  of  the  public  was  in  agitation. 

Thefe  were  the  fcepe  and  purport  of  the  number* 
lefs  arguments  that  filled  both  the  Parliament  and 
the  nation.  But  fach  was  the  heat  and  violence  of 
parties  at  this  juncture,  that  arguments  atone  did 
not  fuffice  to  exhale  it.  All  bounds  of  decency 
were  overleaped*  in  this  -unfortunate  contention. 
Scurrility  and  invfc&ivt  toera  4ubftituted  in  lieu  of 
of  reafoning ;  and  amm&fity  &perccded  ail  the  rules 
of  civUiry  and  defcori>hi*':       >  .  r ;  • 

Never  did  miniftry^atid  oppofittoft!  engage  with  fb 
much. warmth  a*  cm  the  prefent  occafion.  The  latter, 

who 
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viho  felt  howlight  they  were  in  the  fcale  of  power, 
exerted  all  their  eloquence  and  abilities  in  order  to 
render  their  antagonifts  odious.  They  reprefented 
them  as  incapable, .  negleftful,  and  inconfiftent ; 
and  the  afts  framed  under  their  aufpices,  as  the  off- 
fpring  of  falfe  information  and  ignorance.  They 
were  threatened  with  a  fevere  vengeance,  when  the 
day  ihould  come,  as  it  mud  at  laft,  that  the  nation 
would  open  its  eyes  to  the  iniquity  of  their  admini- 
itration. 

The  laft  Parliament  was  defcribed  as  deeply  par- 
ticipating of  their  guilt ;  and  no  language  was  fpar- 
cd  in  drawing  it  in  the  inoft  defamatory  colours. 
Among  a  variety  of  charges,  one  in  particular  fpe- 
cified,  that  it  began  its  political  life  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  facred  right  of  election  in  the  cafe  of 
Middlefex,  that  it  died  in  the  aft  of  Popery,  by 
cftabliihing  the  Romiih  religion  in  Canada*  and  had 
left  a  rebellion  in  America,  as  a  legacy  to  the; 
nation. 

The  final  conclufion  of  this  fcenc  of  altercation 
and  inveteracy  was,  that  the  motion  in  favour  of 
the  merchants  petition  was  rejeftcd  by  a  divifion  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighty-nine. 

But  oppofition  was  not  alone  in  this  day  of  trial, 
America  feconded  them  ftrenuoufly  in  the  perfons 
of  her  agents,  one  of  whom,  on  this  memorable 
occafion,  was  Doftor  Franklin,  whofe  genius  and 
abilities  had,  at  the  time  of  the  ftamp  aft,  been  fo 
fuccefsfully  exerted  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 

Thefe  gentlemen  prefented  a  petition,  originally 
addrefied  by  the  American  Congfefs  to  the  King, 
who  had  referred  it  to  Parliament. 

Hereupon  a  violent  debate  immediately  arofe. 
No  petition,  it  was  argued,  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  Congrefs.  It  was  no  legal  body; 
and  to  admit  of  any  hearing  on  their  behalf,  would 
be  a  fort  of  recognition  of  their  legality.    The  ge«- 

ncral 
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peral  Aflemblies,  and  their  agents,  were  the  oitfy 
lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  Colonies :  none  eli* 
jwould  be  admitted* 

:  The  reply  was,  that  no  government  fubfifted  ia 
the  Colonies*  Popular  commotions,  ads  of  Par* 
liament,  and  diffolutions,  had  feverally  put  an  end 
to  it.  It  was  now  incumbent  on  Parliament  to  co- 
operate in  reftoring  it.  The  Congrefs  confifted  of 
fcrfons  of  great  influence  in  America,  who  were 
ighly  defirous  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the 
jttforaers :  they  defervcd,  therefore,  to  be  heard, 
if  not  as  a  public  body,  at  leaft  as  individuals  of 
lhara&er*  Petitions  were  the  acknowledged  righc 
of  fubje&s  of  all  denominations ;  and  it  would  ill 
become  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  rejeti:  one  thaC 
came  recommended  by  fo  many  motives  to  give  k 
at  leaft,  a  civil,  if  not  a  favourable  reception- 
It  behoved  Parliament  in  fo  dangerous  a  crifis  as 
.the  prefcnt,  to  beware  of  treating  petitions  or  peti- 
tioners with  fupercilioufnefs :  they  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  encouraged,  as  poffibly  the  readied, 
and,  indeed,  now  the  only  means  of  preventing  in- 
finite mifebiefs*  Thefe  mifchiefs  were  evidently 
impending,  and  would  fall  heavily  and  fpeedtly  on 
.Britain  and  America,  if  not  prevented  with  the  ut* 
moft  diligence* 

Parliament    ought   to   rejoice  at  the  humility 

adopted  by  CongreCs,  and  receive  its  addreffes  with 

•the  more  readinefs,  as  a  refufal  would  cut  off  all 

means  of   communication  with   fo  refpe&able   a 

body;  which,  though  notaflfembled  according  to 

the  legal  forms,   was  in  fad  the  moft  powerful 

and  important  aflembly  at  prefcnt  in  North  Amc- 

.rica. 

It  ought  to  be  duly  remembered,  that  it  was 
,  chiefly  by  rejecting  petitions,  America  had  been 
brought  to  its  prefent  condition  of  turbulence  and 
confufion.    This  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  act- 
ing 
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t*g  ikheirwife^  tmlcfs  it  was  refohred  to  aftteefolat* 
•cbeHioo.  This  would  infallibly  be  produced  by 
a  refufel  to  attend  to  the  prefem  petition,  it  waft 
the  dutv  of  Parliament  to  receive  it*  as  the  very  in* 
4tnt  ot  their  fittac  waste  hear  aad  redrefs  the 
grievftwes  of  the  fuojedh 

After  an  incfffe&ual  Aartggle,  the  American 
Jigcnts  had  the  mortification  of  ieetng  the  petition 
Seeded  hy  a  majority  of  two  hundredafcd  eighteen 
to  fixty*eighti 

.  In  idie  .mean time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepar- 
ing by  the  Efcd/Of  Chatham*  Preferviiig die  tin* 
ifcufltedfttisalkA  pctforerancc  of  his  ch»ra£er,  he 
jrefototfcly  detormiaed  to  exert  hb  whole  abilities 
in  oppofitioo  td  the,  hotiik  fchemes  propdfed  hy 
ministry. 

To  this  *ffbft,   he  laid  before  the  rfoufe  of 

.  !*•  Feb*    Lords  a  bill,  the  intent  of  which  was 

,    1 775*      to  fettle,  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to 

.ofiert*  at  the  Jame  time,  the  fupreme  legiflative 

Authority  and  Superintending  power  of  Great  Bri| 

•Cam  over  the  Colonies* 

He  requeftedthe  Houft,  in  the  moft  earned  and 
-patbfctic  terms,  fincerety  to  affift  in  fo  falutary  a 
work ;  to  lay  afide  the  prejudices  of  party*  and  trt 
corifidcr  well  the  importance  of  the  fubjeA  before 
them* 

The  contents  of  this  famous  bill  were,  a  Specific 
acknowledgment  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  legislature* 
and  the  fuperintending  power  of  the  BritHh  Parlia- 
ment. It  declared  that  no  taxes  or  charges  fliould  be 
.levied  in  America  but  with  the  free  cdnfent  of  their 
Aflembiiesi    It  aflerted  a  right  in  the  Crown  to 
.keep  and  Station  a  military  forde  eftabliihed  by  law, 
m  airy  part  of  its  dominies  j  but  declared,  that  if 
could  not  be  lawfully  employed  to  enforce  implicit 
and  illegal  fubmttfion.    It  authorifed  the  holding  of 
•     Vtetl.  No.  4.  O  a  Con- 
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gCongrefs  in  orHer  to/recognizexhcfupremetbvc^ 
rcignty  of  Great  Britain  ovir  the  Colonies,  and  t<l 
-fettle,  at  the  faipe  time,  an  animal  revenue  upon 
die  Crown  *  diipo&ble  by  JPariiament,  and  applica* 
:He  to  the  exigencies  of Jthc  nation;. .  On  complying 
withthefe  conditions,  the.  afts  tomplaifled  of  b j 
fCoh$neft  were  tp/be  fcfpehjded,..with  every  other 
meaiure  pointed  out  as  ^grievance;:  *rid  the  con* 
rftitution  j) tl their  govemmejit^itoDjemahi  as  fettled 
by  their  charters.  •*  .\  ' 

.  •  But  this  billy  of  which  tbcnliafiriousframerhad 
.conceived: -fa  mtich  hopes,  Inie't  v&tk  tht  fate  of 
every  propbfal,  that  had  hoed:  rqade  in  favour  of 
America*.  Irvvas  oppofcd  xvlth  univerfal  violence, 
.condemned;  without:  rdGarvfe,;  ind»  pronounced  *t 
once  totally  inadmiffible. 

->  The  rtalbos  alledged  for  tUis  immediate  and  en- 
.tire  condemnation,,  was  its  evident   partiality. to 
(America, .  by  ihe; various  coaceffibni  it  ena&ed,  and 
in  particular  by  empowering  thr  Colonies  to  affeirt- 
hie  in  Congrefs  ;  a  meafure  which,  of  all  others, 
was  the  moft  ofTenfive  to  the  dignity  of  Great  firi- 
Ttain,  and  moft  injurious  to  hs  interefts. 
r    The  fufpcnfion  of  the  ads  to  which  they  obje&- 
cd,  was,  in.  faft,  a  repeal.    Were,  for  inftance,  the 
Admiralty  Courts  to  be  abrogated,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  navigation  adt  ?  The  rebellious  fchemes 
•i)f  America -werfc' ab  fccret :  they  pretended  griev- 
.  ances  ;  but  meant,  in  reality,  to  put  an  end  to  aU 
authority  of  Great  Britain  among  theAi.    It  were 
the  height  of  infatuation  to  think  of  coHceflions, 
with  fomany  proofs  of  their  antipathy  to  Britaiii. 
It  was  the  bufinefs  of  e*ery  friend  to  his  country, 
to  combat  their  haftile  difpofition  with  undaunted 
.  firmnefs,  and'  by  no  means  to  appear  pliant  aact 
yielding  while  they  ailumed,in  aU  their  behaviour 
.  iuch  an  air  uf  enmity  and  defiance* 

Thefe 
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*  ¥We  trilertiofts,  it  'was  urged,  were  not  meer 
toord^called  up  for  thepurpofe  of  a  debate.  They 
^ere1  prompted  by 'matters  -of  ft&j  and  were  ua« 
happily  but1  too  well  fotf&ded*  While  they  wcrf 
deliberating  withiothefe  walls*  the  inhabitants  of 
Ara#r'iQ*bad  madaify  taken  the  field*  They  had 
attacked  one.  of  the  King's  garrifboqj  mattered  it, 
and*  feiscd  all  the<ftofes  and  ammunition  fo*  their 
bwn  life,-  to  be  employed  againft;  Britain.  Wh* 
could,  tiftcr  this*  opefthfe-ftiouth  in  their  defence  or 
favour  *  They  were  tip  longer  entitled  to  either.— * 
They  had  now, thrown  on  the  mafk,  and  lhpw* 
themfehv.es,  what  they  were,— inveterate  enemies 
to  Britain,  ,        , 

.  From  thefe  caufcs  it  Wds  moved,  that  the  bil) 
introduced  as  conciliatory,  fhould  be  thrown  out,  ia 
the  very  firft  inftanc^  .  In  this  motion  the  minifte* 
rial  party  eonourred  without  the  leaft  hefitation*-** 
The  cireumftanoe  above-mentioned  of  Jetting  « 
King's  fort,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  warmth 
and  haftinefs  with  which  the  bill  was  rqefted.  Such 
.conduct  in  the  Americans  was  not  unjuiliy  looked 
.upon  as  a  commencement  of  hoftilities* 

But  the  fpirit  of  Lord  Chatham  did  not  yield  to 
the  majority  by  which  his  plan  was  fo  completely 
defeated.  He  fup ported  their  attacks  with  all  thf 
fire  of  his  former  years,  and  defended  it  by  a  vari* 
-cty  of  reafonings. 

While  ipinifters,  faid  he,  reprtffented  America  ai 
in  a  ftateof  rebellion*  it  behoved  every  man  prcfeQf 
to  exercife  his  capacity  for  the  quelling  of  it*  No 
plan  had  hitherto  appeared  in  that  Houfe  for  fo  ne* 
ceffary  a  purpofe*  To  what  could  this  be  imputed, 
but  to  a  negligence  abfolutely  Criminal  in  fo  ardu- 
ous a  Situation  of  public  affairs  ?  When  every  exer* 
tion  fhould  be  made  to  prevent  the  calamities  that 
were  fo.f  aft  approaching ;  and  that  could  not  l?e  ob,- 
v    .  O"  a  viated 


vteed  fcy  any  other  meehod  fe  <dbAwlly,  *•%'  t 
fritfn  of  reconciliation-  .  It  waft  «*  invite  miriiftert 
t*  embrace  friendly  rtftsffatef,  that  he  Aad  employe* 
itfmfeU  in  framing  pretatfalsrf  that  tendency,  which 
%t  adduced  a  multitude  of  reafons  to  prove,  were 
4he  only  effectual mefcw  to  fettle  the  peace  of  Amew 
rifca  -upon  a  foible  and  permanent  bams. 
'   Hi*  option "am  fvpported  fy  the  ctinttsitetie* 
trf  other  Lords  ki  the  oppofition.    They  contended 
%ft*  it  was  highly  unreasonable  to  rejeft  with-fclfc* 
tte  difcuffion,  a  bin  that  tended  to  bring  about  * 
pacification  fo  irftoch  wanted  on  both  fides  of  the 
tttfantkr.    What  would  the  Americans  think,  when 
they  heard  with  what  impetuofity  all  proportions 
wjpttfcoe  tad  aafcity  with  thtto  w*fe  stacked  by  fo 
ttfeeftable  a  body  as  the  Peerage  <rf  Great  Britain  t 
*m>uld  they  not  foftantly,  and  juftly  conclude,  that 
*tt  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  at  an  end,  and 
*h*t  it  orfty  remained  for  theai  to  prepare  for 
*%ir?  \-:- 

l-  Allowing  thtA  the  eoadu&  of  the  Americans  wa» 
feghVy  btenritble,  and  merited  even  ^haftiferaenr, 
ftill  if  it  were  pdffibte  to  avoid  fo  tatflh  an  *****- 
fl&i'ty,  without  degrading  the  nation,  would  any 
jtudent  n*afe  dedare  hirofelf  an  enenay  to'a»ymea^ 
fare  by  which  fo  faliitary  an  e«f  could  be  attorn* 
jilHhed*  War  could  duly  be  jdftHkd  when  the 
objeft  propofed,  was  not  otherwife  attainable.-—* 
8T  the  CofonHts  could  be  induced  to  comply  witb 
ftch  tertns,  as  were  reconcilable  with  the  dignity 
fef  the  parenf  ftate,  as  well  as  with  their  own  view* 
^trt8  wifhe*,  woirtd  not  this  prevd  a  moft  definable 
event?  Was* it  not  therefore  juft  and  laudable  to 
ftrrve  with  all  poffible  zeal  to  compafs  it,  in  pre- 
ference to  thofe  pfojefts  that  were  founded  upon* 
coercion  ?  Thefe  were  a  drfgrace  to  humanity,  and 
9  refouree  which  no  good  politician  ever  admitted 

into- 


Into  Jib;  thoughts,  while  the  fpnOdLtope  rci: 
meuncd  -of  compxomifing  differences  upon  any  ochejh 
footing.  ...  o 

It  was  furthtr  afierted,  that  miniibry  ought  fe-. 
rioufly  to  confider,  whether  Afnerica  was  the  fole; 
cgiemy  that  Great  Britain  would  have  to  encounter, 
IB  cafe  of  her  having,  recourfe  to  arms  for  the  decl-j 
fion  of  this  unhappy  quarrel.    Though  America* 
Was  unequal  to  a  trial  of  ftrength  wkh  Great  Britain, 
were  no  other  enemies  to  be  apprehended?  Wouid> 
our  ancient  rivals  Hand  ftill,  when  Ho  fair  an  pppoiv 
runity  was  offered  them  of  returning  the  .heavy' 
blows  we  had  given  them  fi>  lately  ?    It  was  vain  ta 
flatter  ourfelves  the  Americans  would  have  no  aflb- 
ciates;  the  envy  which  the  greatoefs  and  profperity. 
of  this  country  had  univerfaJly  created,  would  ope* 
rate  on  this  occafion  every  where :  they  would  find . 
well-wiihers  and  abettors  at  our  very  doors,  and . 
would  foon  meet  with  their  open  countenance  or 
fecret  affiftance*    No  man  that  profeffed  himfelf . 
the  leaft  converfant  in  hiftorical  knowledge,  could 
deny  the  validity  of  thefe  furmifes.    With  fuch  a 
profped  of  fure  and  certain  danger,  was  it  eligible 
to  proceed  in  the  track  that  led  diredly  to  it  ?   Did 
the  foliation  of  Great  Britain  warrant  fuch  a  ftep  ?— »/. 
Was  ihe  united  in  her  fentiments  concerning  the 
juftice  and  propriety  of  venturing  upon  a  war  ?**■* 
Though  a  Parliamentary  majority  might  approve 
k,  would  the  nation  at  large  join  heart  and  hand  in 
fuch  ameafure?  The  xninUbry  ought  to  know  that 
America  had  a  number  of  partizans  in  Britain,  who 
not  only  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  peqple 
in  powef ,  but  even  reprobated  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  and  juftified  the  refinance 
of  the  Colonies.    Pfcople  of  this  mind  would  al- 
ways find  means  ofohftrading,  more  or  left, -the 
4efig&$  carrying  on  againft  America}  and  mightf, 
0  £  though 
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though  iiidire&ly,  prove  more  eJFeftualTuppinteft* 
of  its  caufe  than  ministers  feemed  aware.  *'.    To 
dwell  more  particularly  on  this  circumftance  might  > 
pot  be  advisable ;  but  it  Jhould  not  be  forgotten, 
that  where  a  nation  is  fo  confiderably  divided  in 
opinion,  people  ihould  not  be  fanguine  in  thcirder  • 
ctfions,  and  ought,  in  common  modefty,  to  allow 
the  ppffibility  of  their  being  in  error. 

The  ministerial  party  was  not  filenced  by  thefo 
obje&ions.  They  were  reprefented  as  far-fetched* 
and  founded  chiefly  upon  fears  and  apprehenfions,. 
Were  pen  to  hearken  to  thefe,  no  adtive  meafurea 
could  ever  be  taken*  Danger  and  uncertainty  was 
the  lot  of  all  human  ejiterprizes ;  but  were  thefe  a 
fufficient  motive  to  refrain  from  ading,  when  called* 
upon  by  juft  and  valid  reafons }  Did  it  become  Brir 
tain  to  be  pafiive  under  affronts  at  this,  more  than 
any  other  time  ?  Was  it  efpecially  from  her  own 
fubje&s  (he  ought  to  receive  them  without  refent* 
ment  ?  This  was  not  a  maxim  ever  inculcated  in 
the  fchool  of  found  policy :  we  are  taught  there, 
that  without  a  proper  fpirit  no  ftate  can  fiourtlh  and 
command  refpeft.  But  without  adverting  to  gene<» 
tai  notions,  why  ihould  we  behave  with  more  timU 
dity  towards  our  Colonies,  than  any  other  ftate  thai 
treated  us  with  indijgnity )  We  had  faced  the  great- 
eft  powers  on  earth  fearlefsly  and  fuccefcfully;  and 
at  a  tipne  when  it  was  thought  as  much  as  now,  that 
they  would  prove  an  overmatch ;  but  the  courage 
and  refouroes  of  Britain  conquered  all  difficulties, 
and  would  conquer  them  again,  if  exerted  with  fpir 
tit,  prudence,  and  fidelity ;  while  we  can  depend 
upon  thefe,  we  may  fafely  hid  defiance  to  all  our 
enemies, 

Much  had  been  infilled  upon  the  difunion  prer 
vailing  at  home;  but  was  there  no  difunion  in  the 
Colonies  ?  Ww  they  to  a  uiap^unanimaus  fgainft 
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Britain?  The  contrary  was'  well  known.  With 
cautioufnefs  and  management,  a  large  proportion 
would  remain  faithful  and  active  in  our  favour;' 
sind  it  would  be  our  own  fault  if  more  did  not  fide 
with  us  than  with  our  adverfarics.  The  means 
were  ftill  in  our  power; — firmncfs'in  our  mcafures, 
and  warmth  in  the  caufe  of  our  friends  and  ad- 
herents. 

•  The  proferring  of  terms  to  America  was  vain  and 
difgraceful.  They  had  repeatedly  declared  againft 
all. others  but  thofe.  which  they  had  di&ated  from 
the  commencement  of  the  difpute,  and  ftill  infilled 
upon  at  this  day.  With  a  people  fo  obftinate,  and 
fp  wedded  .to  their  o urn  ideas,  no  treaty  could  be 
had ;  we  muft  either  comply  with  their  terms  im  > 
plicitly,  «  force  them  to  accept  our  own.  Of  the 
two  alternatives,  which  became  it  Britain  to  adopt, 
confidently  witiiTts  honour  ?  But  after  all  the  dif- 
cuffion&and  inveftigairons  that  had  perplexed  Par- 
liament in  the  xourfe  of  this  conteft,  was  it  not 
plain  that  America  was  weary  of  obedience  to  Great. 
Britain?,  Was  the  queftion  therefore  any  other, 
than  whether  Britain  lhall  maintain  her  fovereignty, 
or ■  relinquifh  it}.  No  man,  it  was  prefumed,  would 
rife  up  in  that  Houfe,  and  move  for  a  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of. Great  Britain,  of  the  dominion  over 
America.  If  therefore  it  b  to  be  retained,  the 
fteiier  we  convince  the  Americans  of  our  ability  to 
do.  it,  the  morefpirit  and  confiftency  will  appear  in 
our  councils,  and  the  lefs  we  lhall  be  fufpetted  of 
being  defective  either  in  means  to  accomplifh  fuch 
a^delgn,  or  in  fortitude  to  undertake  it. 

The  iflue  of  this  long  debate  refembled  that  of 
the /preceding.  It.  concluded  in  the  entire  over- 
throw  of  the  motion  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham ^shp  votes  were  fixty-one  to  thirty-two.  So 
wfoiute  was.  the  majority  in  giving  it  an  entire  re- 

.. .   .  >m : .  O  4/  jeftion, 
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je&iofa,  that  it  was  not  even  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  table ;  a  fevere  mortification  to  a  man- 
who  bad  made  fa  fplendid  a  figure,  whofe  abilities 
had  raided  the  nation  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur, 
and  whofe  opinion  and  judgment  had  once  been  con-r 
fidered  as  the  oracle  of  this  country  ! 

The  determination  to  oppofe  all  conciliatory 
meafures  was  equally  remarkable  in  the  Houfc  of 
Commons,  A  petition  was  preferred  to  it  by  the 
proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  India  glands,  re- 
presenting  their  alarm  at  the  affociation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  and  at  their  intended  ftoppage  of 
ill  trade  with  the  EngUft  iflands,  Should  this  he> 
carried  into  execution,  which  it  certainly  .would, 
if  Parliament  did  not  repeal  the  a$s  they  com*, 
plained  of,  the  fituatiop  of  the  iflands  would  be- 
come very  calamitous, 

The  property  of  Britain  hi  the  Weft  India  iflands 
^mounted  to  more  than  thirty  millions.  A  fund  of 
feveral  other  millions  was  employed  in  this  trade : 
it  was  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature;  %11  quarters  of 
the  glob$  were  concerned  in  it ;  the  returns  centered 
in.  Britain,  and  were  an  immenfe  addition  to  its 
intrinfic  opulence,  The  flapping  w«s  an  objefr  of 
ftill  greater  consideration,  by  the  vaft  pumper  of 
feamen  which  it  conftantly  maintained. 

But  the  Weft  Indies,  however  wealthy,  did  not  pro*- 
duce  the  necefikriespf  life  in  fufficient  abundance  for 
their  inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  conti* 
nually  wanted,  whicjh  North  America  was  the  only 
place  to  fupply ;  were  they  tQ  be  cut  ojff  from  * 
communication  with  tha$  c6ntinent,  they  waukt 
ihortly  be  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 

This  petition,  hov(ey^r,  did  not  alter  the  difpo-i 
fition  of  thofe  whoi  fupported  the.  miniftryV  They 
feemed  refolved  to  treat  all  petitions  aq  the  comfit 
yitnqe  of  faAioo.    T[he  general  ideas  p(  jhofe  wh* 


approved  of  coercive  meaftjres,  was  that  however, 
inconvenient,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by 
ifach  a  consideration.  Hostilities  were  neceflarilf 
attended  With  a  variety  of  difagreeable  circumftan* 
ces ;  but  thefe  ought  nevertbelefs  to  be  fubmitted 
to,  fooncr  than  put  up  with  humiliations  apd  dif*: 
graces ;  which,  in  the  end,  pfteq  detrimented  a  na- 
rion  more  thaft  War  itfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  become  neceflary  to  let  - 
the  nation  be  folly  apprized  of  the  ultimate  refolves 
of  miniftry  refae&ing  America.    This  was  done  in 
the  Hoiife  of  Commons,  by  a  long  fpeeqh,  where** 
in  thp   prefent  circumftances  of  affairs  in  Ame- 
rica were  detailed  with  great  accuracy*    The  be*1 
Jiaviour  of  the    different    Colonies   was  pointed 
out!  and  th^  oobduft   neceflary   to   be   obferved 
with  each.    The  univerfal  fermentation  prevailing 
among  them,   was  aflcrted  to  proceed  from  un* 
Warrantable  $rts   and   practice?  to  difpofe  them 
agaipft  the  ruling  powers  in  Britain.  It  was  aflertccj- 
too*  that  tyftW|thfta$cUng  all  their  complaints,  the 
public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  America,' 
were,  on  the  ftp&eft  computation,  not  more  thai} 
one  to  fifty,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by ' 
individuals  it*  England. 

So  iiqmenfe  a  imparity,  removed  at  once  all  rea- 
fpijs  for  complaining.  Nothing  but  a  fettled  de- 
termination*) quarrel  frith  the  parent  ftate,  could 
if>duCe  the  Americans  tq  perfift  in  their  difobedi- 
wee  to  the  (awful  injunftions  laid  upon  them,  which 
werp  neither  injudicious  nor  oppreffive;  but  on  the 
contrary,  fraqaed  with  all  pomble  lenity,  and  counr ' 
tcr-b^lanced  by  advantages  which  were  not  pofieffed 
Vy  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 

)t  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refinance  that  ant- 
{Hated  America,  and  not  a  difcontent  at  oppref- 
£*nSj  which  k  was  plain  did  not  exift.    Upon  thi* 

ground 
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ground  the  qliajrrel  now  Hood  ;  and  cveVy  meaftftr^ 

?>w  adopted  Ihould  be  founded  upon  th*t  idea. 
his,  in  the  minifters  own  words,  "  was  the  great 
barrier  which  difunited  both  countries  ;  and  on  this 
ground  alone  of  refinance  and  denial,  he  would 
raife  every  argument  leading  to  the  motion  he  in* 
tended  to  make  for  an  addrels  to  the  King,  and  for 
a  conference  with  the  Lords,  that  it  might  be  the 
joint  addrefs  of  both  Houfes." 

The  mcafures  now  propofed  to  the  Houfe,  were 
to  fend  a  greater  force  to  America,  and  to.  pafs  a 
temporary  aft,  fufpending  all  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  different  Colonies  of  New  England,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Newfoundland  fiihery,  \intil  they  con- 
fented  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  authority  of  the 
Britiih  legiflature,  pay  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  and  make  a  due  fubmiffion  to  the  King'; 
upon  doing  of  which,  thefe  reftri&ons  ihould  be 
taken  off,  and  their  real  grievances,  upon  making 
proper  application,  Ihould  be  rcdreffed. 

The  expreffions  of  miniftry  were  very  clear  and  • 
explicit  upon  this. occafion,    New  England,  they 
fa  id,  as  moil  culpable,  was  juftly  fingled  out  as  an 
obje<ft  of    puniinment.     The  other  Colonies,,  as 
lefs  faulty,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  brought  back 
with  lefs  compulfion.    But  "  the  queftion  now  lay 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs  :  it  was  limply,  whe- 
ther we  would  abandon  all  claims  on  the  Colonies,- 
and  give  up,  at  once,  all  the  advantages  arifing  from 
our  fovcreignty,  and  the  commerce  dependant  oa. 
it ;  or  whether  we  ftiould  refort  to  the  meafur^in* 
difpenfably  neceffary  to  enfure  both  ?" 

The  addrefs  voted  in  confequence  of  the  minis- 
terial motion,  fully  coincided  .with  all  his  vieyrt^ 
It  reprefented  the  Colony  of  Maffachufet  to  be  in 
aftual  rebellion,  and  encouraged  by  the  other  Co*; 
Ionics.    It  declared  the  rcfplution^of  JE^rlianjent.tp  ■ 

maintain 
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maintain  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  Britiih  legis- 
lature in  every  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  It 
befought  him  to  enforce  this  authority  by  the  power 
conftitutiooally  lodged  in  his  hands ;  and  allured 
him  of  their  concurrence,  at  all  hazards,  to  fupport 
him  in  the  proiecution  of  iuch  meafures. 

An  addrefs  of  this  kind  was  in  effed;  a  declara- 
tion of  war  againft  America.  It  was  considered  as 
fych  by  the  oppoiition,  and  the  confequences  which 
it  would  have,  were  pointed  out  with  the  utmoft 
freedom.  Some,  indeed,  contended  that  the  'ac- 
cufation  of  rebellion  fixed  upon  the  Province  of 
Mafiachufet,  was  falfe  :  the  people  there  had  done 
no  more  than  what  the  conftitution  allowed  :  they 
had  refitted  arbitrary  meafures,  after  the  exam- 
ples that  h?d  ib  frequently  been  fet  them  at  home. 

Put  whether  they  defer ved  to  be  ftigmatized  as 
rebels  or  not,  fuch  an  appellation  was  dangerous, 
and  might  better  be  lpared*  It  would  only  ferve 
to  aggravate,  and  render  fuch  as  might  think  it  le- 
velled at  them,  defperate,  and  to  infpire  them 
with  a  determination  to  refift  the  efforts  of  Britain 
to  the  Jail  drop  of  their  blood,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  (heir  properties  and  lives  were  became 
forfeited. 

Th?  Angling  out  of  Mafiachufet  as  mod  deferv- 
ing  of  chaftilement,  would  avail  nothing*  The 
ptner  Colonies  kjiew  tfyemfelves  as  deep  in  the  coq- 
fpiracy,  and  expected,  in  their  turn,  no  better 
treatment,  To  chaftife  poe,  was  to  chaftile  all.  If 
JSritaii)  meant  to  affert  her  authority  with  a  high 
hand,  her  preparations  muft  take  in  all  who  were 
Concerned  againft  her ;  aijd  not  imagine  that  the  re* 
4udttQn  pf  one  Colony  would  fuffice.  They  were 
£ll  formed  into  one  body ;  and  to  defeat  a  part, 
would  now  put  the  reft  more  upon  their  guard.  It 
W&*  idj?  W  £W  ^  difaptopg  them ;  they  knew  their 

iituation 
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fituation  too  wdl  to  betray  each  other :  it  tw»* 
equally  nugatory  to  exprefs  more  anger  at  one  than 
at  another  :  opprobrious  epithets,  or  infidiousblan-' 
dilhments,  were  loft  upon  them.  Their  conduct  and ; 
language  were  equally  open  and  unequivocal,  and] 
amounted  to  a  clear  determination  to  remain  united' 
in  defence  of  their  liberties,  until  fuch  conceffions 
were  made  on  our  part,  as  would  fully  quiet  the  ap-  * 

{>rehenfions  they  entertained  for  their  lafety.  Brit- 
ain, therefore,  muft  now  confider,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  mod  advifable,  peace  or  war;  not  with 
one,  but  with  all  her  Colonies. 

It  was  replied  by  the  minifteria)  pfcrty,  that  re* 
bellious  deeds  constituted  rebellion.  The  conduft 
of  the  people  in  Maffachufet  could  be  viewed  in  bo 
other  light.  They  had,  by  open  force,  refifted  the 
execution  of  the  laws ;  which  io  England  being  re- 
puted rebellion,  cannot  in  America  be  called  by* 
another  name.  It  was  not  intended  to  exercife  any 
more  feverity  thafl  might  be  abfolutely  requifite. 
Mercy  would  be  fhown,  and  extended  with  the  ut- 
moft  liberality  to  aH  who  fubmitted ;  but  it  was 
highly  negeflary  to  make  a  ftrong  difcriminattoa 
between  the  deluded  and  the  deluders.  Policy  and 
jufticc  demanded  thefe  as  victims  for  the  go6d  of 
the  community  ;  on  theft  alone  the  vengeance  of 
Britain  would  fall. 

'  High  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  the  union  of  the  Ca- 
fonies:  but  a  little  time  would  fhow  with  how 
muoh  impropriety.  When  once  they  beheld  the 
fpirit  of  Britain  thoroughly  roufed,  they  would  .Toon 
retreat  from  the  field  of  aftion,  and  humble  thern^ 
felves  before  her.  They  were  aflbciate<!  upon  priiv» 
ciples  that  would  not  fuppqrt  them  ;  the  felf-deigr-t 
ing  regulations  upon  which  their  confederacy  waiA 
founded,  were  too  hoftile  to  the  Interelt  and  feel* 
|n^s  of  individuals,   ta  bind  them  long  together, 


tm)Nkttefic4  ttfuch  unnatuf al  reftraifett,  a&dprivat? 
fclfiflinefs  would  break  through  them,  and  (how  how 
little  they  were  acquainted  with  human  nature  who 
could  rely  ijpon  fo  weak  a  founc}ation» 
.  But  there  were  alfo  other  motives  to  view  with 
Uhconcern,  and  even  with  conteippt  this  parade  of 
union  among,  the  Cojopies.  The  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, it  was  (aid,  had  nothing  of  the  feldier  in 
them ;  they  wcreaverfe  to  difctptioef  and  incapable 
of  military  fubordinatidn ;  they  wefce  even  of  a  fear- 
ful ahd  fpiritlefs  diipofition,;  floathful,  uncleanly, 
and  Of  a  conftitution  eafily  iubdeed  by  ficknefi*  and 
fatigue.  Thefe  were  not  a  people  to  face  a  Br{itA 
army*  Small  wotild  be  the  forte  ngeefiary  t^>  rea- 
dme them  to  obedience,  and  to  ^uc  an  eitf  tp  aU 
their  projefts  of  independence,  u 

After  a  long  and  violent  altercation,  the^uefr 
Icon  was  carried  for  the  addrftfc  by  a  divifion 
of  two  hundred  and  ainety-iifc,  to  one  hundred 
end  fix*  > 

But  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft  that  had  beeft 
debated  waft  fuch,  that  the  minority  made  a  motion 
Shortly  after,  to  re-commit  the  addrefs*  It  Was  ar» . 
gued  that  the  confequences  that  would  probably  <r& 
wit  from  the  profecution  of  the  tteafoies  k  recom- 
mended* impelled  them  to  folick  the  Houfe  fore 
re-confidcration  of  it :  they  appeared  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude, that  no  time  or  attetotkm  could  be  jnif~ 
employed  in  a  frefh  inveftigatioft.    . 

A  recapitulation  followed  of  the  dangers  that 
'Would  inevitably  attend  a  war  with  America.  The 
likelihood  of  other  powers  interfering,,  and  the  im*- 
^nenfe  riiks  we  ihould  incur  fat  the  fake  of  ah  object 
<far  'beneath  fuch  a  terrible  cohteation*  Should  Great 
Britain  triumph  over  all  opposition*  what  would 
prove  hot  gains  ?  No  more  than  what  flie  w&s  fub~ 
ftffttially  poflefied  of  at  that  very  .hour  v  the  pitta* 

lument* 
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luments  accruing  from  the  dommerce  of  Aiherica* 
But  fhould  fortune  prove  unpropitious,  what  would 
then  be  her  fituation  ?  An  anfwer  to  this  queftion 
could  not  be  made,  without  conveying  a  fcnfarion 
of  hoiTor  to  every  man  thaj  felt  for  his  country.'  A 
motion,  therefore,  to  recommit  an  addrefs  of  fo 
ferious  a  tendettty,  wherein,  perhaps,  the  very  ex* 
iftence  of  the  Brittth  empire  was  involved,  ought 
certainly  to  be  received  without  hesitation  by  every 
man  who  profeffed  impartiality  and  cindour. 
<  A  long  deb>te(  followed  ttis  motion,  and  was 
fupported  throiigh^Ut  with  all  the  abilities  and  elo* 
Jqoence  of  the  two, contending  parties*  The  truth 
wis,  they  both  felt  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  die  queftion  before  them  :  fo  great  a  one  had 
not  been  agitated  in  Parliament  during  the  prefeot 
century.* 

f  All  that  rtyafsx>f  argumentation  was  re-produced 
on  this  occafion*  which  hadcompofed  the  materials 
of  the  numberlefs  debates  that  had  filled  both 
Httufes  of  Parliament  during  the  laft  ten  years,  and 
4iad  been  repeated  all  over  the  nation  to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  breed  ill.  blood  among  the  difpu* 
tants.  I**-'  ..   •  ' 

The  fuift  of  this  famous  debate  was,  that  mi- 
ftiftry  contended  in  the  fame  manner  it  had  done  be- 
fore, for  the  neceffity  of  drawing  the  fword,  and 
manfully  afferting  the  rights  and'  the  dignities  of 
the  parent  Hate.  Lenity  was  now  become  a  fubjed 
of  derifion  in  the  Colonies ;  and  was  imputed  to 
imbecility  and  fears »*  The  Americans,  through  long 
forbearance,,  were  become  incorrigible  by  any  other 
than  harlh  meafas* .  They  thought  themfelv.es  in  a 
condition  to  aboliih  the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in 
America,  and'  were  now  refolved  to  :do  ic*  It  was 
incumbent  on  every  native  of  Britain,  in  fuoh  a 
cafe,  to  Hand,  forth,  and  to  vindicate  the  inute& 

and 
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ttflclgfory  of- his  cdiintry  :  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment and  miniftry  to"  fummon  every  particle  of  fpft 
Ht  that  was  left  in  the  nation,  to  a  conteft  wherein 
till  that  was  dear  to  them,  as  individuals  as  well  as 
fe  people,  was  fo  deeply  involved; 

The  Americans  had  forgotten  t\\€  hand  that  had 
planted  and  reared  tbenv:. they* were  become   un- 
mindful of  that  protection  and  tbofi*' bounties  they 
were  perpetually  'receiving  from  the  getlerofity*  of 
•Britain.     It  behoved  us,  if  we  valued  our  own  cha*- 
radier,  to  make  them  fenfible  that  we  were  ftill  the 
great  and  potent  people  they  acknowledged  us, 
while  we  were  flidwering  favours  ttpon  them.     It 
-Hvas  to  thefe  favours  they  owed  the  grandeur  -and 
^opulence  at  which  they  were  now  arrited.    We  had 
but  lately  faved  them  from  conqueft  and  flavefy ^ 
and  they  now  repaid  us  with  an  accufation  of  ty- 
-rannny::  thi9  "was  Ingratitude  in  the  extreme,  as 
our  requifitidns  from  them  were  fmall,  even  in  thfe 
avowal  of  their  vtarmeft  friends,  and  their  power  t6 
*  grant  them  no  lefs  undeniable  ;  but  their  inclina- 
tions were  to  deny  every  requeft  we  Ihould  make.' 
To  temporize  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  provoca- 
tion, would  be  to  encourage  further  infults  and 
outrages.    Britain  had  nothing  elfe,  indeed,  to  ex- 
'peft,   uiitil  Ihc  had  put    an  effectual  (top  to  the 
power  of  committing  them.     The  whole  condu& 
of  the  Americans  breathed  hatred  and  defiance.  The 
'Congrefs,  with  an  appearance  of  moderation,  was 
taking  every  poffible  meafure  to  deftroy  the  autho- 
rity of  Britain  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  to  de- 
volve it  upon  themieves.     All  the  afts  and  proceed- 
ings of  that  Aflembly  amply  juftified  fuch  an  affer- 
tion  :  they  tended  uniformly  to  inflame  the  people 
againft  Great  Britain,  by  reprefenting  all  her  mea- 
fures  as  framed  with  an  intent  to  introduce  a  Aq{- 
•  potir  government  into  the  Colonies.  f 

As 
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.  As  to  the  fuggeftions  of  danger  froni  foreign 
powers,  they  from  whom  it  was  hinted  this  dangcf 
would  chiefly  arife,  had  colonies  to  manage  as  well 
fts  Great  Britain.  It  was  hardly  to  be  apprehended 
that  they  would  be  guilty  of  (o  much  impolicy  a$ 
to  encourage  rebellions  in  other  colonies,  which 
might,  on  the  firft  ocgafion,  become  precedents 
for  imitation  in  thfcir  own. 

A  proper  reinforcement  in  America  would  en* 
<  .courage  thofe  to  declare  themfelves*  who,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  our  meafures,  though  they  remained 
ftill  our  feecet  friends,  dared  not  ftep  forth  and 
avow  their  fentiments  :  thefe,  if  duly  fupported, 
would  prove  no  Inconfiderablc  number ;  and*  added 
to  the  forces  th*t  would  be  ftationed  among  them* 
would  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  malcon*- 
ients. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  tfflertions  it  Was  argued  by  the 
opposition,  that  the  addrefs  wis  hi  itfelf  a  meafure 
deplete  with  barbarity*  no  lefs  than  with  impru* 
.dence:  it  tended  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
every  man  throughout  the  continent  who  fufpeded 
.the  defigns  of  the  Britifli  administration,  and  ta 
expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin,  every  perfbfc  who  was 
known  or  imagined  to  be  a  friend  to  Britain. 

The  rigour  of  the  law  lhould  never  be  carried 
Into  politics*  Were  the  Americans  ever  46  culpa- 
ble, miniftry  ought  not  to  have  perceived  their 
guilt,  unlefs  it  had,  at  the  fame  time,  discovered  * 
lute  and  ready  method  of  bringing  them  to  pu- 
nilhment  without  endangering  the  fafety  of  the 
ftate. 

The  idea  of  becoming  independent  was  imput- 
ed to  the  Americans  ;  but  what  were  the  proofs  of 
this  imputation?  They  repeatedly  denied  it  in 
Words ;  and  their  attiorts,  until  the  prefent  unfor- 
tunate difference,  had  always  been  full  of  loyalty 
aod  attaciufinenc* 

If 
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l?any  thihg  could  bring  about  independency,  it 
Would  be  the  conduit  of  miniftry,  who,  by  driv- 
ing them  to  defpondency,  would  compel  them  to 
adopt  meafures,  to  which  they  were  not  other- 
Wife  inclined.  The  moft  loyal  and  obedient  fub- 
je&s  will  not  have  patience  for  ever,  in  cafes  of  ty- 
rannical treatment.  They  will  rife  at  laft,  and  af- 
fert  their  rights ;  and  they  who  ftile  them  rebels  on 
that  account,  ihould  remember  that  oppreffion  not 
only  generates,  but  juftifies  refi fiance* 

There  were  in  all  nations  opinions  generally  re-* 
fceiv£d,  which  good  policy  would  refpedfc,  while 
they  produced  no  bad  confequences.  The  perfua- 
fion  prevailing  in  America,  that  internal  taxation  be- 
longed to  their  own  Aflemblies  exclufively,  had  al- 
ways been  eftablifhed  among  them  without  contra- 
diction from  this  fide  of  the  water*  It  ought  not 
to  have  been  attacked  at  fo  improper  a  feafon  as 
the  prefent,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized 
by  the  repeal  of  feveral  adts  made  in  contradiction 
of  it, .  and  after  it  had  been  explicitly  approved  by 
fome  of  the  mod  learned  and  intelligent  men  in  thU 
kingdom. 

The  opinions  of  which  the  Americans  are  fo  te- 
nacious, ought  therefore  jto  be  treated  with  the  lefs. 
difrcfpedt,  as  they  are  not  only  their  own,  but  thofe 
of  numbers  of  people  in  this  country*  Author 
rized  and  countenanced  in  this  manner,  was  it  fur- 
prifing  they  ihould  continue  inflexible  in  their  refo- 
lutions  to  adhere  to  them  ?  efpecially  as  they  were 
founded  upon  a  prefcription  that  had  lafted  from  their 
firft  fettlement  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  fpace  o£ 
time  confiding  now  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  during  which  they  had  remained  in 
the  uninterrupted  poffeffion  of  the  priviledges  of. 
which  we  now  fought  to  deprive  them* 

It  was  the  greateft  of  misfortunes  to  a  ftate^  when 
thofe  who  ruled   it,  endeavoured,  without  appa* 
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rent  neceffity,  to  alter  the  fyftem  and  maxims-  of 
governing  long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which 
had  been  Confirmed  by  experience.  Such  was, 
however,  the  cafe  of  Britain  :  that  mildnefs  and 
benignity  which  was  W6nt  to  dirett  the  meafures 
of  former  minifters,  was  now  laid  afide  asobfolete  J 
feverity  and  imperioufnefs  had  taken  their  place : 
implicit  obedience  was  now  impofed  upon  the  Co* 
lefties,  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  Great 
Britain  would  relax  of  her  difpleafure,  and  fufpend 
the  hoftile  operations  defigned  againft  them. 

But  was  war  and  conqueft  the  medium  of  render- 
ing their  poffeffion  ufeful  to  this  country  ?  Would 
the  conflict  prove  of  no  duration  ?  Were  the  fcan- 
dalous  fallhoods  of  cowardice  and  imbecility,  fo 
wantonly  charged  upon  the  Americans,  to  be  ever 
fo  well  grounded,  ftill  the  very  nature  of  their 
country  would  fight  for  them :  that  alone  would 
impede,  confiderably,  our  military  enterprizes,  and 
greatly  retard  the  fubjugation  of  fo  immenfe  a  con- 
tinent ;  mean  while  the  finews  of  war  would  quickly 
be  relaxed.  The  fufpenfion  of  fo  confiderable  a 
Commerce  as  that  of  our  Colonies,  would  caft  a 
damp  on  all  our  operations. 

Allowing,  however,  that  Britifh  valour  would 
triumph  as  heretofore  in  the  plains  of  America,  what 
muft  inevitably  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  con- 
queft ?  The  Colonies,  inftead  of  peaceable  and  af- 
fectionate fellow  fubjefts,  defcended  from  common 
parents,  and  united  by  every  endearing  tie  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  would  henceforward  con- 
sider themfelves  as  a  conquered  nation,  bound  to 
us  by  no  other  motives  than  thofe  of  fear.  Such  a 
fituation  would  neceffarily  call  for  armies  to  enforce 
fubje&ion :  the  fums  wanted  to  maintain  them, 
would  exhauft  the  profits  derived  from  the  coun- 
try they  overawed,  and  render  it  hardly  worth  the 
keeping* 

Were 
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Were  thefe  the  ends  for  which  Great  Britain  was 
fo  eagerly  to  contend  ?  Did  minifters  imagine  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  would  paffively  confent 
to  fee  their  purfes  drained,  and  their  ftrength  wafted 
in  purfuit  of  fchemes  fo  evidently  marked  with  in- 
fatuation, and  which,  at  beft,  would  only  leave  us 
where  they  found  us  ?  What  more  would  they  pro-* 
duce  than  the  retention  of  America  ?  But  was  not 
that  our  own  already,  without  putting  it  to  ftakc 
by  a  war  of  which  the  iffue  wad  fo  precarious  ? 

The  principles  that  actuated  minifters  were  to* 
tally  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  constitution* 
There  was  a  time  when  loftinefs  and  pride  were 
only  thought  proper  to  be  affumed  with  the  avowed 
enemies  of  this  nation ;  and  when  condefenfi6rt  and 
lenity  were  viewed  as  the  duty  of  minifters  towards 
the  fubjeft ;  but  an  odious  change  had  happened : 
fubmiffion  and  deference  was  fliown  to  foreigners, 
while  our  own  people  were  treated  with  haughti- 
Befs.  This  was  reverfing  the  long  eftablifhed  rule 
of  Englifh  politics*  But  let  not  thofe  who  had  in* 
troduced  this  infulting  innovation,  promife  them-* 
felves  impunity  :  arbitrary  conduit  was  fo  intoler- 
able to  the  people  of  this  land,  that  they  would  not 
fuffer  it  either  when  levelled  at  themfelves,  or  at 
their  fellow  fubjeds  in  any  other  part  of  the  Britifh 
dominions* 

Minifters  might,  for  a  while,  carry  on  their  mea- 
fures  elatedly,  and  look  upon  oppofition  with  con* 
tempt ;  but  a  day  would  come,  when  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  nation  would  deprive  them  of  thofe  majori* 
ties  of  which  they  now  made  fuch  a  boaft*  When 
the  iniquity  and  folly  of  their  meafures  had  been 
fully  proved  by  events,  then  the  public  would  rife 
upon  them  as-one  man,  and  call  them  to  account  for 
the  mifchief  they  had  brought  upon  it* 

This,  they  might  depend,  would  be  their  fate*  * 
The  only  chance  they  had  to  efcape  from  the  juftice 
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of  their  country,  was  the  progrefs  of  that  corrup- 
tion and  venality  through  which  they  were  now  ena- 
bled to  contrive  its  ruin  ;  but  even  that  would  have 
its. bounds:  public  calamities,  when  rifen  to  their 
higheft  pitch,  demanded  for  vi&ims  thofe  who  had 
.caufedthem;  and  fuperccded  all  other  feelings  but 
thofe  of  indignation  and  revenge :  the  annals  of 
all  nations  were  confirmations  of  this  truth. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  calamities,  and  to  do 
juftice  to  themfelves  as  well  as  to  the  Americans, 
the  people  of  England  ought  ferioufly  to  ponder, 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  pais  condemnation  over 
a  numerous  divifion  of  Britilh  fcbje&s,  who  not 
only  claimed,  but  were  unquestionably  entitled  to 
every  right  enjoyed  by  Englishmen.  In  this  cafe, 
the  firft  pofition  they  fhouid  lay  down,  was,  that 
anceftry  and  locality  gave  no  right  of  dominion  to 
one  nation  over  another  :  were  fuch  a  maxim  once 
to  be  admitted,  the  world  would  lje  thrown  into 
endlefs  confufion,  and  no  prince  or  date  would  be 
fafe  from  foreign  pretenfions. 

The  only  jutt  and  righteous  principle  on  which 
to  condudt  fo  important  an  examination,  was  to  con- 
fider  the  refpe&ive  powers  and  faculties  of  each 
party,  and  how  far  they  were  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  common  exigencies  of  the  empire.  If,  upon 
a  due  eftimation  of  thefe,  it  appeared  that  a  reafon- 
able  proportion  of  fnpplies  was  denied,  the  party 
that  was  aggrieved  by  this  denial,  would  clearly  be 
iqtitled  to  tax  the  other  with  injuftice,  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  an  equitable  reparation. 

But  was  this  the  principle  that  guided  admini- 
stration ?  Did  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  revive  by 
their  condudt  the  long-exploded  doctrine  of  here- 
ditary right  ?  Which,  though  juft  and  neceffary 
when  applied  to  property,  was  not  admiffible  in  - 
England  in  matters  of  government ;  and  was  not, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  applicable  to  the  queftion'  depending  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America. 

la  cantradiftion  to  this  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Britilh  conftitution,  miniftry  infilled  upon  a 
paffive  obedience  in  the  Colonies :  they  were  re- 
quired to  fubmit  t6  the  di&ates  of  Great  Britain, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  that  fhe  was  the  parent 
ftate.  Was  there  no  better  motive  to  influence 
their  obedience,  no  body  could  blame  them  for  re- 
futing it.  But  thd  ties  between  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies are  of  a  far  nobler,  as  well  as  much  more 
binding  nature  :  origin  and  confanguinity,  though 
highly  to  be  prized,  were  not  the  moft  valuable : 
k  was  the  conftitution  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
Britain/  and  the  brotherly  affiftance  they  had  hi- 
therto experienced  from  Englishmen,  that  ought 
to  render  thd  name  facred  to  them.  While  thofe 
ties  remained  un  viola  ted,'  we  had  no  room  to  com- 
plain of  their  behaviour;  but  abfolute  lords  and 
mafters  were  titles  they  would  not  recognize  in  Eng- 
lifhmen,  any  more  than  thefe  would  recognize  them 
in  any  others. 

When  minifters  afted  on  fuch  unwarrantable 
grounds,  the  queftion  was  no  longer,  whether  the 
meafures  they  propofed  fhould  be  taken  into  confide- 
ration,  but  whether  they  themfelves  Ought  not  in-' 
ftantly  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  which  they  ufed 
founconftitutionally.  The  difpute,  therefore,  was 
now,  not  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  but 
between  the  miniftry  and  the  conftitution  ;  and  the 
queftion  was,  €€  Whether  we  fhotild  lofe  our  Co- 
"  lonies,  or  give  up  our  minifters. 

Charges  of  fo  heavy  a  nature  were  of  courfe  re- 
torted by  the  minifterial  party,  with  equal  afperity. 
AH  the  refiftaqce  and  difturbances  in  America,  were 
imputed -to  the  oppofition  in  plainer  and  more  ex- 
plicit terms  than  ever.  A  factious  republican  fpirit 
was  gone  forth,  that  a&yated  every  writer  and  fpeaker 
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in  the  American  caufe :  it  filled  the  nation  withdif- 
loy  alty ,  and  the  Houfe  with  incendiaries .  America,  it 
was  faid,  would  never  have  hoifted  the  ftandard  of 
rebellion,  if  the  trumpet  of  fedition  had  not  been 
heard  in  Britain. 

This  violent  debate  iafted  till  three  o'clock  ill 
the  morning,  when  the  motion  for  re-committing  the 
addrefs,  was  rejefted  by  two  hundred  and  eighty -? 
eight,  againft  one  hundred  and  five. 

In  this  manner  was  terminated  the  mod  impor- 
tant bufinefs  that  had,  in  the  memory  of  man,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Britiih  Parliament.  Noc 
only  the  natives  of  this  country,  but  all  Europe  was 
impatient  to  learn  the  decifion  of  this  great  ^uef- 
tion.  While  it  was  impending,  the  foreign  minif- 
ters  in  London  were  continually  employed  in  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  adrainiftration,  and  the  debates 
of  Parliament :  they  juftly  confidered  it  as  preg- 
nant with  confequences  that  might  eventually  give 
?  new  turn  to  the  face  of  all  Europe,, 

On  the  very  next  day  a  conference  was  held  be- 

Fcb.  7th,  tween  the  two  Houfes,  wherein  they 
*77S*     both  agreed  to  unite  in  thfe  addrefe. 

In  the  mean  time  petitions  had  been  preparing 
by  the  London  merchants  trading  to  America,  and. 
from  thofe  concerned  in  the  Weft  India  trade,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  Marquis  o( 
Rockinghapi,  as  the  principal  Peer  in  the  opposi- 
tion, was  applied  to  on  this  occafion  to  prefent 
them,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion 
in  favour  of  the  addrefs. 

This  however  did  not  hinder  a  long  debate  con-* 
cerning  the  propriety  and  neceffity  of  receiving  themt 
It  was  carried  on  with  no  lefs  heat  and  animofity  of 
expreffiqn  than  that  which  had  taken  place  t^e  d*y 
before  in  t\\p  Jlpufe  of  Commons. 

The  papers;  pn  the  veracity  of  which  the  ad4tef% 
)ia4  been  framed,  were  represented  by  the  oppofi- 
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tioh  as  partial  and  mutilated,  and  unfit  for  proper 
documents  in  fo  weighty  a  matter.  It  was  For  this 
reafon  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  to  attend  with  the  more 
readinefs  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  merchants; 
whofe  teftimony,  as  perfons  deeply  and  effentially 
lQterefted  in  bringing  truth  to  light  in  this  impor- 
tant jundure,  might  be  depended  on  with  much 
greater  fafety. 

It  was  their  particular  defire  to  be  heard,  before 
the  Houfe  took  any  determination  relating  to  Ame- 
rica* To  refufe  this,  it  was  urged,  would  be  to 
tell  the  world,  that  right  or  wrong,  its  determi- 
nation would  be  agpinft  the  fenfe  of  their  petition. 
Was  this  a  warrantable  treatment  of  refpe&able  and 
loyal  fubje&s,  who  were  endeavouring  to  ferve  the 
ftate,  by  affording  to  government  all  the  informa- 
tion they  were  matters  of.  Good  policy  required 
the  Houfe  to  hearken  tp  them,  as  well  as  equity 
and  good  manners* 

It  was  anfwered  by  the  minifterial  party,  that  no 
difrefpeft  was  intended  to  perfons  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  in  this  commercial  nation,  as  the  merchants 
whofe  petition  was  now  in  the  Houfe :  that  it  was 
with  great  grief  adminiftration  was  obliged  to  declare, 
it  could  not  be  received  confidently  with  the  gene- 
ral interefts  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  defired  fe- 
rioufly  to  confider,  how  neceffary  it  was  become  to 
prevent  the  evils  threatened  to  this  country  by  the 
proceedings  in  America;  that  were  they  permitted 
jto  continue,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  this  nation 
would  fuffer  a  fatal  dimunition,  if  not  a  total  over- 
throw, in  which  no  individuals  Would  be  greater 
{offerers  than  themfelves.  It  became  them,  from 
fo  juft  a  motive,  to  confide  in  the  wifdom  of  Par- 
liament, as  it  was  not  doubted  that  events  would 
hereafter  convince  them,  that  by  afferting  the  fu- 
jpremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,    in  the  manner 
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propofed,  all  thpfe  advantages  would  be  fecured* 
about  which  they  were  fo  juftly  felicitous.  They 
were,  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  the  temporary  inconve- 
niencies  which  might  refult  from  the  refolutiona 
that  mull  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  qircumflances  of 
public  affairs.  They  would  not  probably  be.  of 
•  long  duration,  and  would  be  followed  by  a  ftate  of . 
proiperity,  which  would  be  the  more  permanent,, 
from  the  removal  of  the  pbftagles  which  they  were 
now  about  to  encounter. 

The  debate  relating  to  the  addrefs,  carried  the 
fpeakers  on  both  (ides  into  a  wide  field  of  difcuffion* 
The  two  greateft  Law  Lords  in  the  [kingdom,  en- 
tered iqto  a  conteft,  wherein  their  learning  and  elo* 
quence  was  reciprocally  difplayed  with  the  greateft 
cot>fpicuity.  The  point  in  contention  was  to  af- 
certain  whether  the  Americans  were  in  actual  re- 
bellion The  different  opinions  they  held  on  this 
weighty  fybjedt,  and  the  variety  of  arguments  with  . 
which  they,  combated  each  other,  afforded  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  in  a  caife 
where  it  ought  particularly  to  be  perfpicuous,  and 
void  of  all  manner  of  intricacy. 

A  repetition  took  place,  on  this  occafiQn,  of  all 
thofe  arguments  againft  the  Americans  that  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  was  reprefented,  that 
upon  emergencies  of  this  nature,  a  ftate  that  is  bent 
upon  alTerting  its  authority  or  its  dignity,  mull  not 
expeft  to  go  through  fucjh  an  arduous  undertaking 
without  many  difficulties.  All  orders  und  denorrvi- 
nations  would  feverally  be  aggrieved  by  the  hard* 
ihips  concomitant  on  hoftilities.  But  they  were  no 
more  than  what  befel  the  community  at  large  in 
every  nation  that  waged  war*  The  fituation  of 
Britain  would  not  be  worfe  than  that  of  her  enemies, 
But  whatever  deftiny  might  await  us,  whether  vie-? 
f gry  qx  'dcfefPj  whetl}$r  yt$  fliould  preferve  or  lof<? 
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America,  ftill  the  trial  muft  be  made.  It  would 
be  pufilkurimity  to  give  k  up  without  difputing  its 
poficflien  to  the  utrnofl  of  our  pow*r :  Englilhraea 
were  not  wont  tamely  to  relinquifh  advantages ;— . 
wherever  the  ftandard  of  Britain  is  planted,  it  ought 
to  be  vigoroufly  defended,  and  every  k>fs  patiently 
borFve,  except  that  of  national  honour* 

The  arguments  ufed  in  the  reply  made  to  this 
reafoning  by  the  minority,  were  much  the  fame  as 
had  been  employed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againft  the  addrefs.  Their  general  intent  was  to 
prove  the  imprudence  of  precipitating  the  kingdom, 
into  a  war,  which  if  unfuccefsful,  would  reduce  it 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  to  which  there  appeared 
no  fufficient  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs>  when  we 
took  into  coniideration  the  probability  of  that  uni~ 
verfal  confederacy  which  would  be  formed  againft 
Britain  by  her  numerous  enemies  on  the  European, 
as  well  as  on  the  American  continent.  • 

It  was  particularly  noticed,  that  a  fubjed  in- 
volving fo  many  confequences  of  the  laft  impor- 
tance, had  been*  driven,  as  it  were,  through  both 
Houfes  with  a  hurry  equally  unworthy  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  their  own  dignity.  So  much  hafte  was, 
according  to  the  proverb,  never  attended  with  good 
fpeed.  It  evinced  the  apprehenfions  of  miniftry, 
that  were  due  time  given  thoroughly  to  inveftigate 
their  meafurds,  their  injudicioumefs  would  not  fail 
to  be  discovered.  Why  ihould  they  otherwife  be 
fo  eager  to  bring  them  to  a  conclufion  ?  A  length 
of  tune  would  elapfe  before  it  would  be  poffiblc  to 
commence  their,  execution ;  had  that  interval  been 
dedicated  to  a  mature  difcuflion  of  the  various  mat- 
ter deferving  Parliamentary  notice,  elucidations 
jvould  have  followed,  which  might  have  thrown 
pew  light  upon  obje&s,  which  could  pot  be  too 
f  horopghly  attended  tof 
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The  whole  night  was  confumed  in  this  debate  ; 
it  concluded  with  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham's  motion  :  the  numbers  for  him  were 
only  twenry*ninej  thofe  againft  him  one  hundred 
and  four. 

This  defeat  produced  a  remarkable  pix>teft, 
drawn  up  with  uncommon  energy,  and  which 
ftrongly  characterized  the  temper  of  the  oppofition 
at  that  period.  It  concluded  in  the  following 
words,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fummary  of 
the  fentiments  entertained  by  the  opponents  to  mi- 
niftry,  both  in '  Parliament,  and  throughout  the 
nation. 

"  The  means  of  enforcing  the  authority  of  the 
"  Bf  itifli  legiflature  is  confided  to  perfons  who  have 
"  hitherto  ufed  no  effectual  means  of  conciliating, 
"  or  of  reducing  thofe  who  oppofe  that  authority: 
£i  This  appears  in  the  conftant  failure  of  all  their 
*c  projects,  the  infufficiency  of  all  their  informa* 
"  tion,  and  the  difappointment  of  all  the  hopes 
"  which  they  have  for  feveral  years  held  out  to  the 
"  public.  Parliament  has  never  refufed  any  of 
*f  their  propolals,  and  yet  our  affairs  have  pro- 
g€  ceeded  from  bad  to  worfe,  until  we  have  been 
"  brought  ftep  by  ftep,  to  that  ftate  of  confufion 
"  and  violence,  which  was  the  natural  refult  of 
t€  defperate  meafures. 

"  We  therefore  proteft  againft  an  addrefs  found- 
"  ed  on  no  proper  Parliamentary  information, 
"  which  was  introduced  by  refufing  to  fuffer  the 
"  prefentation  of  petitions  againft  it,  (although  it 
"  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubjedt  to  prefent 
"  the  fame)  which  followed  the  rejection  ot  every 
"  mode  of  conciliation ;  which  holds  out  no  fub- 
"  ftantial  offer  of  redrefs  of  grievances,  and 
"  which  promifes  fupport  to  thofe  minifters  who 
u  have  inflamed  America,  and  grofsly  mifconduft- 
"  ed  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain," 
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The  addrefs  thus  jointly  voted  by  both  Houfes, 
was  carried  to  the  throne,  and  anfwered  with  an  af- 
furance  of  taking  due  meafures  to  enforce  its  con- 
rents,  and  a  meflage  exhorting  Parliament  to  make 
fpeedy  provifion  for  the  effectually  carrying  into 
execution  the  meafures  they  recommended. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

TranfatiioBS  in  Great  Britain  relating  to  Attetica. 

*775- 

AFTER  providing  a  military  force  to  be  fta- 
tioned  at  Bofton,  it  was  perceived  that  far- 
ther meafures  would  be  neceffary  to  execute  the 
plan  propofed.  Soldiers  might  quell  infurre&ions 
and  infults,  but  could  not  enforce  the  obfervancc 
of  laws  and  regulations,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  magiftracy ;  and  it  was  evident  that  no  affift- 
ance  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expected  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Maflachufct. 

They  beheld  with  filent  abhorrence  the  coercive 
fcheme  that  had  been  formed  to  compel  their  obe- 
dience to  the  injunctions  of  the  Britifh  legiflature. 
Though  they  abftained  from  a&ive  refiftance,  they 
were  determined  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  compulfion,  and  if  they  could  not  face  it 
openly,  to  fatigue  it  by  indired:  and  fecret  oppo- 
iitionT 

The  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  affiftance  from 
the  inferior  body  of  magiftrates;  as  few  of  them 
were  wcll-wifliers  to  the  meafures  in  agitation,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  employ  them  in  their 
execution ;  yet  it  was  only  through  fuch  means  the 
commonalty  \^as  to  be  brqyght  to  a  ftate  of  regular 
and  peaceable  obedience. 

As  the  indiffoluble  adherence  to  each  other  among 
all  orders  and  claffes  in  MaflTachufet,  rendered  it 
impoffihlc  to  feek  for  co-bpefators  among  them, 
and  as  the  miniftry  was  fully  determined  to  proceed 
on  the  plan  of  coercion,  the  only  method  remain- 
iog  to  n^ake  it  effectual,  was  to  extend  it  in  fuch  a 
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fnanner,  as  to  afFcd  indifcriminately  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  Province  without  exception.  By  in- 
cluding them  in  one  general  puniihment,  it  would 
become  the  intereft  of  all  to  conform  unanimoufly 
_to  the  laws  enafted  for  them,  in  order  the"  more 
fpeedily  to  procure  its  removal  • 

To  this  intent  a  bill  was*brought  into  Parliament, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  reftrain  the  commerce 
of  the  four  Provinces  of  New  England  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  *and  the  Englifti  iflands  inr  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  carrying 
on  the  fifhery  at  Newfoundland. 

The  reafons  alledged  in  fupport  of  this  propofat 
were,  that  as  the  Colonies  had  entered  into  agree- 
ments not  to  trade  with  Britain,  we  were  entitled  to. 
prevent  them  from  trading  with  any  other  cbunt^y. 
Their  charter  reftrifted  them  to  the  adt  of  naviga- 
tion ;  the  relaxations  from  it  were  favours,  to  which 
by  their  difobedicnce  they  had  no  further  pretence. 
The  Newfoundland  fifherics  were  the  ancient  pro- 
perty of  Great  Britain,  and  difpofable  therefore  af 
her  will  and  difcretion  :  it  was  no  more  than  juft  to 
deprive  rebels  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

Though  the  other  Provinces  of  New  England 
did  not  feem  diredtly  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  yet 
the  BritHh  government  was  fo  little  refpefted  there, 
that  they  deferved  little  more  indulgence  than  that 
of  Maffachufet,  In  New  Hampftiire,  the  populace 
had  feized  upon  a  powder  magazine,  in  one  of  the 
King's  forts ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
Province,  and  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
aft  would  be  eluded,  uiilefs  they  were  included 
in  it, 

Conne&icut  manifeftfcd  the  fame  difpofition.— 
Upon  the  report  of  a  fray  between  the  foldiery 
and  the  people  of  Bofton,  that  Province  rofe  in 
great  numbers,  and  marched  direftly  to  their  affift- 

ance. 
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nnce.    This  fhowed  at  once  what  we  had  to  expe& 
from  that  quarter* 

As  an  alleviation  to  the  feverity  of  this  ad,  it  was 
propofed,  that  all  perfons  Ihould  be  excepted  from 
it  whofe  good  behaviour  the  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince would  certificate,  or  who  ihould  fubferibe  a 
teft  acknowledging  the  rights  of  Parliament* 

This  bill  was  received  by  the  oppofition  with  every 
expreffion  of  disapprobation*  It  was  particularly- 
reprobated  for  involving  fuch  a  multitude  of  inno* 
cent  people  in  its  operation.  Half  a  million  of 
people  were  condemned  to  famine  for  the  delin- 
quency of  a  few,  on  a  fuppofition  they  were  guilty* 
This  was  a  precedent  unknown  in  countries  go- 
verned by  juft  and  equitable  laws,  and  could  on]/ 
be  found  in  the  tranfadtions  of  tyrants. 

But  were  Maffachufet  guilty,  why  muft  the  in-« 
fli&ion  of  fo  feverca  chaftifement  extend  to  its 
neigbours  ?  This  was  an  excefs  of  refentment  which 
nothing  could  juftify :  it  belied  the  mildnefs  of 
character  which  had  hitherto  done  fo  much  honour 
to  the  Britifh  legislature^  and  was  befide  an  aft  of 
impolicy  that  would  raife  up  foes  to  Britain  where 
it  had  none  before.  When  people  found  that  wc 
made  no  difcrimination  between  our  friends  and  ene- 
mies, they  would  join  with  the  latter  to  refcue  them- 
fclves  from  univerfal  oppreffion. 

Britain,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  treated  her  own 
fubjefts  much  worfe  than  flie  had  ever  done  her 
avowed  and  moft  inveterate  enemies.  During  the 
many  wars  between  England  and  France,  hostilities 
had  been  reftrained  to  the  nation,  and  never  exer- 
cifed  upon  individuals.  Our  fleets  and  armed  vef- 
fels  had  always  fpared  the  fifhing  craft  of  the  ene- 
my :  this  was  a  rule  from  which  they  never  devi- 
ated, even  in  the  moft  bloody  contentions.  It  was 
beneath  the  character  of  a  civilized  and  generous 

people* 
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|>eopte  to  moleft  poor  fifhermen,  and  to  deprive  the 
Wretched  inhabitants  of  a  fea-coaft  of  their  food. 
'^5^w  England,  they  all  knew,  fubfifted  upon  it« 
i ;  the  produce  of  thefe  were  bartered  for 
;  neceffaries.  It  was  alfo  the  medium  that 
1  them  to  fettle  accounts  with  Britain,  for  the 
aus  demands  they  were  perpetually  making 
[fer  merchants.  Thus  to  cut  them  off  from 
fource,  would  be  to  flop  their  payments  tq 
1 :  this,  in  fadfc,  would  be  throwing  upon 
Ives  the  punifhment  intended  for  them, 
iould  this  bill  operate  to  the  extent  propofed, 
effects  produced  by  it  would  reach  far- 
than .  it  was  ever  defigned.  In  cafe  of 
31  future  reconciliation  with  the  Colonies,  the 
laborious  and  indigent  claffes  employed  in  the 
fehery,  would  by  that  time  neceftarily  have  be- 
tfiken  themfelves  to  other  occupations  for  their 
(Sjjrfiftence,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  re- 
|j$hem  to  their  former  bufinefs.  In  the  interval, 
profitable  trade  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
'nations,  who  would,  of  courfe,  .ufe  all  their 
jfloerors  to  retain  it.  Britain  was  too  far  diftant 
igtofs  it  wholly  to  herfelf,  and  would  have  too 
^jefts  to  diftradt  her  attention  in  confequencc 
-  quarrel,  to  take  any  more  than  ordinary  care 
bis  branch  of  her  trade. 

^Bother  evil  would  arife  frofh  this  bill,  which 
try  did  not  appear  to  forefee.  By  declaring 
again  the  Colonies,  and  depriving  them  of 
fiflieries,  the  filhermen  were  driven  into  the 
edfate  fervice  of  rebellion ;  they  would  man 
ameers,  and  accelerate  the  levies  of  troops  they 
.making;  and  being  robuft  and, hardy  men, 
v&iild  "prove  the  bed  recruits  that  could  be  found. 
ftus  it  was  clear  that  this  bill,  in  whatever  light 
it  was  viewed,  was  highly  difreputable  and  per- 
nicious. 

The 
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The  further  allegations,  on '  the  other  hand,  ik 
favour  of  the  bill  were,  that  Britain  herein  aded 
only  by  way  of  retaliation  and  felf-defence  againft 
the  Colonies*  The  precedent  was  their  own ;  they 
had  combined,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  deftroy  our 
commerce  and  manufa&ures,  and  to  reduce  our 
iflands  to  the  utmofl  diitrefs*  Had  any  European 
power  afted  in  the  manner  they  did,  we  ihould  have 
done  the  fame,  and  probably  more. 

The  accufation  of  barbarity  was  equally  ground- 
Ids*  No  more  was  evidently  meant  than  to  com-* 
pel  the  Colonies  to  pay  juft  obedience  to  the  parent 
ftate.  The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  this  bill 
they  had  brought  upon  themfelves,  and  might  put 
in  end  to  whenever  they  pleafed*  The  meafurc 
was  vigorous,  but  not  precipitate  :  it  left  them  lei- 
Aire  to  reflect  on  their  fituation,  and  to  regain  the 
good-will  of  Great  Britain,  by  embracing  the  prof* 
fered  means  of  reconciliation,  which  were  a  peace- 
able fubmiflion  to  the  laws  it  had  enacted* 

In  other  countries  a  revolt  met  with  a  far  heavier 
chaftifement :  forfeitures,  corporal  punishments, 
and  death,  were  the  ufual  methods  employed  upon 
fuch  occafions,  to  bring  rebellious  fubjefts  to  rea- 
fon* 

It  was  with  the  iincereft  grief  that  the  friends  of 
Britain  were  made  partakers  of  the  inconveniencies 
arifing  from  this  bill ;  but  this  was  an  inevitable 
confequence  of  thefe  unhappy  feuds*  They  would, 
from  this  confederation,  be  the  firft  to  excufe  us  3 
they  kflew  that  in  war,  friends  and  foes  were  often 
intermixed,  and- liable  to  luffer  the  fame  calamities* 

Britain  had  long  waited  before  ihe  adopred  this 
tneaiure.  It  was  now  ten  years  fince  America  not 
only  threatened,  but  actually  put  it  in  execution* 
Thrice  had  the  Colonies  thrown  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  into  the  utmoft  confternation : — It 

was 
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WaS  now  6ur  turn  to  try  whether  we  could  not  in* 
timidate  them  by  the  fame  means* 

It  behoved  the  people  of  Britain,  if  they  had  any- 
fpirit  left,  to  crufli  at  once  this  infulting  difpofi* 
tion,  which  kept  them  in  continual  alarms,  and 
rendered  the  polleffion  of  America  a  matter  of  more  * 
fanxiety  than  advantage.  It  were  even  better  to  part 
with  it  at  once,  than  to  live  in  fuch  a  (late  of  un- 
certainty and  apprehenfioft  on  its  account* 

The  period  was  now  arrived  long  wifhed  for  by 
America  :-i-tShe  now  thought  herfelf  in  a  capacity 
to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
was  determined  to  rifle  the  attempt*  It  became 
Great  Britain  not  to  Ihrink  from  the  conteft :  if  Ihe 
was  not  able  to  face  the  Americans,  (he  was  not  wor- 
thy of  ruling  them* 

The  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies*  were  matters  to  remain  on  the  prefent 
footing,  was  no  longer  definable:  they  acknow- 
ledged fubje&ion,  and  yet  would  pay  no  Obedience. 
Now  was  the  time  to  afcertain  it  for  a  perpetuity.— 
If  we  were  to  remain  matters  of  them,  we  fliould 
then  know  what  fettlement  to  make ;  and  if  we 
were  to  lofe  them*  we  fliould  even,  in  that  cafe,  rid 
qurfelves  of  infinite  perplexity* 

It  was  replied  by  the  minority,  that  the  fpirit  fo 
repeatedly  required  by  the  miniftry,  however  lauda- 
ble in  refpett  to  foreign  nations,  could  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil  in  domeftic  contefts*  fhofe  who 
afted  in  differences  of  this  kind  with  moll  le- 
toity  and  forbearance,  were  pofTeffed  of  the  fpirit 
moft  to  be  defired  on  fuch  occafions.  That  heat 
and  imperuofity  of  conduit  were  the  bane  of  all  pro- 
ceedings at  home*  was  a  truth  acknowledged  by 
all  men ;  and  it  was  upon  this  fOlid  and  unqueftion* 
able  principle  the  miniftry  would  be  condemned  by 
the  unbiaffed  and  impartial  world* 

Voli.L  No*  44  Q^  £xpc* 
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m  Experience  militated  invincibly  againft  the  mi*. 
niftry.  What  were  the  effe&s  produced  by  the 
Spirit  that  dictated  the  laft  afts  againft  MafTachufet  ? 
Had  they  humbled  that  Colony  ?  Had  they  terri- 
fied the  Americans  ?  Had  they  not,  on  the  contrary, 
Spirited  up  the  whole  American  continent  to  an  open 
and  confirmed  refiftance?  Why  fhould  other  effeds 
be  expe&ed  from  the  further  exertions  of  fuch  a 
fpirit? 

The  iflue  of  this  debate  was,  that  the  bill  was 
carried  for  miniftry,  by  two  hundred  and  fixty-one 
votes,  againft  eighty-five* 

A  petition  againft  it  was,  however,  prefented  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade : 
It  was-  principally  founded  on  the  danger  that  would 
accrue  to  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a 
prohibition. 

From  the  evidence  which  was  brought  in  fup» 
port  of  this  petition,  it  appeared  that  the  American 
fisheries  were  in  fo  flourifhing  a  condition  ten  years 
before  the  prefent  period,  that  the  four  provinces 
of  New  England  employed  in  that  branch  of  trade 
alone,  near  forty-fix  thoufand  tons  of  flapping,  and 
fix  thoufand  fcamen ;  that  the  produce  ot  their  fifh- 
eries  in  the  foreign  markets,  amounted  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
.pounds. 

Since  that  time*  the  fifheries,  together  with  their 
profits,  had  greatly  increafed.  What*  rendered  them 
particularly  valuable,  was,  that  all  the  materials 
ufed  in  them,  (the  fait  for  curing  the  fifh,  and  the 
.timber  for  building  the  veffels  excepted)  were 
purchafed  in  Britain ;  and  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
.the  trade  were  all  remitted  hither. 

It  alfo  appeared,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 

to  transfer  thefe  fifheries  to  Halifax  or  Quebec, 

.were  ever  fuch  affiftanceor  encouragement  given  to 

eithe* 
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tithe*  of  thefe  places.   They  had  neither  veflels  no* 
people  to  man  them,  and  would  never  be  able  to 

{irocure  fupplies  of  feamen  from  New  England  : 
iich  was  the  averfion  the  government  of  thofe  two 
iettlements  was  held  in  by  the  natives  of  that  Pro* 
vince. 

A  circumftance  came  out  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  evidence,  that  was  ftrqngly  infilled 
on  as  a  juft  motive  to  recall  this  bill.  The  commer* 
cial  Concerns  of  the  city  of  London,  only,  were  fo 
great  and  extenfive  in  New  England,  that  this  lat* 
ter  flood  indebted  to  it  near  a  million  fterling* 

This  was  urged  as  a  powerful  argument  againft 
an  aft  which  would  totally  deprive  the  Britifh  mer- 
chants of  all  hopes  of  being  paid  fo  confiderable  a' 
fum  ;  as  it  could  only  arife  out  of  the  balance  pro- 
duced by  the  gains  upon  the  fiftieries. 

It  was  fhown  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  effedts  of 
this  bill  would  be  felt  with  great  feverity  by  fome 
people,  who  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges 
laid  to  the  generality  of  the  Americans  :  thefe  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  of  Nantucket,  lying 
off  the  coaft  of  New  England*  This  barren  fpot, 
about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  contained 
about  fix  thoufand  fouls,  almoft  all  Quakers  :  its 
produ&s  could  not  maintain  twenty  families ;  but 
the  induftry  cf  the  inhabitants  was  fuch,  that  they 
kept  one  hundred  and  thirty  veflels  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fifhery,  which  they  carried  on 
in  the  North  Seas,  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Bra- 
zil, and  even  fo  far  as  the  Falkland  iflands,  and  the 
fouthern  extremities  of  the  Magellanic  (hores* 
.  Were  it  only  from  the  applaufe  and  encourage- 
ment due  to  fo  much  induftry  and  refolution,  fo  re- 
markable a  people  ought  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  general  calamity1 ;  and  it  behoved  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Britifh  nation,  to  companionate  the 
cafe  of  this  handful  of  brave  and  laborious  men. 
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This  particular  cafe  was,  indeed,  fb  remarkabte 
and  linking,  that  a  motion  was  accordingly  made 
on  the  fide  of  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion,  to  procure  them  juft 
and  proper  relief. 

But  in  order,  at  the  fame  time,  to  counteract  die 
general  intent  of  the  petition  againft  the  bill,  a  fe- 
cond  petition  was  prefented  by  the  merchants  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Poole,  in  di- 
H&  oppofition  to  that  from  London. 

It  reprefented  that  the  reftriftions  intended  by 
the  bill  againft  the  New  England  fiftiery,  would  not 
prove  any  ways  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England, 
which  was  fully  able,  with  proper  exertions,  to  fup- 
ply  the  demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  produce 
4>f  this  fifhery  already  exceeded  half  a  million,  the 
whole  of  which  centered  in  Britain ;  whereas*  much 
of  the  profits  o(  the  fiiheriea  carried  on  by  the  Co- 
lonies, remained  abroad. 

What  materially  rendered  the  Britiih  Newfound- 
land fiftiery  more  beneficial  to  this  country  than  that 
of  New  England,  was  that  k  bred  a  great  number 
of  hardy  feamen,  peculiarly  fit  for  the  iervke  of 
the  navy ;  whereas  the  New  England  feame*  arc, 
by  a&  of  Parliament,  exempted  from  being  jKefied* 

It  appeared  in  the  examination  of  thofe  witnefles 
who  Supported  this  petition,  that  the  fiftiery  from 
Britain  to  Newfoundland,  employed  about  four 
hundred  ihips,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  tons,  and  two  thoufand  fhallops  of 
twenty  thoufand,  navigated  by  twenty  thoufand 
feamen*  Six  hundred  thoufand  quintals  of  fifli 
were  take*  every  feafon ;  the  returns  of  which  were 
annually  worth,  on  a  moderate  ^computation,  five 
liundred  thoufand  pounds. 

m  But  this  reprefentation  did  not  prevent  oppofi- 
tion from  reprobating  the  bill,  as  tending,  like  the 
Other  adfcs  lately  palled,  to  exafperate  the  Colonies 
fo  a  degree  that- would  preclude  all  ideas  of  r«con- 
^  -   --  ciliation* 
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filiation.  They  would  now  look  on  Parliament  as 
an  avowed  and  declared  enemy,  taken  up  only  with 
the  fearch  of  means  to  diftrefs  them. 
-  The  miniftry  was  accufed  of  ading  not  only  with 
barbarity,  but  abfurdity.  If  their  wilhes  and  in- 
tentions went  to  the  ptefervation  of  the  Britiih  do- 
minion over  America,  to  what  purpofe  did  they 
ftrive  to  ruin  that  country  ?  The  moft  defpotic 
princes,  in  their  punifliment  of  infurre&ions  againft 
their  authority,  carried  it  no  further  than  againft 
the  principal  delinquents  :  the  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, however  guilty,  was  fpared  ;  and  the  general 
intereft  of  the  country  (till  was  confulted.  But  the 
refentment  of  our  rulers  knew  no  bounds ;  they  in- 
volved in  one  common  deftrudtion  the  property  and 
inhabitants  of  America,  as  if  they  had  determined 
to  render  the  pofleffion  of  it  of  no  value ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  if  they  forefaw,  that  from  their  inability 
and  imprudence,  it  would  be  loft  for  ever  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

They  who  fpoke  on  the  other  fide,  were  no  left 
pointed  and  fevere  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
Americans,  and  of  the  conftant  fullennefs  and  per- 
verfity  with  which  they  treated  the  condefcending 
difpofition  of  the  parent  ftate.  They  contended, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  this  very  bill  againft  their 
filhery,  however  reftridive  it  might  appear,  would 
not  produce  thofe  diftreffes  that  had  been  painted  in 
fuch  frightful  colours.  The  idea  of  reducing  them 
to  real  famine  was  ridiculous  :  the  country  abound- 
ed with  provifions ;  they  were,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  land ;  and  if  fome  parts 
were  deficient,  others  were  plentiful.  But  were  it 
true  that  they  would  be  expofed  to  all  manner  of 
wretchednefs,  ftill  it  would  be  their  own  feeking ; 
gs  fubmiffion  to  Britain  would  at  once  put  an  end  to 
their  n&ifery, 

<t3  Still, 
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Still,  however,  it  was  contended  by  oppofition,' 
that  an  ad  of  fuch  a  nature  would  difgrace  us  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  juftify  thofe  malicious  impu- 
tation? of  a  cruel  difpofition,  in  which  fo  many  fo- 
reigners delighted.  They  would  now  have  fomc 
ground  for  their  reproaches  :  a  bill  brought  into  an 
afiembly  compofed  of  the  principal  perlonages  u\ 
the  nation,  with  an  avowed  intent  to  deftroy,  by 
hunger,  fome  hundred  thoufands  of  our  fellow  fub« 
jeds  whofe  guilt  was  difputable,  would  aftonifh  all 
mankind,  and  excite  the  anger  and  indignation  of 
all  who  profcffed  the  leaft  humanity.  The  bill  was 
abfolutely  atrocious ;  and  thofe  who  could  approve 
it,  were  men  of  no  feeling. 

A  deed  of  this  kind  was  not  juftifiable  according 
to  the  molt  rigorous  ideas  of  war ;  in  the  perpetration 
of  the  moll  violent  hoftilities,  the  extremeft  hatred 
and  inveteracy  would  preferve  a  remnant  of  com- 
panion for  age,  infancy,  and'  fex ;  but  the  Britifh 
Parliament  was  now  to  be  fteeled  againft  all  thefe 
confiderations,  and  taught  to  facrifice  whole  na- 
tions at  once  to  the  wrath  and  refejitment  of  pii* 
nifters. 

What  would  be  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  at 
Bofton  in  the  midft  of  this  univerfal  calamity  ? 
Hunger,  it  was  well  known,  would  give  courage  to 
the  fearful,  and  ftrength  to  the  weak*  The  Brittfh 
military  ftationedin  Maffachufet  were  but  a  handful ; 
and  it  could  not.be  expected  they  would  be  able  to 
make  an  effectual  ftand  againft  the  clefperate  and 
enraged  multitudes  that  would  affail  them  night  and 
day,  in  revenge  for  the  barbarities  exercifed  upon 
their  country.  They  muft  neceflarily  fink  under 
the  weight  of  numbers,  and  add  to  the  lift  of  thofe 
vidtims  doomed  by  minifterial  haughtinefs  to  de» 
ftruftion, 

It  was  replied  by  the  other  party,  that  whatever 
tjefcriptions  the  opponents  tp  the  bill  might  think 

proper 
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proper  to  make,  of  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  it  would  bring  the  people  of  New  England, 
ftill  they  proved  no  more,  than  that  unlefs  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Colony  returned  to  their  duty  and; 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  they  would  experience 
a  very  fevere  puniflunent.  This  was  not  denied  r 
it  was  even  the  object  in  view;  and  was  certainly 
preferable  to  a  denunciation  of  war,  which  would 
neceflarily  be  followed  with  confequences  far  more" 
terrible  and  deftrudtive. 

By  this  bill  coercion  undoubtedly  was  meant ; 
but  it  was  of  an  orderly  and  peaceable  kind  :  the 
ability  of  Britain  to  crufh  all  oppofition  in  the  Co- 
lonies, was  now  to  be  manifefted  ;  and  what  method 
more  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  hoftile, 
could  have  been  propofed  than  the  prefent  ?  Not 
a  fword  was  to  be  drawn,  nor  muftet  fired;  no 
blood,  in  fliort,  was  to  be  fhed  by  this  meafure.; 
It  held  the  rod  over  the  heads  of  the  guilty  ;  but  it 
invited  them  to  repentance  :  it  threatened,  but 
fmoteonly  thofe  whofe  obftinacy  extorted  the  blow. 
In  a  word,  it  affedted  none  but  fuch  as  were  deter- 
mined to  fuffer.  It  was  therefore  the  height  of 
malevolence  and  mifreprefentation,  to  defcribe,  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  a  mode  of  conduft  which, 
when  impartially  and  circumftantially  examined, 
was  evidently  much  lefs  calculated  to  hurt  than  to 
terrify. 

Nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  when  the 
Colony  of  Maffachufet  became  thoroughly  fenfible 
how  entirely  their  fate  relied  in  the  hands  of  Bri- 
tain, the  moft  refraftory  and  averfe  to  obedience 
would  fee  the  futility  of  all  their  efforts  againft  the 
fuperior  might  of  this  country.  All  claffes  would 
then  unite  in  the  ceflation  of  a  refiftance,  from  which 
nothing  but  mifery  could  be  expe&ed :  they  would 
even  congratulate  themfelves  on  the  temper  and 
coolnefs  with  which  the  parent  ftate  had  afted  in! 

0^4  bringing 
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fringing  them  tp  a  jnft  perception  of  their  inferior 
rity,  and  their  impotency  to  refill  its  will,  when- 
ever it  was  earneftly  determined  to  enforce  it.  Thus 
3  great  and  important  end  would  be  accompliihe4 
without  employing  fahguinary  means ;  and  Britain 
would  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  quelling  a  rebellion 
Without  coming  to  hoftilities,    • 

Jn  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  the  debates  on  this  bUJ 
Were  carried  on  much  in  the  fame  {train,  MinU 
ftry  brought  witneffe6  to  prove,  from  their  owi\ 
E>erfdnal  knowledge  and  experience,  .how  greatly  the 
Jiritifh  fifhery  might  be  increafed  in  Newfoundland  ;  . 
and  adduced  a  variety  of  arguments  to  fliow,  that 
yrere  America  to  be  totally  excluded  frqm  that  fifh- 
ery. the  confequences  wpuld  be  highly  beneficial 
fo  Great  JJritain ;  the  number  of  our  feameij  wouk{ 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  depreafe  of  theirs* 
{Uid  our  profits  increafed  in  the  fame  degree, 

The  opppfitiqn  on  the  other  fide,  everted  itfelf 
%6  prove  the  general  utility  of  the  American  trade^ 
and  the  conftaqt  fettled  benefits  refusing  from  it  tq 
this  country,  which  were  now  rifing  tfaily  tp  an  irai 
pprtance  truly  aftonifhing,  The  progref*  of  the 
trade  tp  Ne\y  England,  was  minutely  tiacecj 
from  the  commencement  of  this  prefent  century, 
when  it  amounted  only  to  feventy  thoufand  pounds, 
to  the  year  one  thoufanci  feven  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  when  it  had  arifen  to  one  hundred  ai*d  eighty 
thoufand  J  but  in  the  ten  following  years,  notwith, 
{landing  a  fqrious  and  extenfive  war,  it  increafec)  ' 
to  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  j  and  from  the 
Jaft  peace  tp  the  prefent  period,  had  gradually  adi 
yanced  to  dpuble  that  immenfe  fum. 

A  country  of  which  a  fingle  province  took  oflf 
fuch  a  quantity  of  merchandize  from  Great  Britain, 
was  not  tp  be  fttjdioufly  depreciated  by  partial  re- 
prefentations.  It  little  mattered  whether  the  pro- 
fits pf  comrnerce  were  diredl  or  circuitous  ;  it  wa$ 

fufficient 
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fufljctejtf  if  They  were  real.  Though*  New  Eftglaa<J 
carried  qr  3  vaft  tr*de  with  other  p^rts  of  the  world, 
$he  demands  from  Britain  in  cOofcquence  of  tJha* 
tnplg,  were  prodigious,  and  anfwered  our  purpofe 
as  eff^ually  as  it  wc  carried  on  that  trade  Qitfi 
felve*. 

There  was  no  occafipo,  therefore,  to  deprive  any* 
part  of  America  of  any  particular  branch  of  corm 
iner<;e,  op  a'fuppofition  that  we  ihpuld  engrofs  «to 
gurfelves,  Thi$,  if  lb  practicable  as  reprefented* 
would  require  much  time  and  attention  :  Bqt  was  it 
prudent  to  run  fuch  a  rifk  ?  £)id  we  not  receive  al- 
ready the^  fame  profits  we  propofed  to  derive  from 
this  ^Iteration  ?  The  path  was  now  fmooth  and 
fafy ;  why  ihpuld  we  be  at  the  trouble  of  ieeking 
out  another,  which-,  at  belt,  would  not  be  prefer- 
gble;  cp  the  prefent  ? 

A  yariety  pf  additional  arguments  were  ufed  to 
Vi validate  the  propriety  of  the  bill.  The  mutila- 
tion of  the  papers  on  which  that  information  was 
founded,  ^high  was  held  forth  to  bpth  Houfes  as 
authentic,  was  complained  of  in  the  bittcreft  terms  : 
it  was  carrying  on  a  fyftem  of  deception  unworthy* 
pf  men  pf  rank,  who  were  intruded  with  the  public 
affair^  :  fuch  a  management  of  them,  would  lay 
them  open  to  the  fevereft  refentment  and  profecu- 
tioq,  a&d  le^vc  them  without  any  excufe  for  their 
jwftifipatipj).  Parliament  depended  upon  them  for 
true  and  feir  accounts  of  thofe  tranfa&ions,  by 
which  its  fuffrages  were  to  be  guided  :  if  falfe  or 
defeftivc  the  fault  was  fplely  their  own,  and  they 
gjuft  anfvyer  for  it  to  the  juftice  of  their  country. 

But  the  efforts  of  opppfition  were  as  unavailing 
i#  this,  as  in  the  other  Houfe.  The  abfolute  and  iq-t 
difpenflble  neceffity  of  coming  to  a  final  conclufion 
of  the  American  bufinefe,  overcame  all  other  ideas  : 
total  Sovereignty,  or  total  lofs,  were  judged  the  hap-* 
DJe#  alterq^tiYe  for  Gre^t  Britain  ;  its  cQuqcils  had 

been 
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been  diftra&ed  for  more  than  ten  years  by  inceflant 
altercations  on  this  fubjett  ;  it  was  become  odious 
and  difgufting,  as  it  filled  the  whole  nation,  from 
the  very  higheft  to  the  very  loweft  claffes,  with  re- 
ciprocal inveteracy.  The  method  propofed  would 
bring  matters  to  a  fpeedy  decifion ;  which,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  preferable  to  a  conftantfcene 
of  domeftic  confufion. 

In  virtue  of  thefe  arguments,  the  majority  of  the 
Houfe  loudly  declared  for  the  bill.  It  was  pafled 
by  one  hundred  and  four  to  twenty-nine. 

So  refolutely  was  the  Houfe  of  Peers  bent  upon 
afting  with  the  utmoft  rigour  and  feverity,  as  the 
mod  eligible  means  of  bringing  America  tp  reafon, 
that  it  propofed  to  include  in  the  reftri&ions  enabled 
by  this  bill,  the  Provinces  of  New  Jerfey,  Penn- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina ;  in 
this,  however,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  the  bill  was 
patted  without  this  addition. 

It  produced  a  remarkable  proteft.  The  Lords 
who  framed  it,  fpoke  with  uncommon  feverity  of 
the  fyftem  on  which  the  bill  was  founded.  €i  That 
4*  government,  faid  they,  which  attempts  to  pre- 
"  ferve  its  authority  by  deftroying  the  trade  of  it* 
€<  fubjefts,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and 
€f  guilty  in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  ads  from  a  choice 
"  of  fuck f means,  confeffes  itfelf  unworthy;  if 
"  from  inability  to  find  any  other,  admits  itfelf 
4€  wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of  its  inftitution." 

They  accufed  the  miniftry  of  endeavouring  to  pur- 
chafe  the  nation's  confent  to  this  aft,  by  promifing 
them  the  fpoils  of  the  New  England  fifhery.  This, 
they  faid,  was  "  a  fcheme  full  of  weaknefs  and  in- 
*'  decency ;  of  indecency,  becaufe  it  may  be  fuf- 
"  pedted  that  the  defire  of  the  confifcation  has  cre- 
*'  ated  the  guilt  $  and  pf  weaknefs,  becaufe  it  fun* 

€t  pole* 
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€<  pofes  that  whatever  is  taken  from  the  Colonies, 
*'  is  of  courfe  to  be  transferred  to  ourfelves." 

This  proteft  took  fevere  notice  of  an  opinion, 
which  fome  perfons  laboured  induftrioufly  to  cir- 
culate  throughout  the  nation ;  and  which  had  been 
maintained  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  This 
was  the  affertion  of  which  notice  has  already  been 
taken,  that  the  Americans  wanted  fpirit  to  go  through 
what  they  had  undertaken j  and  that  Britain  would 
find  them  an  eafy  conqueft. 

An  opininion  of  this  kind  was  reprefented  by  the 
friends  of  America,  as  highly  unbecoming  fuch  an 
affembly  as  that  wherein  it  had  been  delivered.  It 
was  not  fupported  by  truth,  and  could  only  be 
viewed  as  the  effufion  .of  party  refentment ;  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  debate,  as  an  inducement 
to  coincide  with  the  meafures  in  agitation,  and  to 
remove  all  apprehenfion  of  the  dangers  which  might 
arife  from  their  profecution. 

But  it  was  further  afferted,  that  a  charge  of  this 
kind  was  the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as  ex* 
clufive  of  its  containing  a  falfe  and  injurious  accu~ 
lation,  it  tended  in  cafe  of  coercive  meafures,  to 
ilacken  the  care  andiblicitude  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  purfued  ;  and  to  occafion  remiffnefs  in  thofe 
to  whpm  they  might  be  intruded,  from  a  perfua- 
fion  that  the  enemy  to  be  encountered  was  not  de- 
ferving  of  much  fear,  and  required  but  little  pains 
%9  fc  overcome. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Military  and  Naval  preparations  againfi  America.—* 
.  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Motion. — Petition  from 
Jamaica  in  favour  of  the  Colonies.— AS  for  re* 
firaining  the  Commerce  of  the  Southern  Colonies.— 
Mr.  Burke' *  Conciliatory  Plan.— Mr.  Hartley* s  Mo* 
tion  to  the  fame  intent. . 

FEW  atts  of  Parliament  were  ever  received  with 
more  approbation  from  one  party,  and  more 
difapprobation  from  the  other,  than  this  bill  for 
restraining  the  commerce  of  New  England,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  fifheries.  While  it  was  applaud* 
ed  by  the  one  as  a  judicious  and  neceffary  meafure,  it 
was  reprobated  by  the  other  with  the  utmoft  vehe- 
mence and  indignation,  and  reprefented  as  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  that  tyrannical  fpirit  which  had 
by  its  opponents  fo  fong  been  imputed  to  admi- 
niftration. 

Numbers  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  of  the 
Americans,  were  ftudioufly  outrageous  in  their  com- 
plaints againft  this  bill :  they  loaded  it  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet  they  could  devife  ;  and,  among 
other  injurious  names,  they  called  it  the  aft  of 
ftamtion. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Great  Britain  had  now  taken 
her  final  refolution,  miniftry  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing thofe  preparations  that  were  judged  requifite  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

The  number  of  troops  intended  for  New  Eng- 
land, amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men.  -This,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  military  men  who 
\vere  confulted  upon  this  occafion,  appeared  a  force 
fully  fuffigient  tQ  execute  the  meafares  qf  govern* 
pient, 

Bat 
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But  this  opinion  was  ftrenuoufty  oppolecl.  Such 
a  force  was  teprefented  as  totally  inadequate  to  the 
end  propofed,  and  as  only  productive  of  much  ex- 
pence  to  little  purpofe. 

Miniftry  was  charged  with  equal  imprudence  for 
engaging  the  nationjn  hoftilities,  and  for  its  man- 
ner of  condu&ing  them.  Since  America  is  te  be 
fubdued,  faid  oppofition,  let  it  be  done  effectually'* 
let  a  fleet  and  army  be  fent  forth,  in  the  ftrength  of 
which  the  publie  may  juftly  confide ;  fuch  as  may, 
by  its  very  appearancd,  intimidate.  The  firft  im-» 
preffion  ought,  if  pofiGble  to  be  decifive,  and  every 
effort  fliould  be  made  to  render  it  fuch. 

In  this  idea  of  the  minority,  not  only  their  own 
adherents,  but  many  of  their  antagonifts  as  readily 
concurred.  The  only  reafon  alledged  for  afting 
otherwife,  was  that  an  expectation  had  been  formed, 
that  the  Americans,  upon  a  mature  consideration  of? 
the  matter,  would  think  it  more  confident  with 
their  intereft  to  defift  from,  than  to  continue  an  op- 
pofirion  that  would  certainly  involve  them  in  blood- 
flied  and  delation*  and  which,  were  it  to-fucceed^ 
would  entail  fuch  expences,  lofles*  and  mifchiefs 
upon  their  country,  as  would  require  E&any  years? 
to  repair. 

Before  the  fcene  of  a&ioft  was  entered  tfpon,  the' 
miniftry  refolved  once  more  to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion  with  America.  A  motion  was  accordingly  made 
in  the  Hbufe  of  Commons,  importing,  that  when  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Aflembly  ofany  of  the  Colo-' 
nifes,  ihaii  propoffc  to  make  provifion,  according  to' 
their  refpe&ive  circumfi&nces,  for  the  common  de- 
fence>  fuel*  proportion  to  be  raifed  under  the  autho-' 
rityoftbe  Cdlony^anddifpofebleby  Parliarffentj  and* 
lhaii 'engage  to  provide  for  the  fuffpoit  of  the  civil* 
{jovernfttbftt>  and  the  admhiifttation  of  juftke,  it  \tilV 
ttos  be  proper,  if  fuch  pro^ofal  fhould  be  approVed* 
itfiby  khfe  Jwttg  in  Parliament*:  to  -foi$e*r4tVyfrg 
-u    '  .m  or 
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or  impofing  any  taxes  on  that  Colony ;  thofe  d\l* 
ties  excepted,  that  may  be  expedient  to  impofe  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of 
which  fhall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Colony 
where  it  is  raifed. 

This  motion  was  grounded  on  the  fincere  defire 
of  giving  America  full  proof  how  far  it  was  from 
the  intentions  of  Britain  to  adopt  harlh  meafures, 
if  they  could  poffibly  be  avoided.  Parliament,  in  its 
late  addrefs  to  the  Throne  refpeding  the  Colonies, 
not  only  meant  to  {how  its  final  determination  to 
fupport  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  at  all  hazards, 
but  alfo  its  willingnefs,  upon  proper  conceffions,  to 
jreftore  America  to  her  favour.  That  notwithfland- 
ing  the  Britiih  legislature  could  not  give  up  the 
right  of  taxation,  yet  if  the  Americans  would  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  mode  of  contribution,  as  might  at  once 
be  agreeable  to  themfelves,  and  anfwer  the  end, 
Parliament  would  confent  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of 
that  right,  and  yield  to  America  the  authority  of 
railing  in  their  own  manner,  their  fhare  of  the  con- 
tribution, 

A  refolution  adopted  on  the  ground  of  this  mo- 
tion would,  it  was  faid,  be  "  an  infallible  touch* 
u  ftone  to  try  the  fincerity  of  the  Americans.  If 
€i  their  profeffions  were  real,  and  their  oppofition 
€€  founded  only  upon  the  principles  which  they  pre- 
€c  tended,  they  muft,  confidently  with  thofe  prin- 
€i  ciples,  agree  with  this  proportion.  But  if  they 
"  were  a&uated  by  finifter  motives,  and  had  dan- 
u  gerous  defigns  in  contemplation,  their  refufal  of 
€*  thefe  terms  would  expofe  them  to  the  world.— 
€i  We  feould  then  be  prepared,  and  know  how  to 
"  act.  After  having  fhown  our  wifdom,  our  juf- 
"  tice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving  them  as  op- 
u  portunity  of  redeeming  their  pad  faults,  and 
u  holding  out  to  them  fitting  terms  of  accompao- 
f «  datioa :  if  they  ihould  reject  them,  we  ihould 
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V  be  juflified  in  taking  the  moft  coercive  mea- 
"  fures." 

The  oppofition  received  this  propofal  with  the 
utmoft  difapprobation.  It  was,  they  faid,  in  no 
wife  conciliatory  :  it  was  replete  with  infidioufnefs, 
and  would  appear  fuch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  motives  held  out  to  the  nation  for  unU 
ting  with  miniftry  againft  America,  were  now,  it 
was  faid,  entirely  changed.  The  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  Great  Britain  were  lately  the  fole  principle 
on  which  they  exhorted  mento  ad ;  obedience  to  the 
commercial  regulations  enacted  by  Parliament,  and 
allegiance  to  the  fupreme  fovereignty  of  this  country, 
was  their  conftant  language :  but  t^ey  now  aban- 
doned that  argument ;  the  conteft  was  now  to  be 
for  a  prize  of  another  nature,  the  acquifition  of  a 
revenue.  This  probably  they  deemed  an  objed: 
more  interefting  ta  the  generality  in  a  commercial  - 
nation,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  which  people  would 
be  found  more  willing  to  exert  themfelves,  than  for 
a  mere  acknowledgment  of  fuperior  dignity,  by 
which  neither  the  power  of  the  ftate  would  receive 
any  augmentation,  nor  the  condition  of  individuals 
any  relief. 

In  the  mode  of  taxation  propofed  for  America, 
there  was  no  effential  difference  from  that  which 
had  been  adopted  before,  and  infilled  upon  as  legal. 
The  Colonies  were  as  completely  taxed  without 
their  confent  by  requiring  them  to  pay  a  dated  fum, 
leyied  in  their  own  manner,  as  by  laying  a  number 
of  duties  on  them  to  the  fame  amount. 

.  Another  objection  occurred,  equally  militating 
againft  the  acceptance  of  this  propofal  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, No  fum  was  fpecified;  they  were  left  to- 
tally ignorant  what  the  demands  of  Britain  might 
be :  this  was  an  unpardonable  defeft  in  propofal*  of 
which  they  ought  to  have  the  cleared  elucidation 
laid  before  them,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  was 

in 
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in  their  power,  allowing  it  to  be  in  their  inclitli* 
tion,  to  accede  to  them.  . 

After  a  long  difpute  the  queftion  was  carried  for 
the  miniftry,  by  two  hundred  and  feventy-four 
votes,  to  eighty- eight. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation  of  the  Colonies 
of  North  America,  had  excited,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  attention  of  the  Britiih  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Incapable,  from  their  fituation,  of 
refitting  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fame 
manner,  they  beheld  filently  the  progrefs  of  a  di£* 
pute  which  threatened  to  terminate  in  fuch  terrible 
confequences.  One  of  them,  however,  ventured  to 
efpoufe  their  caufe  in  a  petition  to  the  throne :  thi* 
was  the  iflaad  of  Jamaica,  the  moft  fldurifliing  and 
powerful  of  any. 

This  petition,  like  the  many  others  that  had  beett 
repeatedly  prefented  in  favour  of  America,  availed 
it  nothing.  Miniftry  feemcd,  on  the  contrary^ 
daily  to  become  further  perfuaded  that  more  re- 
Itridfcions  were  neceflary. 

Another  bill,  as  rerolTimended  by  the  Lords/ 
was  brought  accordingly  into  the  Houfe,  to  reftraift 
the  commerce  of  New  Jcrfey,  Pennfylvania,  Mary* 
land,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,,  in  the  famef 
manner  as  that  of  New  England.  The  motives  al- 
ledged  were  the  acceffion  of  thofe  Colonies  to  the 
*efclution$  adopted  by  New  England,  refpeftinjg 
the  Britiih  trade  and  manufactures.-  This  bill  waS 
Jreadily  agreed  to. 

But  though  petitions  were  rejeftedy  the  petition* 
ers  were  fcot  the  lefs  folicitous  in  fuppdrting  them* 
*nd  in  authenticating  the  fafts  on  which  they  were 
founded.  The  Weft  India  merchants  attd  planters, 
in  particular,  feconded  the  petition  they  had  lately 
prefented,  !wkh  a  detail  of  clrcumftfcnces  relating  to 
the  Britiih  iflands  in  that  part  of  the  worldj  that 
was  equally  copious  dnd  impomat*    This  bufinefe 

was 
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by  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  on 
the  firft  of  July.  This  event  occasioned  a  variety 
of  refignations  and  new  arrangements.  Lord 
Shelburne  fucceeded  him  at  the  Treafury  Board, 
JLord  Grantham  and  Mr.  Thomas  Townfliend  were 
appointed  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Mr.  William 
Pitt  was  raifed  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

Much  variance    and  altercation  arofe  in   both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  in  confequence  of  thefe  ap* 

? ointments.  Mr.  Fox  was  heavily  cenfured  for 
aving  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  fervice  of  the 
public,  at  a  time  when  his  abilities  might  have 
been  fo  ufeful.  It  was  infinuated  that  private  pique 
had  influenced  his  conduct,  and  that  he  had  retired 
from  Adminiftration  on  account  of  its  not  fubmit* 
ting  to  his  directions. 

His  anfwer  to  thefe  charges  was,  that  it  did  not 
become  a  man  of  integrity  to  remain  in  place  with 
thofe  of  whom  he  difapproved  the  meafures.  He 
was  precifely  in  that  fituation.  He  was  not  the 
only  perfon,  however,  who  differed  from  thofe  who 
Hill  retained  their  places.  Thofe  who  had  feceded 
with  him,  were  men  of  unimpeachable  character, 
as  well  as  unqueftionable  abilities.  His  ambition 
was  to  merit  the  approbation  fcf  the  public ;  this 
was  the  higheft  fummit  of  his  wifhes;  but  fooner 
than  coincide  with  opinions  which  he  condemned, 
he  would  relinquifh  any  poft,  however  it  might 
exalt  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude*  He  af- 
Terted,  that  before  the  demife  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, he  had  openly  fignified  his  determination  of 
refigning,  if  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  Cabinet  to 
follow,  certain  meafures  which  he  deemed  indif- 
pehfible  in  the  prefent  jundurc.  Thefe  meafures 
being  refufed,  and  others  adopted,  which,  in  his 
judgment,  were  incompatible  with  the  true  intereft 
of  the  public,  he  confidered  himfelf  as  bound  by 
Vol.  IV.  No.  25.  R  all 
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all  the  rules  of  honour,  and  the  principles  he 
profefled,  and  had  lb  zealoufly  recommended  upon 
ibrmer  occafions,  to  decline  afting  any  longer  with 
men,  whofe  maxims  and  meafures  he  could  not 
bring  himfelf  to  approve. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Shetburne 
defended  with  great  ability  the  fyflem  he  had  adopt* 
ed,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  that  had  lately 
.  been  taken.  He  ftrongly  exprefled  himfelf  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  on  which  that  miniftry 
had  been  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  Lord  Rock* 
tngham  had  prefided.  But  he  could  not  yield 
himfelf  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  any  man. — 
He  had  been  taught  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
that  no  faftion  ouglit  to  be  fuffered  to  rule  in  this 
country  :  much  lei's  ought  any  individual  ta  be  per- 
mitted to  dfttate. 

Thefe  unhappy  variances  among  thofe  who  were 
considered  as  the  moft  popular  perfons  in  the  king- 
dom, rendered  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock* 
ingham  an  objeft  of  great  lamentation  to  the  ma- 
jority of  people.  His  perfonal  character,  and  the 
extenfive  influence  he  poffefled,  gave  him  a  weight 
which  kept  on  a  due  poife  the  jars  and  bickerings 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  De- 
prived of  the  chief  who  held  them  together,  it 
was  not  furprifing  that  they  fhould  become  dif- 
united,  and  differ  about  thofe  queftions  which  his 
authority,  and  the  deference  that  was  paid  to  his 
opinions  had  alone  been  able  to  decide. 

Thefe  differences  happening  on  the  clofe  of  the 
feflion,  prefaged  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  material 
alteration  in  the;meafures  that  would  be  uppermost 
in  that  which  would  enfue  next  winter.  Theleifure 
that  would  be  afforded  by  the  length  of  the  recefs, 
would,  in  their  apprchenfioh,  be  productive  of  op- 
portunities to  work  a  change  in  the  difpofition  of 
men,  and  oVerfet  thofe  refolutions  and  defigns  which 
they  had  begun  to  unfold. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    LXV. 

Lofs  of  Minorca*- -Statia— and  St.  Cbriftopher. — Vic 
tory  obtained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  French 
Fleet  in  the  Wefi-lndieu 
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kHE  fieges  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  ftill 
1  carried  on  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon,  with  the  utmoft  fpirit  and  aAivity,  and 
both  places  defended  with  unabated  firmnefs  and 
obftinacy  by  their  refpedtive  garrifons.  But  Mi- 
norca was  evidently  in  the  greateft  danger,  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  enemy  could  provide  rein- 
forcements and  fupplies,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying any  relief  to  the  befieged. 

The  Courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid/  however 
they  might  confider  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar  as 
dubious,  entertained  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  re- 
duce Minorca.  In  order  to  juftify  the  expectation 
of  both  the  French  and  Spanifti  nations,  every  pof* 
fible  meafure  was  taken  to  give  fuccefs  to  this  en- 
terprife.  The  army  that  befieged  the'place  was  lit- 
tle Ihort  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  confided  of 
chpfen  troops.  The^battering  train  was  prodigious, 
amounting  to  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon, 
and  forty  mortar  pieces  of  the  largeft  dimenfions. 
The  moft  expert  engineers  in  France  conducted  the 
attacks,  and  one  of  their  bcft  and  braved  Generals 
commanded  their  arrtiy. 

The  garrifon  amounted,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
no  more  than  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  men'; 
five  hundred  of  thefe  had  been  drafted  from  the 
corps  of  invalids  in  England,  and  fent  to  this  ifland 
feven  years  before. 
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The  Strength  of  the  works  they'had  to  defend 
was  remarkable.  The  approaches  to  the  fortrels 
#ere  every  where  undermined,  and  the  conftruo- 
tions  to  cover  them  within  were  bomb-proof.  But 
all  thefe  were  fo  fpaciqus,  and  in  fuch  number*  that 
twice  the  garrifon  they  now  contained  would  not 
have  fufficed  to  man  them. 

The  commencement  of  the  fiege  was  marked  by 
an  incident  highly  honourable  to  General  Murray, 
the  Governor.  Impatient  to  have  poffeffion  of  this 
important  fortrefs,  the  Court  of  Spain  endeavoured, 
through  the  offer  of  an  immenfe  bribe,  to  corrupt 
that  officer's  fidelity.  The  anfwer  he  returned  to 
the  Duke  of  Crillon,  who  had  been  commiffioned  ta 
make  this  trial,  was  Striking.  He  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  when  the  mod  illuftrious  of  his 
.  anceftors  had  been  tempted  by  his  fovereign  to  af- 
faflinate  his  refradfcory  and  rebellious  fubjeft,  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  he  nobly  difdained  fuch  an  office  ; 
and  that  he  himfelf  Should,  after  this  precedent, 
have  refufed  to  attempt  the  fedudtioh  of  a  man  of 
honour. 

•  From  the  landing  of  the  enemy  in  Auguft,  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  no  material  event  took 
place ;  the  fire,  though  fpirited  on  both  fides,  do- 
ing no  considerable  damage,  and  the  befiegers  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  conftrudting  their  heavier  bat- 
teries, and  preparing  to  make  their  clofer  approach- 
es. About  this  time  a  fally  was  made  on  the  Duke 
of  Crillon's  head-quarters,  with  fo  much  vigour, 
and  was  fo  judicioufly  concluded,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them,  with  the  lofs  of  a  number 
of  prifoners.  The  whole  army  of  the  befiegers  was 
brought  forward  on  this  occafion  to  diflodge  the 
Britifh  troops;  but  their  difpofition  and  counte- 
nance were  fuch,  that  the  Duke  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  attack  them ;  and  they  had  the  honour  <rf 
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maintaining  the  poft  they  had  feized  during  a  whole 
day,  and  of  retiring  unmolefted. 

/The  batteries  of  cannon  erected  by  the  enemy,  tho* 
ferved  with  great  courage  and  expertnefs,  had  not 
hitherto  done  any  effential  execution.  They  had 
now  lain  upwards  of  three  months  before  the 
place ;  and  it  was  expe&ed,  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  that  they  would  have  mattered  it  before  this 
time,  with  io  many  advantages  on  their  fide.  It 
was  not,  however,  fooner  than  this  period  that  they 
had  perfected  their  batteries  of  mortar-pieces,  and 
began  to  open  them. 

The  fire  of  the  befieged  had  during  this  time 
been  kept  up  with  a  vivacity,  which  had  much 're- 
tarded the  works  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  their 
bomb-batteries  were  conftrudted,  the  garrifon  di- 
rected their  efforts  chiefly  to  the  deftru&ion  of 
thefe.  Their  ftiells  frequently  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's magazines  of  gunpowder,  and  blew  them  up 
with  a  confiderable  deftrudtion  of  their  people ; 
nor  did  their  Ihipping  efcape,  feveral  of  their 
veflels  being  funk,  or  let  on  fire,  by  the  cannon  or  ' 
bombs  from  the  garriibn. 

But  notwithftanding  the  refolution  and  #fkill 
difplayed  by  the  befieged,  the  fuperiority  they  had 
to  contend  with,  in  refpeft  to  artillery  and  num- 
bers, was  fo  great,  that  they  alone  were  fufficient 
to  put  their  fortitude  to  theutmoft  trial.    \ 

ft  has,  however,  by  adequate  and  impartial 
judges  been  aflerted,  that  had  no  other  caufes  in- 
tervened, the  fiege  of  Minorca  would  have  termi- 
nated as*  glorioufly  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
enemy  been  obliged  to  relinquiih  the  attempt. 

But  while  the  French  and  Spanifh  army  were  in- 
vefting  it  from  without,  a  far  more  dreadful  and 
dangerous  enemy  had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  place 
within,    and  committed  fuch  ravages  among  the 
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befieged,  as  were  much  more  deftrudtive  than  thofe 
they  differed  from  the  exertions  of  the  enemy. 

The  communication  with  the  country  being  en- 
tirely cut  off,  no  fupjflies  of  vegetables  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  garrifon.  They  were  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  fubfifting  on  fait  provifions.  Tho\ 
they  were  furniihed  with  thefe,  and  with  all  fuch 
neceffaries  as  admit  of  prefervation,  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  the  want  or  vegetable  food  was  an  evil 
that  proved  without  a  remedy. 

Moft  of  the  troops  that  compofed  the  garrifon, 
having  been  long  ftationed  in  the  ifland,  had  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  a  conftant  and  regular 
ufe  of  vegetable  diet.  The  fudden  deprivation  of 
a  fpecies  of  food,  to  which  they  were  become  habi- 
tuated, proved  fuch  a  flroke  to  their  conftitutions, 
as  they  were  unable  to  ftand.  Among  other  com- 
plaints, it  produced  that  moft  terrible  and  fatal  one 
to  men  confined  in  (hips  and  garrifons,  the  fcurvy. 
It  encreafed  in  a  Ihort  time  to  fuch  %  a  deplorable 
degree,  as  to  baffle  all  endeavours  to  fupprefs  or 
alleviate  its  effe&s.  They  were  fo  powerful  and 
rapid,  that  every  day  diminifhcd  the  ftrength  of 
the  garrifon,  by  the  numbers  that  either  fell  vic- 
tims to  this  fevere  malady,  or  were  difabled  by  it 
from  doing  duty.  What  contributed  greatly  to 
its  progrefs,  was  the  inclofed  and  narrow  fpace 
to  which  they  were  confined,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity to  which  they  were  compelled  of  living  in 
the  cafemates,  and  places  under  ground,  in  order 
to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  dreadful  and  incef- 
fant  fhowers  of  fliot  and  fhells,  that  fell  day  and 
flight  upon  every  part  of  the  fortrefs. 

This  continual  fire,  under  the  diredtion  of  a  nu- 
merous and  expert  body  of  engineers,  could  not 
fail  to  make  an  effectual  impreffion  on  a  fpot  of  fo 
limited  an  extent.  The  upper  works  fuffered  con- 
fidently, and  numbers  of  guns  were  difmounted ; 
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but  the  refolution  of  the  beficged  would  have  fur- 
mounted  all  thefe  difficulties,  h&d  not  the  terrible 
calamity  that  raged  within  their  walls  rendered  them 
infuperable. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fevere  trial,  their  conftancy 
and  perfeverance  were  invincible.  Such  was  the 
zeal  they  felt  for  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  name, 
to  ufe  their  own  expreffion,  that  many  of  the  com- 
mon foldiers,  though  on  the  point  of  death,  con- 
cealed their  condition  from  their  officers,  in  order 
to  have  the  confolation,  as  they  faid,  of  expiring 
upon  duty  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  (late  of  the  garrifon  was,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  February  eighty-two,  Co  enfeebled,  that 
the  whole  number  able  to  do  duty,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  fix  hundred  and  fixty  ;  and  of  thefe, 
fcarcelya  hundred  were  untainted  with  the  fcurvy. 
From  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons  it  appeared,  that,  in  a  very  few  days, 
there  might  not  probably  be  left  a  fingle  foldier  in 
a  condition  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  neceflary  guards  required 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  men.  Hence  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  as  they  could  not  be  regularly  relieved, 
illneft  and  fatigue  would  fpeedily  overcome  them* 
In  this  extremity  Governor  Murray  propofed  terms 
of  capitulation,  by  which  the  garrifon  might  be 
permitted  to  preferve  their  liberty  on  furrendering 
the  place  :  But  the  Duke  of  Crillon  informed  him, 
that  his  orders  were  to  liften  to  no  capitulation,  but 
under  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the  garrifon 
ihould  remain  prifoners  of  war. 

To  foften  however  the  rigour  of  his  inftru&ions, 
he  allowed  them  to  return  to  England,  on  General 
Murray's  engaging,  that  they  fhould  not  ferve  again 
during  the  war,  till  regularly  exchanged. 

Every  other  conceffion  was  granted  that  could 
be  required  or  expedted.    To  the  honour  of  the 
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French  commander,  he  feemed  to  feel  a  peculiar 
fatisfadtion,  in  expreffing  the  higheft  fenfe  of  re- 
fpedfc  for  the  Governor,  and  the  troops  under  his 
command. 

In  the  firft  article  of  the  capitulation  General 
Murray  demanded,  that  as  the  garrifon  muft  fur- 
render  prifoners,  they  fliould  be  allowed  all  the 
honours  of  war.  This,  it  was  added,  was  not  con- 
trary to  his  inftrudtions,  and  would  tend  to  his 
glory,  as  certainly  no  troops  ever  gave  greater 
proofs  of  heroifm,  having  defended  themfelvcs 
almoft  to  the  laft  man* 

The  Duke's  anfwer  teftified  the  readied  and  tnoft 
generous  aflent  to  the  General's  affertion ;  and  ex-. 
prefsly  fpecified,  "  that,  in  confideration  of  the 
conftancy  and  valour,  which  he  and  his  men  had 
jfliewn  in  their  brave  defence,  they  fhould  receive 
all  the  military  honours  confident  with  their  fitua- 
tion," 

On  the  fifth  of  February  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Phi- 
lip was  delivered  up  to  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain.  Perhaps,  fays  General  Murray, 
in  his  letter  upon  this  occafion,  a  more  noble  nor 
tragical  fcene  was  feldom  exhibited,  than  the  march 
of  its  garrifon  through  the  French  and  Spaniih 
armies.  It  confifted  of  no  more  than  fix  hundred 
old  decrepid  foldiers,  two  hundred  feamen,  one  t 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and 
about  fifty  Corficans,  Greeks,  and  others.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  fronting  each  other,  and 
formed  a  lane  for  the  garrifon  to  pafs  through, 
reaching  from  St.  Philip's  to  George-Town.  Here 
the  garrifon  laid  down  their  arms,  declaring  they 
had  fyrrendered  them  to  God  alone,  and  that  the 
conquerors  could  only  boaft  they  had  taken  an  hof- 
pital. 

Such  was  the  diftrefsful  figure  of  the  Britjfh 
troops,  that  many  qf  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
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ir  was  faid,  ftied  tears  as  they  pafied  them.  The 
humanity  of  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  and  of  his  offi- 
cers, was  highly  confpicuous  on  this  occafion.  No 
kind  of  relief  was  left  unfought  for  the  affiftance  of 
the  fickly  remains  of  the  garrifon.  Every  poffible 
care  and  attention  was  paid  to  them ;  and  they  were 
treated  with  every  mark  of  refpedt  and  fympathy, 
which  could  be  expe&ed  from  a  generous  con- 
queror. 

Thus  did  the  ifland  of  Minorca  return  to  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  after  it  had  been  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  Great  Britain,  fince  the  year  feventeen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  when  it  was  taken  by  Sir  John 
Leake  and  General  (afterwards  Earl)  Stanhope, 
and  had,  together  with  Gibraltar,  been  confidered 
as  one  of  the  nobleft  trophies,  and  moft  valuable 
acquifitions  to  Britain,  during  the  triumphant  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

The  lofs  of  Minorca  in  Europe,  was  accompa- 
nied by  events  of  the  like  nature  in  other  parts, 
that  marked  the  clofe  of  the  year  eighty-one,  and 
the  beginning  of  eighty-two,  as  a  period  highly 
unpropitious  to  Britain. 

The  fuccefs  which  the  French  had  met  with, 
during  the  preceding  fummer,  in  reducing  Tobago, 
induced  them  to  cair  their  eyes  on  the  other  Britifh 
iilands  in  the  Indian  feas,  with  a  view  of  attacking 
them  at  a  convenient  opportunity.  They  feemed, 
however,  too  well  guarded  at  the  time  to  afford 
them  any  hope  of  fucceeding.  The  only  one  upon 
which,  after  much  confultation,  they  ventured  to 
make  an  attempt,  was  that  of  Statia,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Dutch  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  of  which  they  were  informed  the 
garrifon  thought  itfejf  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  fecurity 
from  any  enemy,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
its  accefs. 

The 
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The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation, determined  to  improve  the  opportunity 
it  offered  of  reducing  that  ifland  by  furprife.  He 
failed  from  Martinico  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand 
men,  and  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  twenty-fixth 
of  November,  off  a  landing  place  at  Statia,  which 
was  fo  dangerous,  that  being  looked  upon  as  im- 
practicable, it  had  been  neglefted  and  left  without 
a  guard.  Here,  with  much  toil  and  exertion,  and 
with  the  lofs  of  many  boats  and  people,  he  found 
means  to  fet  afhore  about  fouf  or  five  hundred  of 
his  men  :  But  even  this  effort  took  up  the  whole 
of  the  night ;  and  the  appearance  of  day  put  a  flop 
to  his  landing  any  more.  He  now  faw  himfelf 
obliged  to  take  an  imfmediate  decifion,  either  to 
furrender  to  the  garrifon,  or  to  hazard  the  attack- 
ing it,  though  almoft  double  his  numbers.  No, 
other  choice  remained,  as  all  means  of  retreat  were 
cut  off.  He  took  the  laft,  and  marched  with  all 
diligence,  in  order  to  furprife  the  garrifon,  before 
they  fliould  receive  any  intelligence  of  an  enemy 
being  afhore. 

The  place  where  he  landed  was  fix  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  town  and  fort ;  and,  in  the  line  of 
his  march,  he  had  a  narrow  defile  to  pafs ;  which, 
if  a  few  men  could  have  occupied,  his  whole 
fcheme  would  at  once  have  been  fruftrated.  But 
his  good  fortune  ferved  him  fo  effectually,  that  this 
important  pafs  was  unguarded.  He  arrived  in  time 
to  fecure  it,  and  inftantly  puihed  forward  wkh  all 
imaginable  fpeed. 

A  body  of  Irifh  troops,  in  the  fervice  of  France, 
were  the  principal  aftors  on  this  occafion.  They 
were  commanded  by  Count  Dillon,  who  ufed  fuch 
diligence,  that  he  arrived  at  the  town  before  fix  in 
the  morning.  A  party  belonging  to  the  garrifon 
was  at  this  time  exercifing  on  the  parade.  Mifta- 
king  the  Irifh,  from  the  fiinilitude  of  their  uni- 
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form,  for  their  own  people,  they  fuffered  tfrem  to 
approach  fo  near,  that  the  miftake  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  a  clofe  difcharge  had  been  made  by  the 
enemy,  which  killed  and  wounded  many. 

*  The  fuddennefs  of  the  furprife  throwing  them 
iiftmediately  into  diforder,  they  were  totally  dis- 
abled from  making  any  refiftance.     Colonel  Cock- 
burn,  commanding  officer  of  the  garrifon,  happen- 
ing at  that  inftant  to  come   upon  the  parade,  was 
made  prifoner.     Numbers  of  the  garrifon  battened 
in  the  mean  while  to  the  fort,  in  hope  of  making; 
an  effe&ual  ftand  there  againft  the  enemy.     But  the 
French  had  already  taken  pofleffion  of  the  gate,  and 
prevented   the  draw-bridge  from   being  raifed.— 
They  entered  the  fort,  which  being  furrendered  to 
them  by  thofe  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  it,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrifon,  which   was   difperfed  in 
various   places,  when  'apprized  of  this,  imagined 
the  enemy's  ftrength  to  be  very  coniiderable,  and 
too  great  to  be  refitted.     In  this  perfuafion,  they 
fubmitted  without  further  oppofition. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ifland  of  Statia  wa* 
retaken,  though  it  reflected  no  difgrace  on  the  va- 
lour of  the  Britifh  troops,  could  not  fail  to  caft  a 
fliade  on  that  military  vigilance  and  circumfpe&ion 
which  had  hitherto  charadterifed  them.  Their  fig- 
nal  deficiency  in  thefe  eflential  requifites  in  war, 
upon  this  qccafion,  expofed  them  to  univerfal  and* 
well  merited  cenfure. 

It  was  with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion  the  Marquis  of 
Bouille  took  this  opportunity  of  fignalifing  his  dif- 
intereftednefs  in  pecuniary  matters.  Among  the 
fpoils  that  fell  into  his  hands,  a  large  fum  of  money 
was  claimed  by  the  Britiih  commanding  officer,  as 
being  his  private  property  :  this  was  generoufly  re- 
ftored  to  him  by  the  Marquis ;  who  caufed,  in  the 
fame  manner,  whatever  had  belonged  to  Dutch  in- 
dividuatej  to  be  referved,  in  order  to  be  returned  to 
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them,  and  fuffered  nothing  to  be  feized  but  the 
produce  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  prizes  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  Englifti  when  they  captured  the 
ifland. 

The  opening  of  the  enfuing  year  was  no  lefs  un- 
favourable to  the  Englifli  on  the  continent  of  South 
America  :  where  the  fettlements  of  Demerary  and 
Iflequibo,  of  which  they  had  deprived  the  Dutch 
in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  were  now 
retaken  by  the  French. 

But  thefe  fucceffes  of  its  ancient  enemy,  though 
fufficiently  mortifying  to  the  Britifh  nation,  were 
quickly  followed  by  an  attempt  of  much  more  im- 
portance. The  enterprifing  difpofition  of  the  Mar- 
nuis  de  Bouille,  had  long  turned  his  views  to  the 
fubjugation  of  the  rich  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher, 
once  the  joint  pofleffion  of  both  the  French  and 
Englifti,  till  the  victorious  arms  of  the  latter  ex- 
pelled the  former  at  the  commencement  of  this  pre- 
sent century. 

Exclufive  of  the  value  of  this  fertile  ifle,  other 
motives  offered  themfelves  to  the  Marquis.  He 
knew  that  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  highly 
diffatisfied  at  the  feizure  of  their  property  on  the 
taking  of  Statia  from  the  Dutch.  He  was  alfo  well 
acquainted  with  their  difapprobation  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Britifh  government,  and  that  many 
of  them  did  not  fcruple  to  exprefs  the  moft  bitter 
refentment  on  thefe  various  accounts. 

Expediting  juftly  to  meet  with  little  rcfiftance 
from  a  difcontented  people,  he  formed  the  project 
of  attacking  this  ifland,  while  the  caufes  of  their 
complaints  were  £1111  frefli  in  their  remembrance. — 
Nor  was  it  othcrwife  in  a  condition  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  garrifon  confided  of  no  more  than 
fix  hundred  effective  regulars ;  while  the  force  that 
was  deftined  to  attack  it  amounted  to  eight  thou- 
sand excellent  troops,  and  the  fleet  to  accompany 
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th«m,  and  cover  the  fiege,  was  compofed  of  thirty'- 
tvvo  fhips  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Count  de 
Crafie,  -  whom  his  valour  and  good  fortune  in  North 
America,  during  the  preceding  campaign,  had  now 
rendered  a  very  formidable  enemy. 

The  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the  ifland  was  Brim- 
stone Hill,  fituated  on  the  fliore,  near  the  town  of 
Sandy  Point,  which  it  over-looks  and  commands. 
Some  fortifications  had  been  lately  conftruded  on 
the  fummit  of  that  hill ;  but  its  natural  ftrength  was 
its  beft  fecurity,  being  of  great  height,  and  of  fo 
difficult  an  accefs,  from  its  fleepnefs,  and  the  rug- 
gednefs  of  the  paths  leading  to  it,  that  an  afcent 
was  almoft  impracticable  againft  a  very  moderate 
force  to  defend  it. 

On  the  landing  of  the  French  army*  which  from 
the  greatnefs  of  its  force  could  not  be  prevented, 
nor  even  oppoled  with  fafety,  General  Frazer,  the 
commanding  officer,  retired  to  Brimftone  Hill. — 
The  whole  of-  his  ftrength,  befides  the  regulars 
above-mentioned,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  mi- 
litia, brought  to  his  affiftance  by  Governor  Shirley. 
But  twice  the  number  that  Compofed  the  garrifoa 
would  have  hardly  fufficed  for  a  proper  defence. 

The  French  having  made  good  their  landing  at 
Bafieterre,  the  principal  town  in  the  ifland,  advan- 
ced immediately  to  Brimftone  Hill,  which  they 
clofely  invefted  on  every  fide.  The  ill  fortune  of 
the  befieged  was  inftanced  upon  this  occafion  in  a 
moft  remarkable  manner.  Eight  brafs  twenty-four 
pounders,  with  fix  thoufand  balls  of  correfponding 
weight,  arid  two  large  brafs  mortars,  with  fifteen 
hundred  (hells,  had  been  carried  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  with  an  intent  to  convey  them  to  the  fum- 
mit :  but  through  fome  caufe  that  never  came  to 
•light,  they  were  left  in  that  fituation.  When  the 
enemy  were  landed,  it  was  too  late  to  fecure  them, 
and  they  fell  into  the  hands   of  the   French,  who 

without 
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without  this  unexpected  fupply,  would  have  been 
greatly  retarded  in  their  operations.  One  of  tb£ir 
Itorefhips,  loaded  with  the  principal  materials  for 
a  fiege,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  the 
fhore,  and  another  of  equal  confequence,  had  beep 
captured  by  the  fquadron  under  Admiral  Hood. 

This  vigilant  and  enterprifing  officer  lay  at  this 
time  at  Barbadoes,  againft  which  the  French 
firft  intended  to  diredt  their  motions,  but  had 
been  prevented  by  contrary  winds.  The  moment 
he  was  apprized  of  their  defign  upon  St.  Chrifto- 
pher,  he  halted  to  Antigua,  where  taking  on  board 
all  the  troops  that  could  be  fpared,  he  fleered  di- 
•redly  for  Baffeterre,  where  the. French  flefet  was  at 
anchor,  with  a  determination  to  attack  it,  though 
It  confifted  of  thirty-two  fhips  of  the  line,  and  his 
own  only  of  twenty-two :  but  the  confidence  he  ro- 
pofed  in  the  capacity  and  courage  of  his  officers 
and  men,  made  him  overlook  all  difadvantages. 

Arriving  off  Nevis  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  he  ordered  the  line  of  battle  to 
be  formed ;  but  was  prevented  from  the  profecu* 
tion  of  his  intent,  by  the  damage  two  of  his  capital 
fhips  received,  in  running  foul  upon  each  other. — 
This  accident  afforded  time  to  Count  de  Graffe  to 
put  to  fea,  and  make  his  preparations  for  an  en- 
gagement. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  at  day-break,  both  fleets 
being  in  fight,  Admiral  Hood,  in  order  to  com- 
pafe  the  point  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to  get 
between  the  enemy  and  the  ifland,  ftill  preferred 
the  appearance  of  an  attack  upon  the  French,  to  the 
end  of  drawing  them  further  out  to  fea.  The  ftra- 
tagem  fucceeded ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Britifh  Admi- 
ral had  a  fair  profpeft  of  gaining  the  anchorage  lefr 
by  the  enemy,  he  pufhed  for  it  with  all  diligence* 
aod  took  pofleffion  of  it.    This  was  undoubtedly, 
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in  the  Admiral's  own  words,  the  only  chance  he  had 
of  faving  th£  ifland,  if  it  could  be  laved. 

Count  de  Grafle,  on  perceiving  his  intent,  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  him,  by  cutting  off  his  rear : 
but  Commodore  Affleck,  affifted  by  his  two  feconds, 
Captain  Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Rooert  Manners,  re- 
ceived him  with  fo  vigorous  a  fire,  that  his  attempt 
was  totally  fruftrated,  with  great  lofs  of  men  on  his 
fide,  and  very  little  damage  on  the  other. 

Next  day  the  French  fleet  renewed  its  attack  01* 
the  Britifh  from  van  to  rear,  with  its  whole  force. 
The  conflict  lafted  two  hour?,  and  was  maintained 
with  great  fpirit  by  the  enemy ;  but  they  could  not 
make  any  impreffion.  After  ftieering  off,  they  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon,  and  made  a  lecond  attempt, 
but  as  ineffe&ual  as  the  firft. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  two  repulfes,  the  enemy 
kept  aloof,  and  left  the  Britifh  fquadron  in  quiet 
poffeffion  of  the  pofition  it  had  taken.  Their  lofs 
in  thefe  two  engagements  was  very  confiderable.— 
The  number  of  flain  muft  have  been  great,  as  no 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  of  their  wounded  were  fent 
afhore  to  Statia.  Many  of  their  fhips  were  much 
damaged ;  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Count  de  Graffe's 
own  fliip,  had  upwards  of  eighty  ftiot  holes,  and 
lay  during  the  next  day  on  the  heel,  employed  in 
repairing  them. 

The  condudt  of  Admiral  Hood  throughout  this 
remarkable  tranfuftion,  was  confidered  by  the  ableft 
judges  in  thefe  matters,  as  one  of  the  greateft  profef- 
fional  exertions  that  had  happened  during  the  whole 
war.  It  ftruck  the  enemy  with  the  highcft  admiration 
of  his  abilities,  and  with  no  little  apprehenfions  of 
them ;  it  ferved  to  confirm  the  impartial  world  ia 
the  opinion  it  had  formed,  that  the  naval  genius  of 
Britain  would  render  her  an  overmatch  for  all  her 
eneipjes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  were  carrying  on 
their  operations  againft  Brimftone  Hill  with  great 
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courage  and  a&ivity.  They  erefted  a  number  of 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  on  every 
fpot  of  ground  ffom  whence  it  could  be  annoyed.— 
They  had  eftablifhed  their  head-quarters  at  the 
town  of  Sandy  Point,  but  it  was  foon  reduced  to 
allies  by  the  fire  of  the  befieged. 

The  fatigue  undergone  by  the  French  was  excef- 
five,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  necef- 
fity  they  were  under  of  dragging  their  heavy  artil- 
lery to  the  eminences  on  which  it  was  to  be 
placed.  They  were  expofed  to  an  inceffant  fire 
from  the  garrifon,  who  incommoded  them  feverely 
in  all  their  approaches,  and  did  fuch  execution 
among  them,  that  they  dearly  purchafed  every  inch 
of  ground  they  were  able  to  gain. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  fituation 
and  circumftances  of  the  garrifon  at  Brimftone  Hill, 
two  officers,  the  one  belonging  tb  the  navy,  the 
other  to  the  army,  both  of  them  refolute  and 
intelligent  men,  were  difpatched  on  fliore,  and  found 
means  through  many  difficulties  to  execute  their 
commiffion.  The  meffage  they  brought  back  from 
General  Frazer,  was  in  the  ftile  of  the  old  warriors 
in  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries  :  General 
Prefcot  had  fent  him  word  of  his  arrival  with  fuc- 
cours ;  to  which  the  blunt  and  gallant  veteran  re- 
plied, that  as  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  with 
troops  to  his  affiftance,  he  fliould,  doubtlefs,  be 
glad  to  fee  him,  but  that  he  was  in  no  want  of  him 
or  them. 

This  fpirited  meffage  induced  the  Britifh  com- 
manders to  land  a  body  of  troops;  in  order,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  feize  on  fome  poll  that  might  enable 
them  to  impede  the  enemy's  operations.  An  en- 
gagement enfued  as  foon  as  they  were  put  alhore, 
wherein  they  had  the  advantage.  Next  day  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  advanced  upon  them,  at  the 
head  of  four  thoufand  men ;    but  found  General 
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Prfcfcot  fo  advantageoufly  pofted,  that  he  retired 
without  attacking  him,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
making  fuch  arrangements  as  were  neceffary  to  fe- 
cure  his  own  troop9  from  being  molefted  in  their 
operations  againft  the  garrifon. 

As  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the'enemy  rendered  an 
attempt  upon  them  impracticable,  the  detachment 
on  fhore  was  withdrawn.  Still,  however,  the  gar- 
rifon continued  its  defence  with  unabated  refolu- 
tion ;  in  hope,  that  as  foon  as  fufficient  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  they  would  immediately  proceed  to 
their  afliftance.  In  this  view  they  fupported  the 
hardfhips  and  continual  toil  that  were  daily  encreaf- 
ing,  with  lingular  perfeverance  and  fortitude. 

The  French  had  by  this  time  furrounded  th'em, 
in  a  manner,  with  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars, 
from  which  they  plied  them  day  and  night  with  an 
inceflant  fliower  of  fhot  and  fhells.  Tjiis  terrible 
operation  continued  three  weeks ;  during  which  all 
the  conftruftions  of  every  kind  upon  the  hill  were 
entirely  deftroyed,  and  the  garrifon  deprived  of  all 
fhelter. 

On  the  eighth  of  February,  they  made  their  dif- 
trefs  known  to  the  Britilh  commanders  on  board  the 
fleet,  by  means  of  the  fignals  agreed  upon.  The  ut- 
moft  endeavours  were  in  confequence  ufed,  to  in- 
form them,  that  if  they  could  poffibiy  hold  out  ten 
flays  longer,  it  was  highly  probable  the  ifland  would 
be  faved ;  as  the  motions  of  the  French  Admiral, 
and  proceedings  on  ihore  of  the  Marquis  de  Bou- 
ille,  indicated  a  defpair  of  fuccefs,  and  an  intention 
to  relinquifh  the  enterprize. 

The  various  efforts  that  were  made  to  con- 
vey this  intelligence  to  the  befieged  all  mifcarried, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  Admiral  Hood,  who 
left  no  expedient  untried  that  could  be  devifed,  to 
accomplilh  a  purpofe  he  had  fo  much  at  heart,  and 
from  whence  fo  much  was  expe&ed. 
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The  ficge  had  now  lafted  five  weefcs.    J-faraffetf 

by  unceafing  fatigue,  the  remains  of  the  garrifon 
were  unable  to  withftand  any  longer  the  intolerable 
duty  that  was  now  impoibd  upon  them  of  being  un- 
der arms  both  day  and  night.  Their  number  was 
fo  reduced,  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to 
refift  an  affault ;  and  this  was  hourly  looked  for, 
from  the  total  demolition  of  the  works  in  mcrft 
places,  and  almoft  all  the  guns  being  either  dis- 
mounted or  difabled. 

In  this  extremity  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  generdfity  the  Marquis  de  Bouillc 
had  difplayed  upon  fimilar  occafions,  was  a  fuffi- 
cient  inducement  to  afford  the  garrifon  ample  ex- 
pectation of  being  treated  with  all  manner  of  indul- 
gence. But  he  was  prompted  by  additional  mo- 
tives to  grant  them  every  requeft  they  could  make> 
in  order  tc*  fecure  as  foon  as  poffible  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  ifland.  The  arrival  of  Admiral  Rodney 
was  daily  expedted,  together  with  fuch  a  naval  re- 
inforcement as  would  place  the  Britifli  fleet  upon  a 
full  equality  at  leaft,  if  not  a  fuperiority  to  the 
French. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation were  favourable  in  the  higheft  degree.— 
They  were  the  fame  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  as 
thofe  granted  to  the  ifland  of  Dominico ;  and  the 
garrifon,  befides  the  honours  of  war,  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  England,  on  condition  of  not  ferv- 
ingagainft  France  or  its  allies  till  exchanged. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  with  a  magnanimity 
that  added  new  luftre  to  his  character,  complimented 
Governor  Shirley  and  General  Frazer  with  their  per- 
fonal  liberty.  His  expreflions  in  that  article  of  tlue 
capitulation  ^which  fpecified  this  favour,  did  equal 
honour  both  to  him  and  thofe  gentlemen. 

"  Out  of  fefpea,"  he  find,  "  to  the  courage 
and  determined  condud:  of  Generals  Shirley  and 

Frazer, 


Frafcer,  it  is  agreed  that  they  fhall  not  he  confi- 
de red  as  prifoners  of  war :  the  former  may  return 
to  his  government  of  Antigua,  and  the  latter  may 
continue  in  the  fervice  of  his  country;  being  happy 
to  teftify  this  mark  of  particular  efteem  for  thofe 
two  brave  officers." 

The  reduction  of  St.  Chriftopher  took  place  c» 
the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  in  the  ye^r  eighty- 
two. 

On  the  next  day  the  French  fleet  anchoring  off 
the  ifland  of  Nevis,  Admiral  Hood  judged  it  advi- 
fable  to  leave  the  road  of  Bafleterre,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  his  lhip*  in  a  fit  condition  for  fervice,  on 
the  junction  of  Admiral  Rodney,  of  which  he  was 
now  in  daily  expectation.  The  prefent  fuperiority 
of  Count  de  Grafle  rendered  all  further  naval  en- 
terprises imprudent,  until  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcement under  that  commander. 

In  order  to  difiodge  the  Britifh  fquadron,  the 
French,  as  foon  as  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher, began  to  eredt  batteries  of  guns  and  mortars 
on  a  height  that  commanded  the  road.  The  con- 
fideration  of  the  impoffibility  of  refitting  the  united 
attack  that  was  preparing  againft  him,  both  by 
land  and  fea,  together  with  the  want  of  Water  and 
refrefhments,  haftened  his  departure  to  Barbadoes* 
.where  he  determined  to  ftation  his  fquadron,  .an<l 
Mratch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  fuc- 
xefs  they  had  met  with  at  St.  Chriftopher  without  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  men-  Exclufive  of  thofe  who 
fell  in  the  engagements  with  the  Britifh  fquadron, 
Above  a  thoufand  were  flam  in  the  fiege  of  Brim- 
ftone  Hill,  befides  the  much  greater  numbers  that 
were  wounded,  and  whofe  recovery  in  a  climate  fo 
inimical  to  European  constitutions  as  the  Weft 
ladies  bave-.coaftajitly  .proved,  was,  of  courfe,  very 
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doubtful,  aftd  required  uncommon  care,  as  well  ad 
length  of  time* 

The  fortune  fcf  the  French  feemed  at  this  period 
to  be  fettled  on  fo  firm  a  foundation  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  that  no  accidents  were  apprehended  by 
them  of  a  nature  to  effed:  an  alteration  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Their  iflands  wete  full  of  as  excellent 
troops  as  France  had  been  able  to  furnifti  for  the  ex- 
peditions it  had  projected  againft  the  Britifh  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  exertions  of  Spain  to 
the  fame  intent  were  alfo  very  formidable.  Never  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  had  the  ftrength  of  thofe  two 
potent  monarchies  been  fo  confpicuoufly  difplayed. 
Their  naval  lift  was  computed  at  more  than  threefcore 
Ihips  of  the  line.  Thefc  were  attended  with  a  pro- 
digious multitude  of  frigates  and  armed  veffels. — 
With  this  immenfe  fofce,  they  entertained  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  the  Bri- 
tifh poifeffions  in  that  hemifphere. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifh  miniftry,  fully 
fenfiblc  df  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
was  preparing  a  ftrong  fquadron  for  their  relief.  It 
confided  of  fifteen  capital  fhips,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  Geofge  Rodney.  It  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes  on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  where  he 
formed  the  long  defired  jundtion  with  Sir  Samuel 
•Hood.  The  Britifh  fleet  now  confifting-  of  thir- 
ty-feyen  fail  of  the  line ;  both  Admirals  deter- 
mined to  put  to  fea,  and  intercept  the  convoy  of 
provifidns,  (lores,  and  ammunition,  that  was  on  its 
*  way  from  Breft  to  Martinico,  fof  the  fupply  of 
Count  de  Graffe's  fleet.  But  notwithftanding  the 
judicioufnefs  of  their  difpofitions,  the  convoy  had 
•the  addrefs*  to  elude  them,  by  dropping  to  leeward 
of  the  Britifh  fleet  during  the  night,  and  failing 
round  Guadaloupe;  from  whence  keeping  clofe 
with  the  land  of  Dominico,  it  arrived  fafe  in  the 
vbay  of  Port  Royal. 
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In  confequence  of  this  difappointment  Admiral 
Rodney  repaired  to  St.  Lucia,  where  he  took  in 
provifions  for  five  or  fix  months,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  follow  the  French  fleet  the  moment  it 
failed  out  of  Martinico,  wherever  it  fhould  diredfc 
its  courfe.  In  this  view,  a  number  of  frigates  were 
Rationed  off  that  ifiand,  to  give  notice  of  its  de- 
parture. 

The  defign  of  the  French  Admiral  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  diligence  to  Hifpaniola,  where  Don 
Solano  was  waiting  for  him  with  fixteen  fliips  of  the 
line,  and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces.  Thefe, 
added  to  the  French  fleet  and  troops,  were  to  have 
fotmed  a  joint  attack  upon  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica, 
With  this  objed  before  him,  he  made  it  his  utmoft 
care  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the  Engliih,  till 
he  had  joined  the  Spanifh  fleet,  when,  from  the 
fuperibrity  he  fhould  then  poflefs,  he  would  be  un- 
der no  apprehenfions  of  meeting  with  any  effectual 
obftru&ion  to  the  projects  he  was  commiflioned  to 
execute. 

The  great  importance  pf  preventing  this  jun&ion, 
and  of  forcing  him  to  an  engagement  before  it  took 
place,  was  obvious  to  the  Britifli  Admiral.  Until 
this  had  been  efte&ed,  the  iflands  yet  belonging  to 
Britain  could  not  look,  upon  their  condition  as  feT 
cure. 

To  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  the  Britifli  comman- 
ders, they  were  informed  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  of  April,  by  the  fignals  made  from  the 
frigates  of  obfervation,  that  the  French  ileet  was 
getting  under  way,  and  fleering  to  leeward.  Ad- 
miral Rodney  flood  immediately  after  the  enemy, 
and  came  up  with  them  off  Dominica  towards  the 
evening.  A  calm  prevented  any  motion  in  either 
fleet  till  the  next  day,  when  the  enemy,  favoured 
by  a  breeze,  made  for  Guadaloupe.  The  van  of 
the  Britifli  fleet  receiving  the  wind  foon  after,  fol- 
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lowed  them  with  all  diligence,  and  fetched  them 
near  enough  to  engage.  Count  de  Grafle  eagerly 
feized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  this  divifion 
of  the  Britiih  fleet,  while  fo  far  feparated  from  the 
fell ;  but  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  commanded  it, 
frithftood  him  with  a  flrmnefs  and  order  which  the 
enemy,  tho*  he  bore  down  upon  him  With  his  whole 
ftrength,  could  not  difcompofe.  He  had  at  one 
time  n©  lefs  than  feven  fhips  upon  him.  It  was 
noon  before  there  was  a  fufficiency  of  wind  to  carry 
$>art  of  the  Britiih  center  to  the  fupport  of  the 
van. 

Out  of  thirty-fix  fhips,  of  which  the  Britiih  fleet 
confifted  on  this  occafion,  only  twenty  could  come 
into  a&ion :  but  fuch  was  the  dull  and  gallantry 
with  which  they  maintained  fo  unequal  a  conflict, 
that  notwithstanding  Count  de  Grafle's  whole  fleet* 
confiding  of  thirty-four  fail  of  the  line,  lay  upon 
them,  the  damages  it  received  were  far  greater  than 
thofe  it  occafioned.  The  principal  lols  was  that 
of  Captain  Bayne  of  the  Alfred,  an  officer  of  great 
merit. 

The  Britiih  rear  edging  up  at  length  to  the 
center,  the  French  Admiral  drew  his  Ihips  out  of 
$&ion,  and  continued  to  keep  at  fuch  a  diftance,  at 
defeated  all  endeavours  to  near  him. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  were  fpent  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  weathering  Guadaloupe,  Towards 
the  evening  of  this  day  Tome  of  the  headmoft  ihips  of 
the  Britiih  fleet  approached  fo  near  to  one  of  the  ene* 
toy's,  that  had  fuffered  confiderably  in  t^e  late  adtion* 
that  it  muft  have  been  taken,  had  not  Count  deGraffe 
bore  down  with  his  whole  fleet  for  its  prefervation. 
Tfte  movement  he  made  fqr  this  purpofe  brought 
hiin  fo  near  to  the  Britiih  fleet,  that  Admiral  Rod- 
ney conceived  immediate  hope  of  being  able  tq. 
force  him  to  aftion  the  next  day.  With  this  intent 
fte  made  fuch  difpofitions  during  the  night,  that  it 
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was  plain,  at  Weak  of  day,  that  it  was  no  longer 
Jn  the  enemy's  power  to  avoid  an  engagement. 

Not  one  moment  was  loft  in  putting  into  execu- 
tion the  long  determined  method  of  engaging  the 
enemy.  The  fignal  for  clofe  battle  was  thrown  out, 
and  obeyed  with  univerfal  readinefs  by  every  fliip 
in  the  fleet.  The  adtion  commenced  about  feven  in 
the  morning,  by  Admiral  Drake's  divifion.  Ran- 
ging up  as  "near  as  poflible  to  the  enemy,  not  a  gun 
was  fired  from  the  Britifh  fleet,  till  it  had  approach- 
ed them  fufficiently  for  every  ihot  to  do  execution ; 
When  fuch  a  fire  began,  and  laded  throughout 
the  whole  fight,  as  the  oldeft  feamen  in  both  fleets 
confefled  they  had  never  witnefled  before.  The 
Formidable,  Admiral  Rodney's  ihip,  difcharged  in 
the  courfe  of  this  terrible  conflict  near  eighty  broad- 
fides. 

The  force,  deftined  for  the  expedition  againfl: 
Jamaica,  was  distributed  on  board  the  French  fleet. 
Hence  their  ihips  were  fo  crouded,  that  the  (laugh- 
ter among  them  was  prodigious.  This  force  was 
little  fhort  of  fix  thouland  men,  and  the  lofs  it  fuf- 
tained  on  this  day,  almoft  ruined  it  as  entirely,  as 
if  it  had  been  completely  defeated  at  land. 

The  battle  was  fought  ort  both  fides  with  a  fpi» 
rit  and  determination,  worthy  of  the  chara&er  of  two 
brave  and  rival  nations,  who  feemed,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  to  ufe  Admiral  Rodney's  expreflion,  to  look 
upon  the  honour  of  their  country  as  eflentially 
concerned  in  the  event  of  this  day. 

The  fight  had  continued  with  equal  refolution, 
and  without  any  apparent  fnperiorfcy  of  fuccefs,  till 
between  twelve  and  one,  when  Admiral  Rodney, 
perceiving  an  opportunity  of  breaking  afunder  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle,  refolvcd  to  improve  it  tQ 
the  utmoft  of  his  power.  In  his  ownfhip  of  ninety 
guns,  feconded  by  two  others  of  the  fame  rate,  and 
one  of  feventy.four,  he  bore  down  upon  their  cen- 
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ter,  and  penetrated  through  it.  He  was  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  his  divifion,  and  wearing  round* 
clofe  upon  the  enemy,  effectually  feparated  their 
fleets. 

To  increafe  the  diforder  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  this  bold  and  unexpected  motion,  Admi- 
ral Drake  in  the  van,  was  directed  by  fignal  to 
tack,  and  gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy.  This  be- 
ing effected  with  great  expertnefs  and  celerity,  the 
confufion  became  general  throughout  the  French 
fleet.  The  van  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifh  the  line, 
but  with  no  fuccefs  ;  and  their  rear  was  fo  entirely 
routed,  that  no  hope  remained  of  recovering  its 
order.  The  rear  divifion,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Hood,  coming  up  on  this  juncture,  completed  the 
enemy's  defeat,  and  rendered  it  irretrievable. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  the  behaviour  of  the 
French  Admiral  was  firm  and  intrepid  in  the  high- 
eft  degree.  With  his  own  and  the  other  ihips  in 
the  center,  he  withftood  till  evening  all  the  efforts 
of  the  various  ihips  that  attacked  him.  Captain 
Cornwallis,  in  the  Canada  of  feventy-four  guns, 
fignalized  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner,  by  the 
bravery  with  which  he  engaged  him  during  the 
fpace  of  two  hours ;  but  Count  de  Graffe  continued 
his  refiftance  with  as  much  obftinacy,  as  if  the  fuc- 
cefs of  the  day  had  fltll  remained  doubtful. 

He  perfifted  in  this  manner,  facing  with  the  moft 
admirable  undauntednefs  the  repeated  attempts  that 
were  made  upon  him,  from  every  quarter,  till  paft 
fix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Admiral  Hood's,  ap- 
proach did  not  alter  his  determination  :  He  bore  a 
heavy  fire  from  him  during  fomc  time,  without 
any  appearance  of  yielding  ;  and  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter a  dreadful  definition  of  his  people,  that  he 
confented  at  lait  to  ftrike.  He  and  two  more  werq 
the  only  men  left  Handing  upon  the  upper  deck. 

Ho 
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He  was  not  the  only  man  however  who  behaved 
in  this  refolute  manner.  Several  French  captains  dis- 
played an  intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  their  refpec- 
tive  fhips,  after  the  rout  had  commenced,  which  did 
them  the  more  honour,  as  from  the  fuccefs  gained 
by  the  Englifli,  thefe  were  now  enabled  to  attack 
them  with  great  advantages.  The  Captain  of  the 
Glorieux  did  not  yield  till  all  his  matts  were  ihot 
away,  and  his  veffel  was  unable  to  make  any  de- 
fence. The  Captain  of  the  Csefar,  after  his  fhip 
had  been  battered  to  pieces,  and  his  enfign-ftaff 
lhot  away,  ordered  his  colours  to  be  nailed  to  the 
maft,  inflexibly  refolved  never  to  ftrike.  He  con- 
tinued fighting  accordingly  till  he  was  flain.  When 
his  fliip  furrendered,  it  was  almoft  a  wreck.  Other 
French  officers  a&ed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  courage  exhibited  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
BritWh  officers,  was  fuch,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  who  deferved  the  higheft  praife.  Exclufive  of 
the  commanders,  to  whole  valour  and  fkill  muft  be 
chiefly  afcribed  the  fuccefs  of  the  day,  Captains 
Cornwallis  and  Inglefield  diftinguifhed  themfelves ; 
the  firft  by  taking  the  He&or,  a  ihip  of  the  fame 
force  as  his  own,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the 
capture  of  Count  de  Graffe's  Ihip ;  the  fecond  by 
engaging  and  utterly  difabling  the  Csefar,  a  veflel 
of  equal  ltrength  to  that  which  he  commanded. 

"  Never  did  France,  fince  the  famous  battle  at 
La  Hogue,  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  fuftain  fo  compleat  and  ruinous  a  defeat  as  on 
this  memorable  day.  Their  fleet,  according  to  the 
accounts  that  afterwards  tranfpired,  was  by  their 
own  confeffion  almoft  ruined  ;  and  their  lofs  in  men 
amounted  to  an  abfolute  carnage.  The  number  of 
thofe  who  were  actually  flain  in  this  engagement, 
and  that  of  the  ninth,  was  computed  at  three  thou- 
sand, and  the  wounded  at  near  double  that  propor- 
tion. What  rendered  this  computation  not  impro- 
bable 
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bable  was,  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  men  were 
killed  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  that  in  fe- 
veral  French  fhips  fingly,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  were  outright  flain. 

This  deftruftion  among  the  French  was  the  more 
aftoniihing,  as  in  the  Britifli  fleet  the  lofs  did  not  ex- 
ceed eleven  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
officers  of  diftin&ion  who  fell,  were  Capt.  Blair  of 
the  Anfon,  and  Lord  Robert  Manners  of  the  Refo- 
lution,  both  of  them  officers  of  the  higheft  defert. 
The  latter  was  the  fon  to  the  late  illuftrious  Mar- 
quis of  Granby. 

It  was  the  general  obfervation  of  the  world,  that 
the  Brittfh  feamen  made  good  upon  this  occafion 
their  boaft,  that  whenever  they  fixould  bring  the 
enemy  to  clofe  fight,  the  day  would  be  their  own. 
The  perfeverance  and  obftinacy  with  which  they 
flood  to  their  guns,  and  the  alacrity  and  confidence 
of  victory  they  exhibited,  from  the  moment  they 
found  themfelves  in  clofe  aftion,  were  a  matter  of 
aftonifhment,  as  well  as  of  animation,  even  to  their 
own  officers. 

This  important  vidtory  was  the  more  confpicu- 
ous,  as  upon  a  candid  examination  of  the  circum- 
{lances  of  the  fight,  it  appears,  that  the  real  fuperi- 
ority  in  number  of  lhips  during  the  adtion  was  on  the 
fide  of  the  French.  Their  fleet,  according  to  their 
own  accbunt,  confided  of  thirty-four  fhips  of  the 
line.  The  Britifh  exceeded  it  only  by  two ;  but 
fix  fhips  of  its  rear  divifion  were  prevented  from 
coming  up  through  want  of  wind. 

The  lois  of  ihipping  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
amounted  to  five  taken ;  three  of  feventy-four 
gun&,  of  which  the  complement  was  nine  hundred 
jnen  each,  and  one  of  fixty-four  and  feven  hundred 
end  fifty.  Another  of  their  line  was  reported  to  be 
funk.  But  that  fliip,  of  which  the  lofs  (truck  the 
French  with  the  deepeft  concern,  was  the  Ville  de 
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Paris,  fo  called  from  the  city  of  Paris  having  built 
it  at  its  own  cxpence,  and  made  a  prefent  of  it  to 
the  late  King.'  It  had  coft  four  millions  of  French 
livres,  and  was  efteemed  the  raoft  magnificent  fliip 
in  France.  It  carried  one  hundred  and  ten  guns, 
and  had  on  board  at  its  departure  from  Martinico, 
thirteen  hundred  men,  including  marines  and  land 
fbldiers. 

It  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  that  the  French 
fleet  was  under  the  command  of  three  of  the  braveft 
and  moil  efteemed  officers  in  France ;  the  Count  de 
Graffe,  M.  de  Vaudreuille,  and  M.  de  Bougainville, 
whofe  naval  abilities,  as  well  as  perfonal  valour, 
were  univerfally  acknowledged. 

This  was  a  truly  unfortunate  day  to  Count 
de  Graffe.  He  loft  at  once  by  this  defeat  all  the 
benefits  refulting  from  his  late  fuccefles.  He  had 
by  his  dexterous  management  provided  for  the  fafc* 
ty  of  a  large  convoy  that  failed  with  him  from  Mar- 
tinico, of  which  the  defoliation  was  to  the  French 
ports  in  Hifpaniola,  and  the  prefei  vation  of  which 
was  of  immenfe  confequence  at  the  prefent  junc* 
ture.  He  had  fo  far  difappointed  the  endeavours 
to  come  up  with  his  fleet,  and  was  fo  much  out  of 
reach,  that  the  Britifh  commanders  almoft  deipaired 
of  being  able  to  overtake  him.  In  thefecircumftances 
he  might  have  held  on  his  courfe  unmolefted  to 
Cape  Francois,  the  place  appointed  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanifh  armaments.  Here 
arrived,  he  would  have  been  at  full  liberty  to 
enter  on  the  execution  of  thofe  defigns  with  which 
he  was  entrufted,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  have 
been  in  the  command  of  fuch  a  flrength  as  would 
have  fet  him  above  all  danger.  Had  the  whole 
Britifh  naval  power  in  the  Weft  Indies  been  collect- 
ed for  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  him,  he  ftill  would 
have  retained  a  fuperiority  fufEcient  to  have  carried 
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on  the  attempts  he  had  in  view,  and  which  it  would 
Have  been  highly  difficult  to  prevent  him  from  pro- 
fecuting. 

All  thefe  important  objefts  were  given  up  in  a 
fatal  hour.  For  the  fake  of  faving  a  crippled  (hip, 
he  expofed  himfelf  to  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  which, 
had  it  not  befallen  him,  he  ftill  would  have  juftly 
dcferved ;  thus  lofing  by  one  wrong  ftep,  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gained,  and  the  ftill  greater  of 
fchich  he  had  the  profpedt  and  probability. 

Such  were  the  complaints  and  cenfures  to  which 
his  ill  fortune  fubje&ed  the  Count  de  Graffe  among 
his  countrymen.  He  exculpated  himfelf  on  the 
Other  hand,  by  alledging,  that"  the  fleet  under 
his  command  was  fully  a  match  for  that  under 
Admiral  Rodney ;  efpecially  confidering  the  dama- 
ges it  had  fuftaincd  in  its  engagement  with  him  on 
the  ninth,  three  days  only  previous  to  that  he  was 
now  blamed  for  having  hazarded.  Under  fuch  cir- 
ciimftances,  it  would  have  been  a  difgrace  to  France 
to  have  loft  a  fhip  of  the  line,  without  attempting 
to  protect  it  again  ft  the  enemy. 

In  the  opinion  of  reafonable  people,  thq  French 
Admiral  was  fully  acquitted  of  the  foregoing  charges. 
His  cfcndtitt  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  was  juftifiable  in  every  rcfpedt.  His  difpofi- 
tions  were  proper  and  judicious,  and  his  behaviour 
in  the  day  of  battle  did  him  the  higheft  credit.  He 
mi^ht  be  accounted  unfortunate,  but  by  no  means 
faulty. 

The  flying  enemy  were  clofely  purfued  by  Com- 
modore Affleck,  and  the  ihips  in  company  with 
him.  He  kept  up  a  vigorous  tire  upon  them,  and 
continued  the  chace  till  dark.  On  the  morning  of 
the  next  day  they  were  entirely  out  of  fight.  They 
had  fled  in  a  variety  of  directions,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  elude  and  elcape  purfuit.  Some  took  their 
courfe  even  fo  far  to  leeward  as  the  Dutch  ifland  of 
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Curaflba,  bordering  on  the  Spanifh  coaft  of  South 
America.  The  greater  number  colleding  them- 
felves  into  a  fquadron  of  twenty-three  or  four  fail  of 
the  line,  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Cape  Fran- 
cois. 

This  was  all  that  remained  in  a  body  of  the  for- 
midable fleet  that  had  lately  occafioned  fo  much 
trerror  in  the  Britifh  iflands.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  if  night  had  not  interpofed,  hardly  any 
-would  have  been  able  to  effedt  an  efcapc. 

As  foon  as  it  was  light,  Admiral  Rodney  prepa- 
red for  the  immediate  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  calm,  which  lafted  three  days. 
A  number  of  frigates  and  light  vefiels  were  dif- 
patched  in  the  mean  time  to  explore  the.  harbours 
in  the  neighbouring  French  iflands  :  when  it  being 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  failed  to   leeward, 
Sir  Samuel  Hood's  divifion  was  difpatched  in  queft 
of  them.     He  ufed  fo  much  diligence,  that  on  the 
next  day  after  leaving  the  fleet,  he  discovered  five 
of  their  ihips  making  towards  the  Mona  Paflage, 
between  the  Eaft  end  of  Hifpaniola  and  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Rico.    The  Valiant,  of  feventy-four  guns, 
Capt.  Goodall,  being  a  great  way  a-head  of  the  di- 
vifion, which  was  becalmed,  availed  himfelf  of  a 
favourable  breeze  to  crofs  over  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous flioals  of  Cape  Roxo  in  purfuit  of  them, — 
Coming  up  with  two   Ihips  of  the   line,    within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  land,  and  fearing   their 
companies  might  attempt  to  run  afhore  and  burn 
them,  he  refolved  to  attack  them  without  delay. — 
After  little  more  than  an  hour's  a&ion,  he  carried 
both,  with  an  inconfiderable  lofs  on  his  fide.     But 
they  fuffered  exceedingly  in  their  mafts  and  rigg- 
ing, and  their  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  one 
hundred. 

The  capture  of  thefe  two  Ihips,  both  of  which 
carried  fixty-four  guns,  and  fix  hundred  men,  did 
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figtial  honour  to  Capt.  Goodall,  whofe  gallantry 
and  good  conduct  were  equally  difplayed  in  this 
daring  attion.  Of  the  other  three  vefiels,  which 
were  frigates,  only  oneefcaped  the  fliips  that  pur* 
fued  them. 

After  the  performance  of  this  important  fervice, 
Admiral  Hood's  divifion  rejoined  the  fleet  off  Cape 
Tiberoon;  where  he  was  left  with  twenty-five 
ihips  of  the  line  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  enemy,  who  were  afiembling  at 
Ca,pe  Francois  in  great  numbers,  and  colle&ing  the 
remains  of  their  ihattered  fleet.  Notwithftandiog 
their  late  defeat,  their  ftrength  was  yet  very  formi- 
dable ;  it  confifted  of  twenty-four  French,  and  fix- 
teen  Spaniih  fail  of  the  line,  the  latter  entirely  frefli 
from  port.  The  troops  were  between  ten  and 
twelve  thoufand  regulars,  befides  marines  and  vo- 
lunteers from  their  iflands.  A  ftrong  fquadron  was 
alfo  daily  cxpe&ed  from  France,  under  M.  de 
Guichen,  With  a  large  military  reinforcement.  All 
thefe  circumftances  concurred  to  render  the  enemy, 
though  defeated,  yet  very  dangerous,  and  to  make 
it  heceffary  to  be  prepared  for  all  events. 

To  this  purpofe,  Admiral  Rodney  now  repaired 
to  Jamaica  with  all  poffible  expedition ;  as  well  to 
provide  for  its  full  fecurity,  as  to  fuperintend  the 
repair  of  the  damages  many  of  his  ihips  had  receiv- 
ed in  the  late  adtion.  They  were  accordingly  re- 
fitted with  fo  much  diligence,  that  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  at  that  iiland,  which  was  towards  the 
clofe  of  April,  he  was  able  to  difpatch  fuch  a  rein- 
forcement to  Admiral  Hood,  that  the  enemy  did 
not  dare  to  venturp  out  of  their  ports,  notirith- 
ftanding  their  fupenority  in  number.  They  feemed 
to  have  loft  both  the  fpirit  to  attempt,  and  the  ex- 
pectation to  fucceed,  in  any  enterprife  againft  tke 
.fleets  or  poffeffioas  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Welt 
ladies. 

In 
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In  this  manner  were  fruftrated  the  defigns  of 
France  and  Spain  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
firft  were  now  bereaved  of  almoft  every  means 
they  had  prepared  for  their  profecution.  Befides 
the  deprivation  of  eight  of  their  principal  ihips,  and 
the  Shattered  condition  of  many  of  the  reft,  they 
had  loft  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging  to 
their  troops,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  together 
with  thirty-fix  chefts  full  of  money,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  military  in  their  intended  expeditions* 
Thus,  had  they  been  inclined  to  perfift  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  undertakings,  they  muft  have  chiefly 
depended  on  the  refources  of  their  Spanifh  allies. 
But  thefe  partook  fo  deeply  of  the  impreflion  thai 
had  been  made  by  the  late  difafter,  that  they  did 
not  feem  in  the  lead  difpofed  to  a&  with  any  vi- 
gour for  its  reparation.  They  fhortly  after  return- 
ed to  the  Havannah,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  em- 
bracing any  meafures,  for  the  prefent,  but  fuch  as 
were  requifite  for  their  own  fafety. 

The  news  of  this  fignal  vi&ory  arriving  in  Eu- 
rope at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  all  people  was 
taken  up  with  the  immenfe  preparations  .carrying 
on  againft  Great  Britain  and  her  foreign  dependen- 
cies, ftruck  them  with  the  greater  aftonilhment,  as 
they  had  been  given  to  underftand  by  the  emiflaries 
and  adherents  to  France  and  Spain,  that  it  was  paft 
all  poffibility  for  Britain  to  withftand  the  effort* 
that  would  be  made  againft  its  pofieffions  in  the 
American  feas.  The  enumeration  of  their  land  and 
naval  forces  that  were  to  be  employed  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  filled  all  their  people  at  home,  and 
their  numerous  partifans  abroad,  with  the  utmoft 
exultation,  and  occafioned  the  raoft  ferious  alarm 
in  Britain,  and  among  the  few  friends  of  confe- 
quence  it  had  in  Europe. 

It  was  therefore  with  unfpeakable  furprife  that 
the  European  ftates   were  apprized  of  an  event 

that 
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that  was  wholly  unexpe&ed,  and  even  confidered 
in  fome  meafure,  by  many,  as  impofEble,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe.of  things.  It  wrought  an  immedi- 
ate change  in  every  court  of  Europe  :  they  no  longer 
beheld  Great  Britain  with  the  lame  eye.  It  had 
lately  been  pronounced  on  the  brink  of  inevitable 
ruin,  and  its  fall  portended  as  the  neceflary  con- 
clufion  of  the  numberlefs  difficulties  in  which  it 
had  fo  long  been  involved.  But  now  a  new  lan- 
guage was  held,  and  different  ideas  took  place  every 
where.  The  menacing  boafts  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  reprefentations  of  their  vaft  ftrength,  loft 
all  force  and  credit.  Experience,  it  was  now 
laid,  fully  fhowed,  that  the  fuperiority  of  which 
they  made  fuch  a  parade,  was  much  greater  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  effeft ;  and  that  when  put  to  a  fair 
trial,  they  were  not  able  to  encounter  Great  Bri- 
tain. Fleets  might  be  .conftru&ed,  and  people  found 
to  man  them,  but  the  valour  and  fkill  of  Britifli 
feamen  would  (till  render  them  invincible. 

Such  were  the  opinions  and  difcourfes  of  the  dif- 
interefted  part  of  fociety.  Even  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  influence  of  France  was  notorious,  the 
expectations  that  had  been  raifed  in  her  favour  to- 
tally vanifhed ;  and  the  perfuafion  that  had  main- 
tained its  ground  only  among  a  few,  that  Great 
Britain  would  terminate  the  contefl  to  her  honour, 
now  became  current  and  popular  every  where. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  fame  time  by  many,  that 
as  the  year  eighty-one,  which  had  begun  with  fair 
profpedts  on  the  fide  of  Britain  in  North  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  had  ended  greatly  to  its  dif- 
advantage ;  in  the  fame  manner,  the  year  eighty- 
two,  which  had  opened  with  the  moft  flattering 
promifes  to  France  and  its  allies,  had  produced  the 
moft  unpropitious  event  that  had  hitherto  befallen 
the  confederacy  againft  Britain. 

This 
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,  ^rkls  event  may  be  faid  to  have  entirely  decided 
the  fate  of  the  war  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  the  affair 
at  York  Town  had  in  the  preceding  campaign  feu 
tted  the  deftiny  of  the  Colonies* 
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Tranfaftions  in  the  European  Seas. — French  and  Spani- 
ards repulfed  at  Gibraltar. — Lord  Howe  relieves  it. 

1782. 

DURING  the  winter  of  the  year  eighty-one, 
the  various  powers  in  combination  againft 
Great  Britain  were  bufily  employed  in  forming  a 
variety  of  plans  to  diftrefs  it  in  every  vulnerable 
part.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Americans  had  highly 
iaifed  the  fpirit  and  confidence  of  her  numerous 
eriemies.  They  proje&ed  a  general  union  of  all 
their  naval  forces,  with  which  they  made  no  doubt 
of  overwhelming  all  refiftance,  and  becoming  ab- 
folute  mailers  of  the  fea. 

Their  plan  was,  it  feems,  to  feiedt  their  befl: 
ihips  and  fcamen,  and  to  invade  the  Channel  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  deter  the  Britifli  home  force  from 
venturing  to  face  them.  To  this  intent,  threefcore 
ihips  of  the  line,  compofed  of  the  largeft  and  beft 
conftrudted  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were 
to  take  pofleffion  of  the  narrow  feas,  while  a  nu- 
merous lift  of  frigates  ihould  occupy  every  track 
frequented  by  the  trading  fleets,  or  veflels  of  this 
ifland. 

Nor  did  their  intentions  reft  here  : — A  number 
of  troops  were  at  the  fame  time  to  have  been  diftri- 
buted  on  board  their  Channel  fleet ;  which,  as  op- 
portunity ferved,  were  to  have  made  defcents  on 
different  parts  of  the  neighbouring  coaft ;  and  even, 
if  they  faw  any  prolpeft  of  fuccecding,  to  have  made 
attempts  of  the  molt  ferious  nature. 

In  the  midft  of  this  perilous  fituation,  the  Bri- 
tifh itjinifty   prepared  with  its  ufual  vigilance  and 
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determination  for  the  worft  that  might  happen. — 
Exclusive  of  the  powerful  bodies  of  regulars,  and 
excellently  difciplined  militia,  that  were  ftationed 
wherever  any  danger  of  an  attempt  on  fliore  might 
be  apprehended,  fuch  a  judicious  arrangement  was 
made  of  the  naval  forces  remaining  for  domeftic 
defence,  that  notwithstanding  the  alarming  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  enemy,  means  were  found  to  provide 
for  the  commercial  navigation  of  Britain  in  every 
quarter,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  face  and  repel  hos- 
tilities wherever  they  were  exercifed. 

The  chief  objefls  of  attention  in  this  arduous  cri- 
fis,  were  to  prevent  the  jun&ion  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
with  thofe  of  France  and  Spain,  to  intercept  their  ■ 
trade  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  protedt  that  of  Britain  in 
thofe  feas ;  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  at  this  period  in 
great  danger,  and  to  cut  off  thofe  fupplies  that 
France  was  now  preparing  to  fend  to  her  fleets  and 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

All  thefe  were  objedts  of  equal  and  indifpenfible 
neceffity,  and  required  the  utmoft  watchfulnefs  and 
diligence,  in  their  execution.  The  laft,  in  particu- 
lar, demanded  the  mod  immediate  and  vigorous 
exertion.  Eighteen  large  veflels  were  loading  at 
Breft  with  provifions,  and  warlike  neceflaries  of  all 
kinds,  and  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce 
M.  de  Suffrein  in  India.  They  were  efcorted  by 
two  fhips  of  feventy-four  guns,  one  of  fixty-four, 
and  fome  frigates. 

Intelligence  of  the  intended  departure  of  this  con- 
voy arrived  in  time  to  difpatch  twelve  fail  of  the 
line,  under  Admiral  Barrington,  in  queft  of  it. 
He  fell  in  with  it  on  the  twentieth  of  April : 
the  French  endeavoured  to  avoid  him,  but 
were  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  in  order  to  favour 
their  efcape,  the  largeft  of  their  men  of  war  was 
compelled  to  ftand  an  engagement  with  the  Foud- 
royant,  Captain  Jarvis,  which  was  the  only  fhip  in 
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the  Britifh  fquadron  that  had  been  able  to  come  Up 
with  them.  It  lafted  an  hour,  during  which  the 
ilaughter  on  board  the  French  fliip,  and  the  da- 
mage done  to  it,  was  very  great  in  proportion  to  that 
fpace  of  time.  More  than  eighty  men  were  killed, 
and  a  much  greater  number  wounded,  when  the 
ftruck  to  the  Foudroyant,  of  which  the  lofs  was  fo 
inconfideratble,  that  only  a  few  men  were  wounded, 
not  one  of  whom  died;  a  circumftance  unprece- 
dented in  fo  ftiarp,  though  ihort  an  engagement. 

In  the  mean  time  the  chace  continued  with  great 
vigour.  Captain  Maitland  fell  in  with,  and  took 
a  ftiip  of  fixty-four  guns ;  twelve  of  the  convoy  were 
alfo  captured.  The  value  of  their  cargoes  was  im- 
menfe  in  regard  to  the  purpofe  of  their  destination. 
The  number  of  prifoners  exceeded  two  thoufand,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  were  regular  troops. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  fquadron  having  fecured  one 
of  the  moft  effeirtial  objefts  in  view,  it  next  be- 
came neceffaf  y  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Dutch, 
who  lay  in  great  force  at  the  Texet,  with  the  Rou- 
ble intent  of  convoying  their  trade  to  the  Baltic, 
and  of  forming  afterwards  a  junction  with  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  their  French  and  Spanifh  allies^ 

Twelve  ftiips  of  the  line  failed  from  Portfmourb 
to  the  coaft  of  Holland  under  Lord  Howe.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  his  approach,  the'  Dutch 
fleet,  which  was  already  at  fea,  on  its  propofed 
voyage,  returned  immediately  into  port.  After 
tfruifing  three  weeks  in  thefe  feas,  during  whicb 
the  enemy  remained  within  the  Texel,  a  danger- 
oils  and  epidemic  illnefs  breaking  out  in  his  fquad- 
ron, Lord  Howe  returned  to  Portfmouth,  where 
diligent  preparations*  were  making  to  put  the  Chan- 
nel fleet  in  a  proper  condition  to  face  the  great  naval 
force  that  was  fhortly  expected  on  the  Britifh  coaft. 

Two  powerful  fquadrons,  one  of  French,  the 
other  of  Spanifh  (hips,  had  joined  at  Cadiz ;  from 
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Whence  they  proceeded  in  company  to  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  in  expectation 
of  being  reinforced  by  another  fquadron  from  Breft. 
While  cruifing  in  thefe  latitudes,  they  met  with  a 
numerous  convoy  of  Britiih  Ihips  for  Newfound- 
land and  Canada,  fifteen  of  which  fell  into  their 
bands. 

Information  arriving  that  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
♦chantment  was  on  its  way  from  Jamaica,  the  pro- 
tection of  it  became  a  matter  of  fuch  importance, 
that  notwithftanding  the  vaft  number  of  the  enemy 
waiting  to  intercept  it,  it  was  refolved  that  the  ftiip* 
in  readinefs  fliould  forthwith  put  to  fea.  They 
amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty-two  fail  of  the 
line,  but  they  were  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  and 
Admirals  Barrington,  Rofs,  and  Kempenfelt. 

Never  were  the  naval  abilities  of  Lord  Howe 
more  fully  experienced  than  upon  this  critical 
occafion.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  more 
than  double  his  own ;  yet  his  difpofitions  were  fo 
mafterly,  that  they  were  unable  to  circumvent 
him;  and  he  frustrated  their  defigns  upon  the 
Jamaica  fleet,  fo  completely,  that  it  arrived  in  per- 
fect fafety  at  the  different  places  of  its  destination. 

The  reputation  obtained  by  thefe  brilliant  exerr 
tions,  was  clouded,  however,  by  the  moft  melan- 
choly event  that  had  befallen  the  Britiih  navy  fines 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  diftrefs  to  which  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar 
was  at  this  time  reduced,  required  fuch  inftant  re- 
lief, that  every  expedition  was  ufed  in  preparing  as 
ftrong  a  fleet  for  that  important  purpofe  as  could  be 
colie&ed.  It  confiftedof  the  belt  and  ftouteft  Ihips 
in  the  Britiih  navy.  Among  thefe  was  the  Royal 
George,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  efteemed 
the  nobleft  fhip  in  the  fervice.  It  had  been  the 
favourite  of  Lord  Hawke,  and  other  great  naval 
offiiers,  and  had  done  effeitfial  fervice  on  a  variety 
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of  important  occafions.  It  was  undergoing  at  this 
time  fome  repairs,  and  an  examination  of  its  condi- 
tion, which  required  it  to  be  fomewhat  laid  on  the 
fide ;  but  neither  of  them  were  fo  confiderable  as  to 
oblige  the  company  to  quit  her,  or  to  take  out  her 
guns  or  (lores,  or  equipments  of  any  kind.  She 
was  therefore  full  of  people ;  not  only  her  own  com- 
plement of  men  was  on  board,  but  numbers  of 
others,  women  and  children  efpecially,  who  were 
come  to  take  leave  of  their  hufbands  and  fa- 
thers before  their  departure.  While  the  workmen 
were  bufied  in  the  manner  defcribed,  a  gale  of  wind 
fuddenly  arofe,  which  laid  her  entirely  on  the  fide  : 
her  ports  being  all  open,  the  water  rulhed  in  from 
all  parts,  and  Ihe  funk  in  a  few  minutes.  Of  the 
numbers  Ihe  contained  at  this  unfortunate  hour, 
amounting,  it  was  thought,  to  near  a  thoufand, 
not  above  four  hundred  were  faved. 

But  the  lofs  which  was  mod  felt  and  lamented, 
as  -being  irreparable  at  this  critical  feafon,  was  that 
of  Admiral  Kcmpenfeit,  and  the  many  brave  officers 
and  failors  who  perifhed  with  him.  No  veflel  in  the 
fleet  had  a  greater  proportion  of  ablefeamen :  he  him- 
felf  was  reputed  one  of  the  moft  experienced  naval 
officers  in  the  whole  world.  Though  advanced  in 
years,  being  almoft  feventy,  he  added  to  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  obtained  by  long  fervice,  a  vi- 
vacity and  quicknefs  of  execution,  that  qualified 
him  for  the  moft  arduous  and  complicated  trials. — 
He  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  man  peculiarly 
calculated  for  the  difficult  times  in  which  he  now 
lived. 

The  grief  and  concern  of  the  public  at  this  un- 
expected difalter,  was  univerfal  throughout  the  na 
tion.  The  merit  of  this  great  officer,  and  the  de- 
privation of  his  abilities  at  a  junfture  when  they 
were  fo  much  needed,  rendered  the  lamentation  for 
h;s  lofs  very  deep  and  finqere.  Nor  did  it  termi- 
nate 
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Date  in  exprcflions  of  forrow ;  a  moft  generous  con- 
tribution was  raifed  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  feamen  who  were  loft  on  this  me- 
lancholy occafion,  which  happened  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Auguft,  eighty-two. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  relating  to 
Gibraltar,  were  continued  with  an  attention  and  di- 
ligence which  the  importance  of  that  objedt  well 
merited.  The  fiege  had  now  lafted  three  years, 
and  all  Europe  was  in  fufpenfe  in  what  manner  it 
would  clofe.  The  defence  it  had  made  excited  uni- 
verfal  admiration,  and  reflected  an  honour  on  the 
Britifh  nation,  which,  added  to  its  late  fuccefles  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  began  to  render  the  prodigious 
efforts  againft  this  fortrefs  very  doubtful,  artd  to 
occafion  no  little  airfciety  among  thofe  of  the  enemy 
who  had  hitherto  been  fanguine  in  their  expec- 
tations of  fuccefs. 

The  reduction  of  Minorca  had  indeed  fpread  3 
general  fatisfa&ion  throughout  Spain  ;  and,  it  was 
imagined,  would  produce  an  emulation  in  thofe 
who  were  employed  againft  Gibraltar,  which  might 
have  proved  of  effectual  utility.  But  the  difference 
between  the  two  places  was  fuch,  that  the  moft  in- 
telligent people  withheld  their  hopes,  and  did  not 
look  with  any  warmth  of  confidence  on  the  probabi- 
lity that  the  latter  would  ihare  the  fame  fate  as  the 
former.  Confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its 
fortifications,  the  garrifon  of  St.  Philip  had  in  a 
manner  been  inclofed  in  a  prifon,  where  want  of 
room,  and  proper  accommodation,  had  produced 
numberlefs  inconveniences,  and  fubje&ed  the  troops 
to  that  illnefs  which  forced  them  to  furrender,  by 
difabling  them  from  doing  duty.  Minorca  was  alfo 
at  a  vaft  diftance  from  all  fuccour,  and  its  pofition 
laid  it  open  to  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  Spain 
on  the  other, 
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l  of  Gibraltar  was  fuck,  as  ens** 
lough  limited  to  an  inconfidera-*  / 

i  a  more  free  and  open  air.    It  ' 

being  almqft  furrounded  by  the 
iceflible  by  nature  ftill  more  than 
inly  part  where  it  communicated 
1,  it  was  fo  powerfully  fortified, 
>ng  condition,  that  the  ingenui* 
pert  engineers  had  hitherto  prov- 
;  and  Tittle  more  impreffion  had  l 

efeqces,  than  on  the  firft  day  they 

nfiderations,    the    generality    of 

d  not  allow  there  was  a  juft  foun- 

y  certainty  of  fucceeding  in  the 

\g  repeatedly  failed  in  fo  many 

i  it,  wherein  fo  much  valour  and 

[ually  difplayed.  i 

:r  met  with  fuccefs  at  Minorca,  ' 

nation  felt  a  revival  of  its  hope 

iculties  at  Gitiraltar,     The  origi- 

ic  expedition  againft  that  ifland 

:he  king,  it  is  of  courfe  natural 

a  the  completion  of  his  defign  in 

lou^d  be  led  to  make  more  vigo- 

an  ever,  for  the  attaining  of  an 

ad  ftill  more  at  heart  than  the  for* 

he  exprefled  on  the  conqueft  of 
five.    He  rewarded  the  Duke  o£ 

higheft  generofity  ;  appointing 
ral  of  his*  armies,  and  to  the  con- 
re  of  Gibraltar.  He  now  deter?  ( 
he  whole  ftrer\gth  of  the  Spanifh  ' 
rer  it  to  the  Crown,  from  which 
iad  been  torn,  together  with  Mi- 
nity  of  the  times.  He  confider- 
jifon,  as  incumbent  on  his  owr\ 
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pcrfonal  honour,  to  recover  it  at  a  period  that  feem- 
ed  fo  favourable  as  the  prefent  to  fuch  an  underta- 
king. 

It  was  obvious,  neverthelefs,  that  new  methods 
"tnuft  be  adopted  in  its  profecution,  the  former  ha- 
ving conftantly  failed.  The  conflagration  of  the 
town  had  only  ruined  the  inhabitants,  without  pro- 
ducing any  other  effeft,  than  to  call  an  odium  on 
the  befiegers  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  as  if  they 
revenged  themfelves  on  the  defencelefs  people,  for 
the  diigrace  of  beiqg  unable  to  make  any  impreffion 
pn  the  garrifon. 

Among  the  various  proje&s  that  were  formed, 
that  which  was  propofed  by  the  Chevalier  D'Arcon, 
a  French  engineer  of  diftin&ion,  proved  the  moft 
acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Spain  :  it  was  attended 
with  a  vaft  expence ;  but,  as  it  feemed  to  promifq 
fuccefs,  that  was  an  objeft  of  little  confideration. 

The  plan  of  this  celebrated  engineer  was  to  con- 
ftrudt  fuch  floating  batteries,  as  might  neither  be 
liable  to  be  funk,  nor  fet  on  fire,  With  this  view 
their  bottoms  were  made  of  the  thickeft  timber, 
and  their  fides  of  wood  and  cork  long  foaked  in  wa*. 
ter,  with  a  large  layer  of  wet  fand  between,  Their 
thicknefs  was  fuch,  that  they  were  impenetrable  to 
*  cannon  ihot.  To  prevent  the  effedts  of  the  red- 
hot  balls,  a  nurpber  of  pipes  were  contrived,  to 
carry  water  through  every  part  of  the  veflel ;  and 
a  quantity  of  pumps  were  provided  to  furnifh  then* 
jvith  a  continual  fupply  of  water  for  that  purpofe, 
A  cover  of  rope  netting  fheltered  the  people  at  the 
batteries  frQm  the  fajl  Qf  bombs.  It  was  made 
doping,  that  they  might  roll  off,  and  fpread  with 
wet  hides  to  prevent  fire. 

The  number  of  thefe  floating  batteries  amounted 

to  ten.     They  were  made  out  of  the  hulls  of  large 

veflels,  fome  of  fifty  and  fixty  guns,  cut  down  for 

fhat  purpofe,  and  carrying  froxp  twenty-eight  tq 
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ten  guns  each,  with  about  half  as  many  in 
referve  againft  accidents.  Each  gun  was  ferved 
by  thirty-fix  artillery  men.  Theie  floating  bat- 
teries were  to  be  feconded  by  eighty  large  boats, 
mounted  with  guns  and  mortars  of  heavy  metal.  A 
multitude  of  frigates  and  (hips  of  force,  and  fome 
hundreds  of  fmall  craft,  were  to  accompany  them 
with  troops,  for  the  inftant  execution  of  what  might 
occur  as  neceflary  to  be  performed. 

The  quantities  of  timber,  iron,  ammunition,  and 
warlike  ftores,  implements  and  utenfils  of  every 
denomination,  employed  upon  this  occafion,  were 
enormous.  The  heavy  artillery  was  computed  to 
exceed  a  thoufand  pieces,  and  the  gunpowder  four 
fcore  thoufand  barrels. 

To  the  land-force  already  encamped  before  the 
place,  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  choice  troops 
from  France  was  now  added.  The  corps  of  engi- 
neers was  the  flower  of  what  France  and  Spain  could 
furnifli ;  and  the  camp  was  crouded  with  volunteers 
of  the  beft  families  in  both  kingdoms.  Numbers 
of  military  gentlemen  came  from  every  part  of 
Europe  to  be  witneflcs  of  the  flupendous  traitfac- 
tions  that  were  daily  taking  place  at  this  fambus 
fiege ;  which  was  now  compared  to  the  moft  fa* 
mous  recorded  in  hiftory. 

Allured  by  the  profpedt  of  beholding  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  fortrefs,  two  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal  of  France  came  to  the  fiege,  fome  time  after 
the  command  of  it  had  devolved  to  the  Duke  of 
Crillon.  Thofe  were  the  Count  of  Artois,  brother 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
his  coufin.  Their  arrival  was  marked  by  a  beha- 
viour full  of  attention  and  politenefs  both  to  the 
Governor  and  his  garrifon.  The  Count  of  Artois 
tranfmitted  a  packet  of  letters  for  various  indivi- 
duals in  the  garrifon,  which  had  been  intercepted 
and  carried  to  Madrid,  where  they  had  been  de- 
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taine'd,  and  which  he  requeftcd  he  might  be  the 
inftrument  of  conveying  to  thofe  for  whom  they 
were  defigned.  Both  he  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
fignified,  by  a  letter  written  in  their  name  to  Ge- 
neral Eliott,  the  high  regard  and  efteem  they  enter- 
tained for  his  perfon  and  character.  The  Duke  of 
Crillon  himfelf  took  this  opportunity  to  exprefs  the 
fame  fentiments,  and  to  intreat  the  General  to  ac- 
cept of  fome  refrefhments. 

General  Eliott's  anfwer  was  a  pattern  of  foldierly 
franknefs  and  civility.  After  expreffing  his  refpeft 
for  the  marks  of  confideration  beftowed  on  him  by 
the  two  Princes,  he  informed  the  Duke,  that  by 
accepting  of  his  prefent  he  had  infringed  the  refo- 
lution  he  had  taken,  and  faithfully  kept  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  liege,  to  procure  no  provi- 
lions  for  his  private  ufe,  and  to  partake  of  plenty  or 
fcarcity  in  common  with  his  fellow- foldiers ;  re- 
quefting  him,  for  thefc  rcafons,  to  confer  no  fa- 
vours of  that  kind  on  him  in  future. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prodigious  preparations 
carrying  on  againft  the  place,  awakened  the  confi- 
dence of  the  befiegers  to.  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
looked  on  the  reduction  of  it  as  a  matter  of  abfolute 
certainty.  They  began  to  be  impatient  at  the  de- 
lays that  arofe,  in  the  bringing  of  matters  to  that 
point  of  perfection  and  rcadineis  that  was  propo- 
sed ;  and  manifefted  the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  make 
trial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  vaft  proje<ft  in  agitation. 

Thefe  were  not,  however,  the  fole  motives  for 
its  acceleration.  It  was  well  known  in  Spain  that  a 
powerful  fleet  was  preparing  in  England  for  the  re- 
lief of  Gibraltar,  commanded  by  officers  of  great 
valour  and  experience,  and  who  would  not  fail  to 
exert  themfelves,  with  the  utmoft  refolution^  to 
preferve  a  place  ,offo  much  importance.  The  in- 
comparable fuperiority  in  number  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  both  kingdoms,  did  not  quiet  the  anxiety 
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concerning  the  event  that  might  enfue  from  an  en- 
gagement with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Impelled  by  thefe  various  confiderations,  the  re- 
folution  was  taken,  as  foon  as  the  defigned  arrange- 
ments were  in  a  ftate  of  fufficient  forwardnefs,  to 
lofe  no  timie  in  carrying  the  propofed  fcheme  into 
execution.  Every  thing  feemed  to  concur  in  fa- 
vour of  this  determination.  A  moft  violent  fpirit 
of  reciprocal  ftrife  and  emulation  had  taken  poflef- 
fion  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  officers  and  foldiers  : 
They  were  perpetually  contending  who  fhould  give 
the  moft  daring  proofs  of  their  refpedtive  bravery. 
While  they  were  in  this  temper,  it  was  naturally 
concluded,  that  no  efforts  would  be  wanting  to  give 
fuccefs  to  the  operations  in  view,  that  depended  on 
the  ardour  and  intrepidity  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
employed  in  their  execution. 

General  Eliott  was  not  ignorant,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  inventions  of  a  peculiar  kind  were  pre- 
pared againft  him ;  and  that  they  were  of  fo  terrible 
and  powerful  a  nature,  that  the  befiegers  looked 
upon  them  as  infallible  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
their  intent.  Though  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  relating  to  thofe  contrivances,  his 
own  judgment  diredted  him  in  forming  a  juft  idea 
of  their  general  conftru&ion  and  principles.  He 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  counteracting  of 
them  in  the  moft  efficacious  manner  ;  not  doubting 
but  the  vigour  and  refolution  which  had  hitherto  fo 
ponfpicuoufly  fignalized  the  behaviour  of  his  peo- 
ple, would  accompany  them  in  any  trial  to  which 
they  might  be  expofed. 

The  enemy  having  by  this  time  puflied  fome  of 
their  works  very  near  to  the  town,  the  Governor 
determined  to  try  the  effedt  of  a  cannonade  with 
jiot  fhot  and  fhells  upon  them.  The  batteries  of 
the  place  opened  upon  them  on  the  morning  of  the, 
% ighth  of  September,  apd  continued  without  inter* 
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mlflion  during  the  bell  part  of  the  day.  The  exe- 
cution they  did  was  beyond  what  had  been  expe&ed« 
Two  large  batteries  were  fet  on  fire  and  confumed, 
together  with  various  other  works;  and  another 
battery  was  fo  much  damaged,  as.  to  require  a  tho- 
rough re-conftru&iori. 

The  lofs  of  men  on  the  £art  of  the  befiegers  wai 
very  confiderable,  from  the  neceffity  they  were  un- 
der to  lay  themfelves  open  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
place,  in  order  to  extinguifli  the  conflagration  it 
had  occafioned.  Their  works  were  on  fire  at  fuch  a 
multiplicity  of  places  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was 
not  without  the  extremeft  efforts  they  were  able  to 
Hop  its  progrefs. 

From  this  fpecimen  of  the  efficacy  of  red-hot 
balls,  great  hopes  Were  now  entertained  hy  the  gar* 
xifon  that  they  would  be  able  by  the  fame  means  to 
fucceed  againft  the  floating  batteries. 

In  order  to  take  revenge  for  the  definition  they 
had  fuffered,  the  enemy  opened  next  morning  a  bat- 
tery of  fixty-four  cannon  of  the  largeft  dimenfions, 
which  was  fhortly  accompanied  by  a  dreadful  fire 
from  other  batteries,  both  of  guns  and  mortars. — • 
The  number  of  the  firft  employed  this  day  exceeded 
one  hundred,  and  of  the  fecond  threefedre. 

On  that  and  the  following  day,  nine  fail  of  the* 
enemy's  line  of  battle  made  an  attack  on  the  bat' 
teries  that  had  been  eredted  at  Europa  Point,  fo1 
called  from  being  the  mod  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  European  continent.  Captain  Curtis,  of  the 
Brilliant  frigate,  who  had  already  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  eminently  during  the  courfe  of  the  fiege, 
commanded  a  large  body  of  feamen*,  who  were 
formed  into  a  brigade,  and  did  duty  at  the  batte- 
ries on  lhore.— They  were  encamped  near  thofe  of 
Europa  Point,  which  were  entirely  committed  to 
their  management.  They  ferved  them  fo  effe&ual- 
ly,  that  the  enemy  could  make  no  impreffion  in  that 
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quarter,  and  were  forced  to  retire,  after  having 
received  fo  much  damage,  that  two  of  their  princi* 
pal  fliips  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  bay  of 
Algeziras,  oppofite  to  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  repaired. 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  the  enemy  were 
taken  up  with  preparations  for  the  enfuing  day. — 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  feen 
fleering  through  the  Straits,  and  (landing  in  for  the 
bay ;  where,  on  forming  a  jundtion  with  thofe  al- 
ready there,  they  amounted  to  forty-eight  fail  of 
the  line,  befides  four  fifties,  and  a  multitude  of 
frigates.  This  was  the  mod  formidable  armament 
ever  feen  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  numbers 
employed  by  land  and  fea  at  this  period  againft  that 
fortrefs,  were  eftimated  at  above  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

The  thirteenth  of  September  was  the  day  deflined 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Gibraltar.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  ten  floating  batteries  came  forward,  com- 
manded by  Don  Buenventura  de  Moreno,  a  Spa- 
nifh  officer  of  great  gallantry,  and  who  had  fignal- 
ifcd  himfclf  at  the  taking  of  Minorca.  The  num- 
ber of  cannon  mounted  upon  them  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  feventy-two,  befides  the  referves. — 
They  had  on  board  between  five  and  fix  thoufand 
men.  By  ten  o'clock  they  got  into  their  appointed 
flations,  anchoring  in  a  line,  at  about  a  thoufand 
yards  diftancc  from  the  fhore. 

As  foon  as  they  were  properly  arranged,  they  be- 
gan a  heavy  cannonade,  and  were  feconded  by  all 
the  cannon  and  mortars  in  the  enemy's  lines  and  ap- 
proaches. At  the  fame  inftant  the  garrifon  opened 
all  its  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  ftiot  from 
the  guns,  and  fhclls  froiVi  the  howitzers  and  mor- 
tars. This  terrible  fire  continued  without  intermif- 
fion  on  either  fide  until  noon;  when,  to  the  great 
fatisfattion  of  the  beneged,  they  found  that  their 
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Cwn  began  to  gain  the  fuperiority,  and  that  of  the 
floating  batteries  began  to  flacken.  About  two 
o'clock  the  principal  of  thefe  batteries,  command- 
ed in  perfon  by  Don  Moreno,  was  obferved  to  emit 
fmoke,  as  if  on  fire,  and  fome  men  were  feen  bufy 
upon  the  roof,  fearching  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
Encouraged  by  this  difcovery,  the  fire  from  the 
garrifon  was  kept  up  without  the  leaft  difcontinu- 
ance  or  diminution ;  while  that  from  the  floating 
batteries  was  perceived  vifibly  to  decreafe.  About 
feven  in  the  evening  they  fired  but  a  few  guns,  and 
that  only  at  intervals.  At  midnight  the  Admiral's 
fliip  was  plainly  difcovered  beginning  to  burn,  and 
an  hour  after  it  was  completely  in  flames.  Eight 
more  of  thefe  batteries  took  fire  fucceflively.  Upon 
the  fignals  of  diftrefs  which  they  made,  all  the 
launches,  feluccas,  and  boats  of  the  enemy  came 
up  with  all  fpeed  to  their  affiftance,  and  began  to 
take  the  men  out  of  the  burning  veflels  ;  but  they 
foon  met  with  interruption.  Captain  Curtis,  'who 
lay  ready  with  the  gun-boats,  to  take  advantage  of 
any  favourable  circumftance,  came  upon  them  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  forming  a  line  on  the 
enemy's  flank,  advanced  and  fired  upon  them  with 
fuch  order  and  expedition,  as  to  throw  them  im- 
mediately into  confufion.  They  were  fo  aftoniflied 
and  difconcerted  at  this  fudden  and  unexpected  at- 
tack, that  they  fled  precipitately  with  all  their  boats, 
totally  abandoning  the  floating  batteries,  in  which 
numbers  of  their  people  were  left  to  periih. 

This  would  undoubtedly  have  been  their  fate, 
had  not  Captain  Curtis,  extricated  them  from  the 
flames,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  and  that 
of  his  men.  The  danger  he  encountered  in  order  to 
fave  them  was  fuch,that  while  his  boat  was  along-fide 
oneof  thelargeft  floating  batteries,  it  blew  up,  and  the 
fragments  of  its  wreck  fpreading  to  a  vaft  circum- 
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ference,  fome  heavy  pieces  of  timber  fell  into  his 
boat,  and  pierced  through  its  bottom,  killing  one 
man,  and  wounding  others*  He  efeaped  with  dif- 
ficulty out  of  this  boat,  which  was  funk,  with  ano- 
ther, through  the  fame  accident* 

The  number  of  individuals  preferved  from  def- 
truft ion  through  the  humane  endeavours  of  the 
garrifon,  amounted  to  about  four  hundred*  Many 
tof  them  were  picked  up  floating  on  rafts  and  tim- 
bers* The  blowing  up  of  the  batteries,  as  the  flames 
reached  their  powder-rooms,  and  the  difcharge  of 
their  guns,  as  the  metal  became  heated  by  the  fire, 
rendered  the  faving  of  thofe  who  were  on  board  of 
them  a  very  dangerous  attempt*  But  the  compaf- 
fion  excited  by  their  diftrefs,  and  the  fuppltcations 
they  were  feen  to  make  by  their  gefttfres,  could  riot 
be  refilled*  The  behaviour  of  the  garrifon  to  thefe 
Unfortunate  people  met  with  the  warmeft  acknow* 
ledgrrtents  of  the  enemy ;  and,  added  to  the  nobte 
defence  they  made  on  this  memorable  day,  greatly 
contributed  to  raife  the  character  of  the  Britifh  na- 
tion among  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  *  and  in- 
deed through  all  Europe* 

The  floating  batteries  were  every  one  confumed* 
The  Violence  of  their  explofion  was  fuch,  as  td 
burft  open  doors  and  windows  at  a  great  diftance 
alhore*  This  was  the  terminating  fcene  of  this 
fcweful  and  tremenduous  bufinefs;  the  report  of 
which  had  brought  thoufands  of  fpe&ators  from  all 
{>arts.  The  fliores,  the  plains,  the  hills,  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Gibraltar  were  crouded  with  multitudes, 
Who  had  flocked  hither  in  full  expectation  of  being 
ivitnefles  of  its  reduction. 

The  lofs  Aiftainedby  the  enemy  was  induftrioufly 
concealed  :  but  by  a  multitude  of  concurring  proofs^ 
it  was  evidently  very  great.  Including  wounded 
tod  prifoners,  the  former  efpecially,  who  filled  their 
hofpitals,  the  number  was  reckoned  to  exceed  twd 
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thoufand :  a  heavy  lofs,  when  k  is  confidered  that 
it  confifted  in  a  great  meafure  of  their  mod  expert 
gunners  and  artillery-men. 

The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were 
mere  fpedtators  of  this  cataftrophe.  It  had  been 
propofed  that  they  fhould  co-operate  upon  this  in- 
terefting  occafion,  by  attacking  the  garrifon  at  Eu- 
ropa  Point,  and  in  fuch  places  as  appeared  mod 
expofed  to  an  attempt  by  fea.  This,  it  has  fincef 
been  afferted,  would  have  occafioned  a  material  di- 
Verfion  of  its  force,  and  muft,  by  dividing  it,  have 
weakened  confiderably  the  means  of  the  vigorous 
defence  that  was  made  in  thofe  parts  that  were  ac- 
tually attacked.  The  reafon  affigned  for  the  inac- 
tion of  the  fleet  was  the  wapt  of  wind. 

The  detriment  fuftained  by  the  garrifon  in  thefe 
various  attempts  of  the  enemy  was  fo  inconfiderable, 
as  effe&ually  to  difcourage  the  latter  from  profe*- 
cuting  an  enterprize  in  which  they  made  fo  little  pro-, 
grefs.  The  impreflion  made  on  its  works  and  de- 
fences, notwithftanding  the  weight  of  metal  and 
quantity  of  artillery  employed  againft  them  was 
hardly  perceptible.  The  lift  of  flain  and  wounded 
fince  the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  the  operations 
againft  the  garrifon  had  been  carried  on  with  un- 
ufual  vigour,  amounted  only  to  one  captain,  and 
one  lieutenant,  with  fixty-five  foldiers  flain,  and  to 
twelve  other  officers,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty 
foldiers  wounded. 

It  is  probable  the  thirteenth  of  September,  eigh- 
ty-two, will  long  be  remembered  in  France  and 
Spain.  It  put  a  final  period  to  all  the  hopes  that 
had  been  conceived  of  reducing  Gibraltar  by  force. 
The  repulfe  which  their  braveft  troops  and  beft  of- 
ficers met  with  on  that  day,  both  at  fea  and  land, 
was  an  humiliation  that  funk  deep  into  their  minds  ; 
efpecially  when  it  was  reflected  with  how  much  pre- 
emption in  their  own  favour  they  had  calculated  the 
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time  that  Gibraltar  would  hold  out,  when  affailed 
by  the  terrible  machines  which  they  had  prepared 
for  its  deftru&ion,  and  had  confidently  pronounced 
irrefiftible.  Twenty-four  hours  had  to  fome  ap- 
peared too  long  a  fpace  to  allow  for  oppofition, 
and  thofe  who  were  lefs  fanguine  expofed  them- 
felves  to  cenfure.  The  Duke  of  Crillon  himfelf 
was  accufed  of  affe&ing  too  much  modefty,  in  ex- 
tending the  garrifon's  refi fiance  to  a  fortnight. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  at  Gibraltar, 
cpnfirmed  the  opinion  which  had  generally  taken 
piace  on  the  vi&ory  obtained  in  the  Weft-Indies  by 
Admiral  Rodney,  that  Great  Britain  would  rife  fu- 
perior  to  all  her  enemies.  The  name  of  General 
Eliott  became  famous  through  all  Europe.  His 
conduct  and  bravery  reflefted  the  higheft  honour  on 
the  Britifh  nation  j  and  he  was  juflly  deemed  one 
of  the  principal  fupporters  of  its  glory  and  fortune, 
in  the  midft  of  the  imminent  perils  that  furrounded 
it  on  every  fide. 

Still,  however,  another  difficulty  remained  to  be 
overcome,  before  Gibraltar  could  be  confidered  as  in 
8  ftate  of  fecurity.  Notwithftanding  the  failure  of 
their  attempt  on  the  thirteenth,  the  enemy  were  not 
without  hope,  that  from  want  of  ammunition  and 
provifions,  the  garrifon  would  at  length  be  compel- 
led to  furrendcr,  without  any  further  exertion 
againft  it  than  the  prevention  of  lupplies.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  their  diminution  in  that 
fortrefs.  Its  defence  on  the  laft  attack  had  confu- 
med  an  immenfe  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  no 
lefs  than  four  thoufand  fhot  had  been  expended, 
according  to  the  enemy's  account,  on  their  floating 
battc  nes  only.  Several  days  previous  to  this,  the 
fire  of  the  garrifon  had  neceflarily  been  very  great, 
in  order  to  cope  with  that  of  the  befiegers  ;  which 
was  fo  prodigious,  a?  to  have  been  computed  at  fix 
thoufand  cannon  fhot,  and  a  thoufand  fhells  every 

twenty* 
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twenty-four  hours.  Provifions  were  known  alfo  to 
be  extremely  fcarce  in  the  place. 

Depending  therefore  on  thefe  deficiences,  they 
continued  clofely  to  blockade  it,  and  to  cut  off  all 
communication.  The  only  channel  remaining  for 
the  conveyance  of  neceffaries  to  the  garrifon  was 
by  fea,  and  they  now  looked  upon  themfelves  as  maf- 
ters  on  that  element.  They  did  not  imagine  that 
it  would  be  poffible  for  Great  Britain  to  collect  a 
naval  force  fufficient  to  difpoflefs  them  of  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar,  before  they  had  obliged  it  to  furren- 
der  through  diftrefs  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  place 
was  fuch,  that  they  were  entirely  fatisfied  a  few 
days  would  reduce  it  to  the  laft  extremity. 

But  the  indifpenfible  neceflity  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  brave  garrifon  that  defended  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  high  fenfe  of  honour  that  animated 
the  Britifh  nation  and  Government  for  its  preferva- 
tion,  overcame  all  obftacles.  Such  diligence  was 
ufed,  that  a  fleet  was  aflembled  at  Portfmouth, 
confifting  of  thirty-five  fhips  of  the  line,  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  manned  with  the  beft  officers 
and  failors  in  Europe.  The  command  of  it  was 
given  to  Lord  Howe ;  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Admirals  Barrington,  Milbank,  Hood,  Sir  Richard 
Hughes,  and  Commodore  Hotham,  all  men  of 
noted  profeffional  eminence. 

It  happened  fortunately  at  this  period,  that 
a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  were  fafrly  arrived 
from  the  Baltic,  and  that  a  Dutch  fquadron,  which 
had  been  cruizing  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  not 
finding  it  practicable  to  penetrate  fouthwards  to 
join  the  French,  had  retired  into  Port,  and  given 
up  the  intention  of  attempting  fuch  a  junction  du- 
ring the  prefent  feafon. 

When  the  Britifh  fleet  failed  from  Portfmouth, 
it  left  the  nation  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  Gibraltar.     Contrary   \\inds  and   unfavourable 

U  2  weather 
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weather  retarded  its  progrefs ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  gaining  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Portugal, 
that  it  received  information  of  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy's  attempt  on  the  thirteenth  of  September. 

On  the  nth  of  Oftober  Lord  Howe  entered  the 
Straits,  and  feveral  of  the  ftorelhips  deftined  for 
Gibraltar  came  fafe  to  anchor  under  the  cannon  of 
that  fortrefs,  without  moleftation  from  the  enemy. 

A  violent  ftorm  arifing  during  the  night  of  the 
tenth,  had  occafioned  much  damage  in  the  com- 
bined fleet.  Two  fhips  of  the  line  went  afhore 
near  Algeziras ;  two  more  were  driven  out  of  the 
Bay  into  the  Mediterranean ;  others  loft  their  malls, 
and  mod  of  them  fuffered  confiderably.  One  in 
particular,  a  fhip  of  feventy  guns,  was  carried  by 
the  fiorm  acrofs  the  Bay,  and  ran  aground  under 
the  works  of  Gibraltar,  where  flie  was  taken  by  the 
garrifon,  with  her  whole  complement  of  men,  con- 
lifting  of  feven  hundred.  Notwithftanding  the  en- 
deavours of  the  enemy  to  deftroy  her,  lhe  was 
fafely  got  off,  and  put  into  a  proper  condition. 

On  the  thirteenth  the  combined  fleet  put  to  fea, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  remaining  fliore-ftrips, 
that  had  overfhot  the  Bay  to  the  Eaft,  from  ma- 
king good  their  entrance  into  it,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  rejoin  the  two  fhips  that  had  been  fepara- 
ted  from  the  main  body  by  the  ftorm.  Having 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  bore  down  upon 
the  Britifti  fleet,  which  drew  up  in  order  of  battle 
to  receive  them.  Notwithftanding  their  fuperiori- 
ty,  they  declined  a  near  approach.  On  the  wind 
becoming  more  favourable  the  next  day  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  fleet,  Lord  Howe  took  that  opportunity  to 
pafs  into  the  Bay  the  ftorelhips  that  were  in 
company. 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  remaining  ftorelhips  were 
conveyed  to  Gibraltar,  the  troops,  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  place  were  landed,  with  a  large 

fupply 
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fupply  of  powder,  and  the  wants  of  the  garrifon 
amply  provided  for  in  every  refpeft. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  purpofe  in  viewj 
L.Qrd  Howe  prepared  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favour- 
able, wind  that  ftill  continued,  for  returning  thro* 
the  Straits  to  the  weftward.  But  at  break  of  day 
on  the  nineteenth,  the  combined  fleet,  which  had 
given  no  interruption  to  the  operations  in  the  Bay, 
during  the  preceding  days,  appeared  in  fight  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  Britifh  fleet,  at  that  time 
between  the  points  of  Europa  and  Ceuta.  As  it  had 
no  room  in  that  fituation  to  form  in  order  of  battle, 
it  repaffed  the  Straits,  and  was  followed  by  the 
enemy. 

But  though  it  confifted  but  of  thirty-four  fhipa 
of  the  line,  which  gave  them,  as  they  had  forty- 
fix,  a  fuperiority  of  twelve,  they  ftill  retained  the 
advantage  of  the  wind.  The  Britifh  fleet  formed 
to  leeward  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  left  un- 
interruptedly to  take  the  diftance  at  which  they 
fhould  think  fit  to  engage.  They  did  not  however 
begin  firing  till  funfet,  directing  it  on  the  van  and 
rear,  and  feeming  to  point  their  chief  attack  on  the 
latter.  They  continued  their  fire  along  their  whole 
line,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  with  little  ef- 
fect until  ten  at  night.  It  was  returned  occafionally 
from  different  fhips  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  as  the  near- 
er approach  of  the  enemy  at  times  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  making  any  impreffion  upon  them. 

What  the  French  commanders  had  principally  in 
view,  was  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  rear  divifion, 
which  was  confiderably  aback  of  the  reft ;  but  on 
nearing  it,  they  met  with  fo  fpirited  a  reception, 
that  they  foon  loft  the  hope  of  fucceeding,  and  de- 
fifted  from  their  attempt,  after  fuftairiing  no  fmall 
damage. 

Next  morning  the  enemy  was  perceived  at  a  great 

diftance,  Handing  apparently  for  the  harbour  of 

U  3  Cadiz, 
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Cadiz.  Lord  Howe  having  thus  given  the  enemy 
a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  him,  did  not  think 
it  advifeable  to  follow  them.  The  end  of  his  ex- 
pedition had  been  fully  anfwered,  and  his  fleet  was 
beginning  to  be  fhort  of  water  and  provifions.  For 
thefe  reaions  he  held  on  his  courfe  to  England. 

The  viftory  obtained  over  the  French  fleet  in-  the 
Weft-Indies  by  Admiral  Rodney,  the  repulfe  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  at  Gibraltar  by  General 
Eliott,  and  the  relieving  of  it  by  Lord  Howe,  in 
the  face  of  fo  fuperior  an  enemy,  were  the  heavieft 
blows  that  had  been  given  to  the  confederacy  againft 
Great  Britain*  They  wrought  an  entire  new  turn 
in  the  face  of  affairs  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  decided  the  fate  of  the  war. 
Through  them  the  reputation  of  the  Britiih  arms, 
and  the  honour  of  the  Britiih  flag,  were  up- 
held with  a  fplendour,  that  had  never  been  ex* 
ceeded  in  the  moft  profperous  periods.  They  fhew- 
ed,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  inftead  of  de* 
preffing  the  genius  of  Britain,  had  called  forth  a 
fpirit  of  exertion,  that  feemed  to  animate  its  fleets 
and  armies  in  proportion  as  the  obfUcles  increafed, 
with  which  they  had  to  contend. 

In  the  mean  time,  new  veins  of  refources,  that 
had  lain  latent  in  the  fulnefs  of  eafe  and  fecurity, 
were  now  brought  to  light,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment 
of  the  enemies  of  this  country,  who  were  annually 
prognofticating  the  impoflibility  of  its  difcovering 
any  further  means  of  continuing  a  refiftance  that 
involved  it  in  fuch  enormous  expences.  The  im- 
pediments they  met  with  themfelves,  in  providing 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war,  taught  them  how  for- 
midable that  rival  muft  be,  who  could  alone  ftand 
his  ground  againft  fo  many  adverfaries. 

Thefe  various  confiderations  operated  fo  efficaciouf- 
ly  on  the  powers  at  enmity  with  Britain,  that  they 
began  greatly  to -relax  in  the  proje&sand  determi- 
nations 
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nations  they  had  been  fo  fanguine  in  forming  to 
her  detriment.  She  now  recovered  that  weight  and 
afcendency  which  had  appeared  before  to  be  on  the 
decline.  It  was  not  only  the  ftrength  of  her  nume- 
rous foes,  that  had  been  impaired  by  her  late  fuc- 
ceffes ;  the  fpirit  and  vigour  with  which  they  had 
adted  hitherto  was  materially  broken,  and  fubfided 
in  a  degree  that  quickly  became  vifible  to  the  world* 
This  was  an  effeft  of  the  moft  efiential  confequence, 
at  a  time  when,  notwithftanding  the  firmnefs  dif- 
played  by  the  nation,  a  fafe  and  honourable  termi- 
nation of  the  war  was  earneftly  defired  by  all  the 
parties  that  had  fo  long  been  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  that  ftill  continued  fo  fatally  to  divide  it. 


U4  CHAP. 
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CHAP-    LXVIL 

Hoftilities  in  America. — Tranfaftions  in  the  Eafi  Indies* 

1782. 

IT  happened  very  fortunately  for  the  views  of 
the  American  Congrefs,  that  the  fucceffes  ob- 
tained by  the  Britifh  arms  were  pofterior  to  that 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  them  in  Virginia, 
during  the  former  campaign.  The  difcouragement 
felt  by  the  allies  of  America  was  fuch,  that  had 
not  that  event  taken  place  previoufly  to  the  defeats 
which  occafioned  this  depreflion,  the  colonifts  would 
ftill,  in  all  probability,  have  remained  expofed  to 
the  calamities  they  hadfo  long  endured,  with  no  bet* 
ter  profpedt  of  terminating  them  than  before. 

It  was  therefore,  with  fufficient  reafon,  they 
confidcred  the  preceding  year  as  the  epocha  of  their 
intire  deliverance  from  all  apprehenfions  on  the  part, 
of  Great  Britain.  It  had  compleated  the  emanci-. 
pation  of  the  American  Continent,  and  left  all  the 
colonies  in  a  fituation  of  permanent  fecurity,  witk 
refpedfc  to  the  main  objedts  for  which  they  had  been 
fo  vigoroufly  contending. 

Still,  however,  they  were  not  freed  from  that 
ftate  of  war,  in  which  although  no  deftrudion  i^ 
apprehended,  yet  perplexities  cannot  fail  to  arife, 
and  a  multitude  of  inconveniences  enfue,  as  well  to 
the  public  as  to  individuals. 

Notwithftanding  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
againft  Virginia,  and  the  reduction  of  the  forces 
employed  againft  that  Province,  the  remains  of  that 
gallant  army,  which  had  performed  fuch  great 
things  in  the  Carolinas,  was  (till  in  poffeffion  of  the 
qapital  of  the  fouthern  part,  and  overawed  the 
country  in  a  moft  effe&u*l  and  alarming  manner. 

Lord 
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Lord  Rawdon,  after  the  temporary  ceffation  of 
hoftilities,  occafioned  by  the  exceffive  heat  and  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  the  fummer  months  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had,  upon  his  departure  for  England, 
left  the  command  of  the  Britifti  troops  to  Colonel 
Stuart.  As  foon  as  the  violence  of  the  weather 
was  abated,  they  took  the  field,  in  order  to  oppofe 
the  progrefs  of  General  Greene.  That  vigilant  and 
active  officer  had  afiembled  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  defcending  from  the  upper  country,  was  on  his 
march  to  the  Congaree,  with  an  intention  to  pafs 
it,  and  attack  the  Colonel  in  the  poft  he  occupied 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  at  a  place  called  Mac* 
cord's  Ferry. 

The  Britifh  troops  were  at  this  time  in  very  dis- 
advantageous circumftances.  They  were  afflifted 
with  illnefs,  and  in  want  of  provifions.  In  this 
condition,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  exert 
uncommon  adtivity  to  prevent  a  fupply  that  was 
coming  to  their  camp,  from  being  intercepted.— 
They  moved  for  this  purpofe  to  a  place  called 
Eutaw  Springs,  where,  from  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fituation,  Colonel  Stuart  determined  to  make  a 
ftand,  and  eftablifh  a  poft. 

General  Greene,  who  penetrated  into  his  defign, 
marched  with  all  expedition  to  attack  him,  before 
he  could  accomplifh  it.  His  force  confided  of 
about  four  thoufand  well  disciplined  men.  Th$ 
Britifh  troops  were  computed  at  two  thoufand.  On 
intelligence  of  General  Greene's  approach,  they  met 
him  at  three  miles  from  their  camp  in  order  of 
battle. 

The  engagement  began:  between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  about  one.  It 
refembled  in  many  particulars  the  a&ion  at  Guild- 
ford, from  the  diverfified  manner  in  which  it  was 
fought,  fometimes  in  open,  fometimes  in  woody 
ground,  and  from  the  broker}  and  detached  con- 
flicts 
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ili&s  that  took  place  between  both  parties,  as  they 
happened  to  be  feparated  from  their  refpe&ive  main 
bodies  by  the  nature  of  the  different  fpots  on  which 
they  were  engaged. 

From  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy's  number,  and 
the  frequent  attacks  of  their  numerous  cavalry,  the 
Britilh  troops  found  it  neceffary  to  make  a  retreat- 
ing fight  as  far  as  their  camp.  The  Americans  fol- 
iowed  them  clofe,  and  attempted  to  force  it.  They 
charged  with  their  bayonets,  and  behaved  with  un- 
ufual  intrepidity ;  but  the  refiftance  they  met  was 
ib  judicioufly  condu&ed,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
obftinacy  of  their  attack,  they  were  not  able  to 
fucceed. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Britilh  troops  were 
polled  afforded  them  feveral  advantages.  They 
had  taken  poffeflion  of  a  large  and  ftrong  brick 
houfe  upon  it,  from  which  the  enemy  were  not  able 
to  diflodge  them.  They  had  alfo  occupied  a  bufliy 
field,  fo  thick  fet,  that  the  American  cavalry,  after 
repeated  attempts  to  break  in  upon  them,  was  re- 
pulfed  with  great  lofs,  and  Colonel  Washington, 
who  commanded  them,  was  wounded,  and  made 
prifoner. 

After  a  long  and  fevere  a&ion,  wherein  both  fides 
,  difplayed  the  higheft  refolution,  General  Greene 
Was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  men.  The  fire  from 
the  houfe  was  however  fo  heavy,  that  after  lofing 
thofe  who  ferved  two  pieces  of  cannon  that  had 
been  brought  againft  it,  and  who  were  (lain  upon  the 
fpot,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  without  them. 

Their  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  amounted 
to  about  one  thoufand.  They  carried  off  however 
moft  of  their  wounded,  and  retreated  in  good  order 
to  feven  miles  diftance  from  the  field  of  battle. 

But  notwithftanding  the  Britilh  troops  were  vic- 
torious, their  want  ofcavalry  prevented  them  from 
improving  their  fuccefs,  and  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans 
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cans  covered  their  retreat  fo  effe&ually,  that  they 
could  not  be  purfued. 

Another  circumftance  contributed  greatly  to  fa- 
vour the  Americans.  The  Britilh  troops  had  been 
fome  days  in  much  want  of  bread.  To  fupply  that 
deficiency,  parties  were  fent  out  every  morning  to 
colled:  potatoes,  as  far  as  they  could  venture  into 
the  country.  It  happened  unfortunately,  that  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  a&ion,  three  or  four  hund- 
red men  employed  in  this  btflinefs  were  way-laid  by 
the  enemy,  and  fell  into  their  hands,  to  the  mate- 
rial diminution  of  the  Britifh  army,  which  greatly 
experienced  the  want  of  them  in  the  engagement 
that  immediately  followed. 

From  the  fcantinefs  of  provifion,  and  the  ne^ef- 
fity  of  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  fick  and 
wounded,  who  were  in  confiderable  numbers,  to- 
gether with  the  reduced  ftate  of  his  force  in  confe- 
rence of  the  fight,  and  of  the  accident  that  pre- 
ceded it,  Colonel  Stuart  deemed  it  proper  to  draw 
nearer  to  Charleftown. 

General  Greene,  on  perceiving  this  motion,  de- 
tached a  large  body  toharafs  the  Britilh  troops  on 
their  march ;  but  they  found  them  in  fuch  *:ompadt 
order,  and  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  thought  it 
unadvifable  to  give  them  any  moleftation. 

Thefe  tranfaftions,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  September,  eighty-one,  put  a  period  to 
all  military  operations  of  any  conference  in  the 
fouthern  Colonies.  From  this  time  both  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  Britilh  troops  ftationed  upon  that 
continent  feem  to  have  confidered  themfelves  as 
fpe&ators  of  the  great  and  important  events  that  fell 
out  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  conteft. 

Thefe  however  were  not  viewed  by  either  of  them, 

or  the  reft  of  the  worjd,  as  of  a  nature  to  bring 

.about  any  material  alteration  with  refpe&  to  the 

Colonies. 
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Colonies.  The  revolution  which  had  fevered  them 
from  the  Britifli  empire  was  univerfally  looked  upon 
as  completely  effe&ed.  The  only  objefts  yet  un- 
decided were  of  a  collateral  kind,  and  could  not  in 
their  future  fettlement  affed:  but  in  a  fecondary 
manner  the  great  fyftem  already  eftablifhed. 

While  the  deftiny  of  this  vaft  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tifli empire  underwent  fuch  a  decifion  in  the  Weft,  the 
fate  of  its  immenfe  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft  (till  hung 
in  fufpenfe.  The  fucceffes  obtained  over  Hyder 
Ally,  and  his  French  and  Dutch  allies  were  great ; 
but  the  refources  of  this  Indian  Prince,  fupported 
by  his  uncommon  abilities,  and  the  aififtance  he 
was  to  derive  from  thefe  two  confederates,  were 
xnftters  of  ferious  confideration  to  the  Englilh,  who 
were  contending  againft  both  in  India,  and  whofe 
fituation,  tho*  not  unprofperous  at  the  prefent  hour, 
might  ftill  be  confidered  as  critical. 

They  could  not  readily  forget  to  what  extremi- 
ties he  had  reduced  them^  and  with  what  difficulty 
they  had  emerged  from  them,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  their  enemies,  and  almoft  their  own. — 
They  knew  that  France  would  drain  every  nerve  for 
their  ruin,  and  that  a  powerful  fquadron  was  now 
in  the  Indian  feas,  prepared  to  co-operate  *ith  the 
naval  ftrength  of  Holland  againft  them  on  that  ele- 
ment, while  Hydef  Ally  renewed  his  attacks  by 
land. 

In  the  mean  time>  the  preceding  campaign  had  ter- 
minated highly  to  their  advantage.  Exclufive  of 
the  victories  obtained  over  Hyder  Ally  in  the  field, 
they  had  concluded  it  by  the  capture  of  the  princi- 
pal fettlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel.  The  lofs  of  Negapatam  was  the  fevereft 
blow  thefe  could  have  received  in  this  quarter;  and 
befides  the  intrinfic  detriment  done  to  their  intereft, 
had  greatly  difpirited  them. 

While 
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While  they  were  yet  under  the  impreflions  occa- 
fioned  by  fo  fevere  and  unex  petted  a  lofs,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  refolved  to  execute  the  projeft  he  had 
in  view  againft  Trincomale,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
one  of  the  moft  important  pofleffions  of  Holland  in 
the  Indian  ocean; 

This  Dutch  fettlement  is  fituated  on  the  northern 
coaft  of  that  ifland,  verging  to  the  eaft  ;  it  lies  on 
a  fpacious  and  fecure  bay,  which  with  feveral  others 
adjoining  to  it,  forms  the  moft  capacious  fea-port 
in  all  India.  The  fpices  it  produces,  efpecially 
cinnamon,  render  it,  ;n  point  of  value,  one  of  the 
richeft  acquisitions  that  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of 
that  induftrious  people. 

Thefe  were  fufficient  motives  to  induce  the  Bri  * 
tifh  Admiral  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  expe- 
dition againft  a  place  of  which  the  reduction  would 
be  attended  with  fo  many  advantages.  As  foon  as 
he  had  weathered  out  the  monfoon,  that  fet  in  im- 
mediately aftet  the  furrtnder  of  Negapatam,  he 
failed  for  Trincomale,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
beginning  of  January,  eighty-two. 

Having  taken  pofleflion  of  the  principal  bay,  he 
landed  a  detachment  of  feamen,  marines,  and  fe- 
letted  fepoys,  who  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Gell,  of  the  Monarca,  marched  direftly  to  the  fort 
called  Trincomale.  They  foon  mattered  it,  to  the 
great  fatisfaftion  of  the  Admiral,  as  it  command- 
ed the  chief  landing-place,  and  enabled  him  to 
fet  afliore  whatever  would  be  requifite  for  the  at- 
tack againft  Fort  Oftenburgh,  the  principal  place 
of  ftrength  upon  the  ifland,  and  by  the  capture  of 
which  the  fettlement  would  be  completely  reduced. 

This  fort  ftands  on  a  lofty  hill,  overlooking  and 
commanding  the  harbour.  But  in  its  vicinity  ano- 
ther hill  arole  fuperior  to  it  in  height,  and  only 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  Of  this  a 
detachment  of  failors  and  marines  having  taken  pof- 
feflion , 
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feflion,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  fent  a  fommons  of  fur- 
render  to  the  Dutch  Governor,  reprefenting  tx>  him 
the  inutility  of  making  any  defence  after  the  lofs  of 
fuch  a  poft,  from  whence  the  fort  muft  undoubted- 
ly be  battered  to  pieces,  as  foon  a?  the  cannon  for 
tnat  purpofe  had  been  planted.  But  the  Governor's 
anfwer  was,  that  he  was  bound  in  duty  and  honour 
;o  defend  the  fort  to  the  laft  extremity. 

It  was  the  earneft  wifli  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  his  officers  to  avoid  ihedding  the  blood  of  peo- 
pie  with  whom  they  had  lately  been  upon  a  footing 
of  kindnefs.  Before  the  rupture  with  Holland, 
various  interchanges  of  friendtfnefs  and  ho/pitality 
had  taken  place  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
Ufli.  who  frequented  that  harbour.  Many,  if 
not  moft  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Britifh 
fquadron,  had  received  civilities  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrifon.  An  intimate  acquaintance 
fubfifted  between  Sir  Edward  Hughes  and  Mr.  Ho- 
med the  governor  of  the  fettlement. 

From  thefe  motives,  the  Britifh  Admiral  warmly 
preffed  that  gentleman  to  defift  from  a  defence 
which  he  muft  be  confcious  would  be  needlefs.  He 
urged  him  by  every  reaibn  which  friendship  and 
humanity  could  plead :  but  his  foiicitations  were 
ineffectual ;  the  Dutch  governor  perfifiing  in  the 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  laft. 

As  compulfion  was  now  become  neceflary,  it  was 
determined  to  attempt  the  ftorming  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  fort ;  thefe,  upon  infpeftion, appeared  liable  to 
be  carried  in  this  manner,  which  was  preferred  to  a 
regular  attack,  on  account  of  the  time  it  would  con- 
fume,  and  the  labour  it  would  require  to  convey  a 
fufficient  number  of  battering  pieces  to  that  emi- 
nence overlooking  Oftenburgh  fort,  of  which  pof- 
feffion  had  been  taken. 

A  party  of  feamen  and  marines  was  therefore  fe- 

ledted    for   the    aflailing    of   the    lower    works  ; 

3  by 
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by  the  taking  of  which  it  was  not  doubted  the  place 
would  be  foon  obliged  to  furrender.  This  party, 
advanced  at  early  dawn  in  great  order  and  fiience  to 
the  fort.  The  van  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  outward  wall  undifcovered.  En- 
tering through  the  embrafures  unperceived,  it  was 
immediately  feconded  by  the  whole  body.  The 
enemy,  thus  furprifed,  were  not  able  to  make  any 
effeftual  refiftance,  and  after  being  driven  from  their 
defences,  were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Britiih  party  in  this 
bold  enterprize  did  not  exceed  threefcore  killed  and 
wounded.  That  of  the  Dutch  was  veryinconfider«J 
able,  as  the  vidors  gave  quarter  the  moment  the 
enemy  demanded  it.  The  acquifitions  made  on  this 
occafion  were  two  Indiamen,  richly  laden,  befides  a 
number  of  fmaller  trading  veffels,  that  lay  in  the 
harbour  under  protedion  of  the  fort,  and  which 
furrendered  as  foon  as  they  faw  it  taken.  The  fort 
itfelf  was  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  (lores. 
The  prifoners  amounted <o  abput  four  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans. 

The  capture  of  Trincomale  was  the  fecond  blow 
given  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Sir  Ed' 
ward  Hughes.  It  was  heavily  felt  in  Holland ; 
where,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  lots,  the 
clamours  againft  the  war  with  Great  Britain  became 
greater  than  ever.  The  complaint  urged  with  the 
moil  vehemence  by  thofe  who  diiapproveel  of  it, 
was,  that  by  embracing  the  caufe  of  France,  Hol- 
land had  not  only  met  with  grievous  lofl'es,  but  had 
incurred  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal  an 
independent  date.  It  was  now  forced  to  look  up  to 
France  for  protection,  and  had  thereby  forfeited 
its  confequence  in  Europe.  It  had  by  this  impru- 
dent ftep  difcovered  its  internal  weaknefs,  and  now  lay 
at  the  mercy  not  only  of  the  enemy  it  had  made  by  its 

com- 
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•  complaifance  to  the  French  court,  but  even  at  the 
mercy  of  France  itfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  De  Suffrein,  at  the  head 
of  a  fquadron  of  eleven  fail  of  the  line  and  feveral 
flout  frigates,  was  making  the  utmoft  expedition 
for  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  On  his  way  thither, 
bd  fell  in  with  and  took  the  Hannibal  of  fifty  guns, 
which  had  been  unhappily  feparated  from  the  fqua- 
dron that  was  coming  to  the  reinforcement  of  Sir 
Edward  Hughes. 

The  French  Admiral  had  been  informed,  that  the 
fquadron  under  this  officer  confided  only  of  fix  fhips 
of  the  line.  In  expectation  of  finding  him  in  this 
ftate  of  inferiority,  he  hafted  to  Madras,  in  order 
to  attack  him  before  the  arrival  of  thofe  fhips  from 
which  the  Hannibal  had  parted.  He  appeared  off 
that  fettlement  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  1782. 
His  force,  including  the  Hannibal,  was  now  conx- 
pofed  of  twelve  fhips  of  the  line,  fix  ftrong  fri- 
gatesi  eight  large  tranfports  full  of  troops,  and  fix 
Britifh  prizes. 

Happily  for  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  he  had  been 
joined  by  thofe  fhips  which  M.  de  Suffrein  imagined 
were  Hill  at  a  diftance.  They  were  three  in  num- 
ber ;  a  feventy-four,  a  fixty-four,  and  a  fifty. 
They  found  him  in  Madras  road,  whither  he  had 
repaired  fhortly  after  the  reduction  of  Trincomale, 
to  take  in  ftores  and  provifions,  and  put  his  lick 
afhore.  With  this  addition  he  now  reckoned  nine 
fail  of  the  line. 

Mr.  De  Suffrein  had  promifed  himfelf  an  eafy 
victory  over  the  fmall  fquadron  he  had  expe&ed  to 
encounter.  He  was  therefore  very  difagreeably 
furprized  at  the  fight  of  the  fhips  under  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  After  coming 
to  an  anchor  about  four  miles"  off  Madras, 
he  weighed  and  flood  ajvay  to  the  fouth,  as  if  he 

had 
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fcad  entirely  abandoned  the  defign  of  attacking  the 
Bfitilh  fquadron*  - 

But  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  notwithftanding  his  in- 
feriority, immediately  flood  after  him,  and  follow- 
ed Him  during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the 
whole  of  the  night.  At  day-light  he  perceived  that 
the  enemy's  tranfporjts  were  making  for  Pdndicher- 
ty  tinder  the  protection  of  their  frigates,  and  that 
their  line  of  battle  Ihips  were  collected  in  a  body  at 
*about  twelve  miles  diftance. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  hereupon  made  £  fignal  to 
chace  the  frigates  and  veffels  in  their  company* 
"Six  of  them  were  taken,  five  being  Englifh  prizes; 
but  the  fixth'was  a  French  tranfport  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred t6ns,  laden  with  a  numerous  train  of  field  ar- 
tillery, and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
military  ftores,  b6fides  near  three  hundred  regulars, 
told  a  h  umber  of  land  officers. 

Mad  Sir  Edward  Hughes  been  better  fupplied 
•  with  frigates,  it  is  probable  the  whole  French  cbn- 
Voy  would  have  been  taken.  But  the  neceffity  of 
inftantly  facing  th6  enemy's  line  of  battle,  which 
"was  now  bearing  down  upon  him,  for  the  affiflance 
of  their  tranfports,  obliged  him  to  recal  fuch  of 
his  own  line  of  battle  fliips  as  were  in  purfuit  of 
them. 

;  *  The  refidue  of  the  day  was  employed  in  various 
movements  on  bdth  fides.  The  refpe&ive  fqua* 
:dron$  kept  near  each  other  during  the  enfuing 
night.  On  the  feventeenth,  at  noon,  Mr.  De  Suf* 
freito  perceiving  the  rear  divifion  of  the  Britiflb 
fquadron  ufiable  for  want  of  wind  to  keep  up  with 
the  reft,  directed  his  attack  upon  that  part  afbhe. 
Eight  of  the  enemy's  (hips  bore  down  upon  it.  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  was  the  only  one  of  thofe  who  were 
a-head  of  the  rear  that  could  give  it  affiftance.  Upon 
him*  and  Commodore  King  the  efforts  of  the  French 
chiefly  fell.     Each  had  two  and  fometirpes   three. 

Vol.  IV.   No.  27.  X  veflels 
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Veflels  of  the  enemy  to  contend  with.  Their  main 
defign  was  to  cut  off  the  Commodore's  fliip,  which 
was  a  bad  failer :  To  this  intent  they  kept  fo  vio- 
lent a  fire  upon  her,  that  they  had  almoft  reduced 
her  to  a  wreck ;  when  the  wind  about  fix  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  coming  round  more  favourably  to  the 
Englilh,  they  took  that  opportunity  to  difengage 
the  Commodore,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
more  advantage.  They  did  it  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  they  compelled  them  to 
withdraw. 

The  two  Britifh  fhips  againft  which  the  enemy 
chiefly  directed  their  fire,  thofe  of  the  Admiral  and 
the  Commodore,  fuffered  greatly  in  this  adtion  ; 
but  thofe  th?t  attacked  them  fuffered  no  lefs.  The 
lofs  of  men  in  the  Britifh  fquadron  amounted  to 
little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  the  fame  lift  on  board  the  French 
exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty,  among  whom  a 
captain  was  flain.  Two  brave  and  experienced  of- 
ficers fell  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh ;  Captains  Ste- 
phens and  Reynolds.  The  fir  ft  commanded  the 
Admiral's  Ihip,  the  fecond  that  of  the  Commo- 
dore. 

The  fight  having  terminated  with  the  clofe  of 
day,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  lay  preparing  till  next 
morning  for  a  renewal  of  it ;  but  the  French  fleet 
was  then  entirely  out  of  fight.  Upon  which  he 
proceeded  to  Trincomale,  in  order  t</  repair  the 
damages  his  fquadron  had  received. 

This  befog  accomplifhed  with  all  expedition,  he 
returned  to  Madras ;  from  whence,  on  receiving  no 
tidings  of  Mr.  De  Suffrein,  he  hafted  back  to  Trin- 
comale, with  fupplies  of  men  and  ammunition  for 
that  garr'tfoh,  which  he  had  been  apprized  was 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
meet  a  convoy  from  England  with  ftores  and  rein- 
forcements* 

Mr. 
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Mf*  De  Suffrein,  who  had  teen  informed  of  thi* 
convoy *s  approach,  was  alfo  on.  his  way  to  intercept 
it.  He  was  defcried  on  the  8th  of  April.  He 
could  not  however  prevent  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
from  making  the  coaft  of  Ceylon  :  But  before  the 
Britifli  fquadrpn  could  reach  the  harbour  of  Trin- 
comale,  the  French  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  wind  of  them ;  and  on  the  twelfth  found  them- 
felves  in  fo  advantageous  a  pofition,  and  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  fo  dangerous  a  one,  that  they  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  bear  down  upon  them  in  order  of  bajttle. 

The  Britifli  fquadron  lay  clofe  on  a  lee-fhore,  full 
of  rocks  and  flioals  on  the  one  fide ;  and  to  wind- 
ward an  enemy,  fuperior  in  ftrength,  was  preffing 
upon  it  in  various  directions.  Mr*  De  Suffrein 
having  made  fuch  a  difpofition  of  his  lhips  as  he 
thought  moft  advantageous,  ordered  his  van  divi- 
fion  to  attack  that  of  Sir .  Edward  Hughes*  Him- 
felf^  with  the  remainder  of  his  fquadron,  affailed 
the  Britifh  Admiral.  He  fingled  him  out,  and  ac- 
companied by  another  veflll,  lay  along-fide  of  him 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  during  which  he  kept  up  a 
very  heavy  fire ;  but  his  vefiel  received  fo  much 
damage  in  that  fhort  fpace,  that  making  room 
for  others  to  continue  the  engagement  with  the  Bri- 
tifh admiral,  he  fliifted  his  flag  to  another  veflel, 
and  proceeded  to  the  affiance  of  two  French  (hips 
in  clofe  fight  with  a  Britifh  one,  of  which  he  per- 
ceived the  refiftance  would  require  the  additional 
efforts  of  his  own,  to  be  overcome*  This  was  the 
Monmouth,  of  fixty  -  four  guns,  Captain  Alms* 
who,  after  fuftaining  wHh.  great  refolution  this  un- 
equal conflift,  was,  in  confequence  of  his  mads 
being  fliot  away,  compelled  to  drop  to  leeward  out 
of  the  line ;  and  would  have  been  captured,  had 
not  Sir  Edward  Hughes  hafted  with  his  own  and 
two  other  fliips  to  his  prote&ion. 

X  1  The 
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The  fight  continued  with  equal  vigour  on  both 
fides  till  towards  dark ;  when  the  Britiih  fquadron 
being  only  in  fifteen  fathdms  water,  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  thought  it  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
Squadron  to  come  to  an  anchor.  The  French  fquad- 
ron  finding  itfelt  at  the  fame  time  much  damaged, 
drew  off  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Both  parties  had  fuffered  fo  much  in  this  action, 
that  neither  of  them  were  in  a  condition  to  renew 
it."  They  lay  feveral  days  in  fight  of  each  other, 
repairing  their  refpe&ive  damages,  and  obferving 
reciprocally  their  motions. 

TheFrench  at  length  thinking  probably  that  their 
own  {hips  had  not  been  fo  much  hurt  in  their  rigg- 
ing as  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  and  were  confequently 
more  manageable,  bore  down  in  a  line  of  battle 
•upon  them ;  but  on  difcovering  how  well  they  were 
•prepared,  they  flood  off>  and  kept  their  courfe  till 
night  coming  on,  they  could  no  longer  be  feen* 

Had  the  pofition  of  the  Englifh  been  lefs  unfa- 
vourable, it  is  probable  the}'  would  have  obtained 
fome  very  decided  advantages,  efpecially  as  they 
had  lately  been  reinforced  by  two  fliips  of  the  line. 
The  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
-to  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven ;  of  thefe  one  hund- 
red and  forty-feven  belonged  to  the  Monmouth  : 
fo  obftinately  had  file  been  afiailed  by  the  enemy. 
-  It  was  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  French 
commander  fought  this  attion,  none  of  his  fliips, 
thofe  excepted  that  were  in  his  own  divifion,  ven- 
tured to  near  the  Britifti  fquadron  fufficiently  for 
■clofe  adtion.  They  kept  at  acaiutibus  diftance  from 
every  part  of  it  but  the  center,  though  it  was  ob- 
vious that  they  might  hate  approached  on  all  fides 
with  much  advantage,  having  the  wind  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  the  Engliih  being  fo  land-locked,  as  to 
Hand  more  in  apprehenfion  on  that  account  than  in 
Trefpedt  of  the  enemy.     ThtJ  lofs  of  the  French  in 

flain 
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A»n  and  wounded  was  not  lefs  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifli;  but  the  condition  of  their  fliips  was  much 
worfe  :  that  of  M.  de  Suffrein  and  two  others  were 
fo  difabled,  as  to  compel  him,  by  his  own  confefc 
fion,  to  ceafe  the  engagement. 

Both  thefe  a&ions,  though  indecifive  in  regard 
to  the  refpe&ive  fquadrons,  were  however  convin- 
cing proofs  of  the  naval  fuperiority  of  the  Britifh 
officers  and  feamen.  They  had  withftood  a  fupe- 
*ior  force,  commanded  by  one  of  the  mod  refolute 
men  in  France,  and  one  who  was  known  to  har- 
bour a  particular  enmity  to  the  Engliih.  He  had 
diiplayed  uncommon  courage  in  both  engagements, 
^nd  had  exerted  himfelf  in  Tuch  a  manner,  as  fliow- 
cd  him  no  lefs  an  able  commander  than  a  determi- 
ned foe :  yet  his  failure  was  complete  in  both,  and 
l^e  reaped  no  other  benefit  than  the  acquifition  of 
much  perfonal  honour. 

This  ftate  of  affairs  was  very  alarming  to  Hyder 
Ally.  He  had  formed  the  higheft  expectations 
from  an  alliance  with  France.  He  had  beep  pro- 
mifed  a  confiderable  body  of  French  regulars,  who 
were  now  ftationed  in  the  ifland  of  Mauritius,  in 
order  to  be  tranlported  to  India  by  the  firft  convey- 
ance, but  only  a  (mall  detachment  of  them  had 
been  landed ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  reft  was  yet  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  confidering  the  difficulties, 
that  would  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  naval 
force  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes. 

This  profpedt  was  the  more  mortifying,  ta 
Hyder  Ally,  as  his  fortune  feemed  much  on  the 
decline  at  land.  While  the  Britifh  fquadron  was 
oppofing  with  fo  much  vigour  and  efficacy  the  de- 
figns  cdTM.  de  Suffrein  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
the  army  of  Hyder  Ally,  that  had  held  the  EnglHh> 
fettlement  of  Tellicherry,  on  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar blockaded  fince  the  commencement  of  hoftili- 
ties,  had  made  fo  little  progrefs,  that  he  began  to 
X  3  lofe 
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lofe  all  hope  of  reducing  it  otherwife  than  by  fa* 
mine.  To  this  purpofe  his  troops  fur  rounded  it  on 
every  fide,  and  cut  off  all  its  communications. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty-two,  it   was 
determined  by  the  Prefidency  of  Bombay  to  raifc 
the  fiege.     Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  in  the  prece- 
ding year  been  of  effe&ual  iervice  in  fuccouring  and 
putting  it  in  a  condition  to  refill  the  enemy.     But 
it  was  now  fo  clofely  prefied,  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  take  the  moft  deciftve  meafures  for  its  relief.— 
Major  Abingdon  was  placed  for  this  purpofe  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  reinforcement,  with  which  he 
proceeded  by  fea  to  Tellicherry,    Having  reconnoi- 
tred the  pofition  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to 
colled  all  the  troops  that  could  be  fparcd  from 
the  necefiary   guard  of  the  town,  and  toj  attack 
them  in  their  own  works.    Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighth  of  January,  he  came  upon  them  fo 
unexpectedly,  that  they  were  driven  from  all  their 
lines,  and  fled  to  their  camp.    This  was  aifaulted 
with  equal   fuccefs.     Saddos  Cawn,  a  relatipn  of 
Hyder  Ally,  and  who  commanded  his  troops  on 
this  occafion,  was,  after  an  obftinate  defence  taken 
prifoner,  with  above  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men. — 
Four  hundred  were  flain  on  the  fpot,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provifions,  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
military  ftores,  with  a  confiderabl$  fum  of  money, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

•This  fuccefs  gave  the  Englifh  entire  pofleffion 
of  all  the  territory  adjacent  tQ  Tellicherry,  and 
opened  a  communication  with  the  Britiih  pofts  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  what  was  of  more  con- 
fequence,  it  led  to  an  entrance  into  the  principal 
countries  under  the  dominion  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  % 
made  a  diverfion  which  Occafioned  him  much  dif* 
•quietude.  Tellicherry  was  a  poft  from  whence 
fhey  might  be  annoyed  with  facility,  apd  it  would 

require 
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require  a  powerful  army  to  recover  and  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  loft  in  its  neighbourhood. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  in  this  quar- 
ter, though  of  great  importance,  was  heavily  coun- 
terbalanced fliortly  after  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del.  A  detachment  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  army  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coleroon,  a  river  that  bounds  the  diftrift  of  Tan- 
jout  to  the  north.  It  was  flationed  there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Company's  poffeffions  to  the  fouth  of 
Madras,  which  were  menaced  with  an  invafion  as 
foon  as  Hyder  Ally's  army  fliould  be  drawn  toge- 
ther again  in  thefe  parts. 

Tippoo  Saib  having  made  himfelf  complete  maf- 
ter  of  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  the  ftrength 
and  fituation  of  this  detachment,  conceived  the  de- 
fign  of  attacking  it,  before  it  could  be  apprized  of 
his  intention,  and  while  it  thought  itfelt  in  a  ftate 
of  entire  fecurity,  from  the  great  diftance  of  Hyder 
Ally's  army  at  this  time. 

In  order  to  make  the  greater  expedition,  he  fet 
forwards  with  a  lefs  numerous  body  of  men  than 
ufbal,  and  with  as  little  incumbrance  as  poffible  : 
but  they  were  the  flower  of  Hyder  Ally's  army. — 
They  confided  of  near  fifteen  thoufand  horfe,  and 
five  thoufand  foot,  and  were  accompanied  by  a 
corps  of  French  regulars.  The  difficulties  of 
their  march  were  many,  but  they  overcame 
them  with  great  patience;  and  croffing  the  Co- 
leroon,  fuddenly  furfounded  the  Britifh  detach- 
ment. 

It  confided  of  two  thoufand  infantry,  and 
about  three  Jiundred  cavalry,  and  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Brathwaite,  a  brave  and  expert  officer, 
whofe  conduit  on  this  occafion  was  equally  judici- 
ous and  refolute. 

The  enemy  furrounding  him  on  every  fide,  he 
formed  his  men  into  a  fquare,  with  their  artillery 
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diftributed  to  their  feveral.  fronts,  and  bis  cavalry, 
in  the  center.  Tippoo  Saib  attacked  him  every 
where,  and  endeavoured  by  means  of  his  fuperiot 
artillery  to  break  bis  ranks,  in  order  to  rufli  in  with, 
hishorfe;  but  after  a  conflict  that  lafted  almqft, 
three  days,  he  could  make  no  impreffion  on  the 
Britilh  troops.  They  returned  the  fire  of  his  muf- 
Jc^trjr  and  cannon  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity  and 
vigour,  and  repulfed  fucceffively  every  effort  of  his 
horfe  to  break  in  upon  them. 

It  was  chiefly  on  thefe  Tippoo  Saib  relied.  Kfe 
led  them  in  perfon  with  great  courage ;  but  they 
were  received  on  their  approach  with  fuch  vollies 
of  grape-lhot  and  mufket-fire,  that  they  were  con- 
ftantly  thrown  into  diforder,  and  forced  to  retreat.. 
On  thefe  occafions  the  cavalry  in  the  center  fallied 
out  upon  them,  and  did  great  execution. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  obftinate  engagement,. 
M.  Lally  finding  this  method  of  attack  ineffe&ual^ 
projefted  another.  Rightly  conje&uring  that  th$ 
fatigue  endured  by  this  handful  of  men  mufi.  have 

freatly  exhaufted  their  ftrehgth,  as  well  as  that  fa 
efperate  a  fervice  rauft  have  thinned  their  num- 
bers, he  propoied  to  Tippoo  Saib  that  the  French 
infantry,  which  was  freih  and  entire,  Ihould  charge 
one  of  the  fronts  of  the  fquare,  while  the  three 
pther  fronts  fhpuld  be  afiailed  at  the  fame  inftaot 
by  his  qwn  trpops, 

This  new  plan  of  attack  was  executed  with  all 
poffible  vigour,  M.  LaUy  headed  his  men  witli 
great  fpirit,  They  were  fupported  by  flanking, 
parties  of  Tippoo  Saib's  heft  infantry,  and  a  furious 
difcharge  qf  his  artillery,  moft  of  which  was  brought 
vp  to  fecond  this  attempt.  . 

4  It  ws^s  completely  decifive.  Though  the  Britifli 
troops  remained  unbroken  by  the  three  other  at* 
taqks,  that  were  made  together  at  the  fame  time,  they 
9ou|4  pot  withftand  this  gn?.    Wprfl  (fawn  with 
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toil,  and  oppreffed  with  wounds,  and  confifting 
moftly  of  Sepoys,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  re- 
fill the  weight  of  a  fuperior  number  of  European 
regulars,  coming  frefh  into  aSion,  charging  them 
with  their  bayonets,  and  affifted  by  numerous  bodies 
of  men  preffing  upon  them  from  all  fides. 

The  behaviour  of  M.  Lally  upon  this  occafion 
did  him  lingular  honour.  As  foon  as  the  Britifh 
troops  were  broken,  he  iffued  immediate  orders  that, 
quarters  fhould  be  given  to  them.  Great  flaughter 
had  enfued  on  the  firft  breaking  in  of  Tippcib  Saib's 
cavalry,  but  he  exerted  fo  much  authority,  and  in- 
terpofed  fo  effedtually,  that  a  flop  was  put  to  their 
rage,  ajnd  no  further  effufion  of  blood  was  permit- 
ted.- He  even  obtained  of  Tippoo  Saib  that  the 
prifoners  fhould  be  entrufled  to  his  care,  and  treat- 
ed them  with  a  generofity  and  attention  that  greatly 
added,  tq  his  character. 

This  was  almoft  as  fatal  a  day  to  the  Englifh  as^ 
that  whereon  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated. — 
A  number  of  Britifh  officers  perifhed  in  this  unhappy 
engagement,  and  only  one  remained  unwoundea. — » 
Colonel  Brathwaite  difplayed  a  fpirit,  as  weU  as  a 
condudl,  worthy  of  a  better  fortune.  Though 
wounded,  and  lofing  much  blood,  he  flill  conti- 
nued to  a£t  with  the  utmbft  coolnef&and  refolution. 
After  his  example,  both  officers  and  men  perfifte4 
to  the  laft  in  making  every  effort  that  courage  could 
infpire;  and  though  they  loft  the  day,  were  ac- 
knowledged, even  b.y  their  conquerors,  to  have  * 
gained  more  reputation  by  their  defence,  th^n  they 
tfjeijifelves  had  acquired  by  their  vidtory,. 
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franfaftions  in  the  Eaft  Indies* 

1872. 

HHHE  difafter  that  had  befallen  the  Britifh  arms 
\  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon  greatly  revived 
the  courage  and  hopes  of  Hyder  Ally.  He  receU 
ved  an  additional  motive  of  fatisfadion,  by  the 
fuccefs  his  forces  met  with,  in  conjundion  with 
thofe  French  troops  that  came  from  the  French 
iilands  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  Mr.  De 
Suffrein. 

As  foon  as  this  long  expeded  junction  had  been 
formed,  they  proceeded  under  the  command  of  Mr* 
Duchemin  to  invert  Cuddalore,  a  place  of  ftrength, 
but  which  not  being  fufficiently  provided  for  a 
fiege,  furrendered  on  capitulation.  They  took  in 
the  fame  manner  fome  other  pofts  of  fmaller  im- 
portance ;  after  which,  being  joined  by  Hyder  Ally 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  determined  to 
lay  fiege  to  Vandiwafh,  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  lofs  of  which  would  prove  of  eflen- 
tial  detriment  to  the  Englilh. 

The  dangerous  fituation  of  their  affairs  in  India, 
had  a  long  time  exerciftd  the  attention  of  the  fu- 
preme  feat  of  government  at  Bengal.  The  main 
confideration,  amidft  of  the  many  difficulties 
wherein  they  were  involved,  was  to  bring  about  a 
feparate  accommodation  with  the  Mahrattas ;  the 
gaining  of  which  point  would  enable  them  to  direct 
their  whole  ftrength  and  efforts  again  ft' Hyder  Ally, 
whom  they  viewed  as  a  more  implacable,  as  well 
as  a  more  potent  and  formidable  enemy* 
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An  opening  to  a  general  pacification  with  the 
Mahrattas  had  already  been  made  by  a  treaty  pre- 
vioufly  concluded  with  Madajee  Scindia,  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  chiefs  of  that  nation.  This  was 
the  more  favourable  an  event,  as  the  abilities  of 
that  Prince,  and  his  friendly  difpofition  towards  the 
Englifh,  had  been  fignalized  upon  feveral  occafious 
to  their  fingular  benefit. 

Through  his  mediation,  terms  of  reconciliation 
were  at  length  fettled  between  the  refidue  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  Englifh.  Thefe  terms  were 
extremely  favourable  to  the  latter.     Among  other 

Particulars,  the  former  engaged  themfelves  to  oblige 
lyder  Ally  to  reftore  to  the  Englifh  and  their  allies 
all  the  places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The  prifo- 
ners  made  both  by  him  and  them  to  be  compre- 
hended in  this  article.  On  his  acceding  to,  and 
fulfilling  thefe  ftipulations,  and  remaining  at  peace 
with  the  Englifh,  as  well  as  their  allies  andthe  Mah- 
rattas, they  were  to  abftain  from  all  atts  of  enmity 
againft  him. 

But  the  moft  important  article  of  this  treaty  was, 
that  by  which  the  Mahrattas  agreed  to  permit  no 
other  European  nation  to  fettle  factories  in  any  part 
of  their  dependencies.  As  a  compenfation  for  this 
conceflion,  the  Englifh  were  bound  on  the  other 
hand,  to  afford  no  affiftance  or  countenance  whatfo- 
ever  to  any  Indian  ftate  or  nation  at  enmity  with  the 
Mahrattas,  as  they  were  by  the  fame  rule  to  give  none 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Englifh.  This  negociation, 
which  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  Englifh, and eftab- 
lifhed  their  power  and  intereft  in  India  upon  the  fe- 
cureft  and  moft  permanent  foundations,  was  owing 
in  a  very  effential  meafure  to  the  talents  and  adtivi- 
ty,  exerted  upon  this  critical  occafion  by  Mr,  An  • 
derfon,  deputed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  Governor 
2nd  Council  at  Bengal.     It  was  concluded  and  fign- 
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c4  by  both  parties  about  the  middle  of  May  eighty- 
two. 

.  The  conclufion  of  this  treaty  was  a  fcvere  blow 
toHyder  Ally.  He  now.  beheld  the  only  enemy 
whom  he  considered  a&  the  main  obftru&ion  to  his 
defigns,  releafed'from  the  principal  incumbrance 
that  perplexed  their  operations  againft  him.  They 
were  now  totally  freed  from  that  powerful  diver- 
fipn,  which  their  war  with  the  Mahrattas  had  occa- 
fioned  in  his  favour.  Thofe,  of  whom  he  had 
fouad  the  alliance  fo  efficacious  in  the  profecution  of 
his  prefent  plan,  were  now  to  become  his  enemies*, 
and  to  co-operate  againft  him  in  defeating  it.  Ha 
J^new,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  jealoufy  enter- 
tained of  his  power  and  projects,  would  not  fail  to 
xaife  him  other  adverfaries,  as  foon  as  it  became 
appareitf  that  they  could  declare  themfelves  with 
fafety.  His  dependence  on  the  affiftanee  of  the 
French  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  juftiy 
founded.  He  had  received  the  greateft  promifes. 
from  .that  quarter  ;  but  his  underftanding  was  toa 
folid  not  to  judge^  that  their  power  was  inadequate 
%p  the  performance  of  them.  Fadts  were  too  ftrong. 
againft  them,  to  imagine  that  through  their  means 
his  affairs  could  be  re-eftablifhed.  ,  It  was  only  by 
gaining  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea  that  the  Englifh 
Could  be  fubducd  ;  and  he  had  been  witnefs  that, 
with  an  inferior  naval  force,  they  had  fuccefsfully 
oppofed  the  French  on  that  element.  Hence  he  na- 
turally forefaw,;  that  as  foon  as  they  were  fuffici- 
ently  reinforced,  they  would  compel  the  French  to. 
give  up  all  further  attempts  to  aid  him ;  the  con- 
fequen.ee  of  which  would  be  the  total  defeat  of  the 
fyftem  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  affiduoufly  been  la-* 
bouring  to  eftablifh. 

To  thefe  confideratifcns  it  was  chiefly  owing,  that, 
pptwithftanding  the  fuccefles  which  his  fon  Tippoo 
$aib  and  the  French  troops  added  to  his  own  had 

met 
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ttoet  with,  he  a&ed  with  fo  much  circumfpeftlfcri, 
snd  appeared  fo  unwilling  to  hazard  any  general 
*&ion  with  the  Englifh. 

Upon  Hyder  Alky's  moving  towards  Vandiwafl*, 
Sir  Eyre  Cdote  marched  immediately  to  prbteS  ic 
from  an  attack,  not  doubting,-  from  the  force  now 
affembled  under  that  Prince,  that  he  Would  rife  sfa 
engagement  fooner  than  give  up  an  attempt  ota 
which-  he  appeared  fo  intent.  But  the  coft- 
fequenees  of  a  defeat  in  the  field  w$j*  fo  greatly 
apprehended  by  him,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  cbtri- 
mit  his  fortune  to  fuch  a  trial :  Neither  did  he 
ieem  to  place  much  reliance  on  the  French  auxilia- 
ries in  his  army.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive, 
he  confidered  them  as  greatly  inferior  to  thfc  Eng- 
lifk  in  their  military  character. 

On  Hyder  Ally's  declining  an  engagement,  in 
fupport  of  his .  defign  againft  Vandiwsrih,  Sir  Ey*c 
Coote  determined  to  take  fuch  mcafures  as  might 
compel  him  to  one.  As  he  was  fo  ftrongly  poflfed, 
that  it  Appeared  impracticable  to  diflodge  him^  hte 
-made  a  motion  towards  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 
-tfalled  Amee,  which  was  the  principal  depofit  of 

?rovifions,  warlike  (lores,  and  neceflaries  for  that 
'rihee's  army.  The  prefervation  of  this  place  obli- 
ged Hyder  Ally  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground* 
He  advanced  with  fuch  fpeed,  that  he  came  upon 
the  Britiih  army  unawares,  while  it  Was  preparing 
for  the  laft  march  to  Arnee,  from  which  it  was  no 
more  than  five  miles  diftant> 

Hyder  Ally's  condudt  upon  this  occafion  was- 
Equally  cautious  and  refolute.  The  Britifh  army's 
•march  was  through  low  groundsj  encompafled  on 
moft  parts  with  high  hills.  Of  thefe  he  took  im- 
rtnediate  pofleffion.  He  planted  his  cannon  upoa 
them,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Britifh 
troops  below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked 
them  on  every  fids*    This  unequal  confix  lafted 

till 
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till  noon ;  the  enemy  perfifting  with  great  vigour  to 
cannonade  them  from  the  eminences  above,  and  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  throw  them  into 
diforder,  and  break  their  line,  by  means  of  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  their  horfemen  on  the  plain. 

Under  <all  thefe  difadvantages,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
formed  his  army  into  fuch  an  order  of  battle,  as 
enabled  him  to  clofe  in  with  the  enemy  much  foon- 
er  and  nearer  than  they  had  apprehended.  The 
a&ion  now  became  ferious  and  decifive.  The 
refinance  made  by  Hyder  Ally's  people  was  long 
and  obftinate ;  but  it  only  proved  the  fuperiority  of 
the  Britiih  troops*  Their  difcipline  and  valouf, 
together  with  t^e  judicious  difpofltions  made  by 
their  General,  rendered  them  at  length  completely  * 
victorious.  The  enemy  were  intirely  routed,  and 
put  to  flight.  This  engagement  happened  on  the 
Second  of  June,  eighty-two. 

But  notwithstanding  this  overthrow,  Hyder  Ally 
ftill  kept  the  field,  though  at  a  diftance*  As  the  want 
of  cavalry  prevented  Sir  Eyre  Coote  from  purfuing 
his  advantages,  that  Prince  could  never  be  tho- 
roughly defeated.  As  his  own  cavalry  was  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  by  its  means  he  always  cover- 
ed his  retreats  fo  effectually,  as  to  lofe  but  few  men 
in  making  them,  and  to  be  in  a  condition,  within 
a  fhort  time,  to  ad  upon  the  offenfive.  This  was 
fignally  proved  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Five  days 
after  the  preceding  engagement  he  circumvented  an 
advanced  body  of  the  Britiih  army,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cut  off  before  it  could  receive  any  af- 
fiftance.  He  harrafled  it  at  the  fame  time  in  fuck 
a  manner,  as  to  compell  it  to  ftand  perpetually  up- 
on its  guard,  and  hardly  to  enjoy  any  refpite. 

The  difficulty  of  fubfifting,  and  the  neceflity  of 

providing  for  the  relief  of  the  many  who  were 

either  fick  or  wounded,  together  with  the  exceffive 

heat  of  the  feafon,  induced  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  move 
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nearer  to  Madras.  His  own  ill  ftate  of  health 
obliged  him  fliortly  after  to  relinquish  the  com- 
mand of  the  Britifh  forces,  which  fell  to  General 
Stuart. 

The  vaft  projeds  of  Hyder  Ally  meeting  with 
thefe  continual  obflru&ions  and  difcomfitures  at 
land,  he  was  noy  reduced,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, to  depend  for  their  fuccefs  on  the  better  for- 
tune of  his  French  allies  at  fea* 

After  the  a&ion  of  the  twelfth  of  %  April,  between 
the  Britifh  and  French  fquadrons,  the  latter  withdrew 
to  Batacalo,  an  harbour  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  where 
the  repairing  of  their  Ihips  employed  the  French  till 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  now  returned  to  the 
^oaft  of  Coromandel,  where  their  fquadron  was  am* 
ply  fupplied  with  provifions  by  the  Dutch ;  and  re* 
ceived  a  large  reinforcement  of  men,  among  whom 
were  fome  hundreds  of  gunners,  from  the  French 
who  were  ftationed  at  Cuddalore,  which  was  now 
become  their  principal  poft  and  harbour  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel. 

It  was  the  earned  defire  and  advice  of  Hyder 
Ally  to  Mr.  De  Suffrein,  that  as  he  had  a  decifive 
fuperiority  in  number  of  ihips,  he  fhould  lofe  no 
time  in  feeking  the  Britih  fquadron,  and  fighting 
it,  before  that  re-inforcement  Ihould  arrive,  which 
was  daily  expected  from  England,  and  was  report* 
ed  to  be  very  confiderable. 

The  Britifh  fquadron  was.  at  that  time  at  Nega- 
patam,  whither  Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  repaired 
from  Trincomale,  as  foon  as  he  had  refitted  his 
ihips,  and  been  informed  of  the  departure  of  the 
French  fquadron  from  Batacalo. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  Mr.  De  Suffrein  came  in 
fight  of  Negapatam.  On  his  appearance  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  immediately  put  to  fea,  and  flood 
after  him.  The  evening  and  night  were  fpent  in 
gaining  the  wind  of  the  enemy.    This  being  ac- 
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tomplifhed,  the  Britifh  fleet  bore  down  upon  tlie 
French,  and  commenced  a  clofe  a&ion,  about  haif 
*n  hout  paft  ten  in  the  morning.  It  continued  with 
great  warmth  on  both  .fides  till  near  one  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  when  the  French  ihips  having  received 
much  damage,  were  thrown  into  great  diforder, 
one  of  them,  a  principal  Ihip,  being  obliged  to 
Ijuitthe  line.  Fortunately  for  them,  at  this  junc- 
ture, a  breeze  arofe  quite  contrary  to  that  which 
had  hitherto  proved  favourable  to  the  Englifh- 
It  threw  aback  the  ftiips  that  were  clofeft  in  aftion, 
and  enabled  the  enemy  to  difengage  themfelves 
fjfom  the  dangfer  they  were  in. 

During  the  difordcr  into  which  this  fudden  fhift- 
Jng  of  the  wind  had  thrcnvn  the  Britifh  fquadron, 
the  French  had  time  to  recover  themfelves,  and  to 
form  to  windward  thofe  which  had  been  leaft  da- 
maged, in  order  to  cover  the  reft.  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  making  his  ut- 
tnott  efforts  to  ^gaiti  fudi  a  pofition,  as  would  enable 
him  to  re-attack  the  enemy  advantageoufly.  But 
the  wind  had  fofcattered  his  fquadron,  that  only  a 
part  of  it  could  renew. the  engagement;  and  fomfc 
tof  his  fliips  Were  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  others, 
that  they  rah  the  titmoft  hazard  of  being  cut  off  by 
the  enemy: 

'  •  In  the  afternoon,  the  French  drawing  together  in 
a  elofe  body,  flood  away  from  the  Britilh  fqtiadrdn. 
Hereupon  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who  had  made  rea- 
dy for  another  conflict,  collected  his  Ihips  in  the 
fame  mannef,  and  kept  fight  of  them  till  dark,  when 
they  came  to  an  anchor  about  nine  miles  to  leeward. 
On  the  clofe  of  day  he  anchored  off  the  latod  be- 
tween Ncgapatam  and  Nagore*  and  fp£nt  the  night 
in  repairing  the  damages  received  in  the  adtion,  ifl/ 
expectation  of  being  able  to  come  up  with  the  ene- 
Jtty  next  morning,  and  ending  the  conteft  decifive- 
ly/  But  to  his  great  concern,  th6  French  fqua- 
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iron  got  under  fail  at  break  of  day,  and  made  off 
\yith  all  fpeed  to  Cuddalore  :  ^iis  own  Hups  at  the 
fame  time  being  fo  much  hurt  in  their  rigging,  thaft 
they  were  not  able  to  purfue  the  enemy  to  an/  ef- 

feft* 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  a&ion,  in  the  fore^ 

part  of  which  the  French  were  fo  thoroughly  de- 
feated, that  one  of  their  {hips  adually  (truck  to  the 
Britiih  one  that  was  neareft  to  her  ;  but  on  obferv- 
ing  ihe  was  in  the  very  adfc  of  wearing,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  fignal  from  the  Britiih  Admiral,  and  that 
fome  French  fliips  were  approaching,  flie  hoifted 
all  the  fail  Ihe  could,  fired  at  the  Britiih  ihip,  and 
niade  off  to  her  own-  It  appeared  in  this  engagement, 
as  in  all  others  throughout  the  war,  that  the  French 
were  unable  to  ftand  a  clofe  aftion  with  the  Britiih 
feamen,  on  equal  terms;  Had  not  an  unexpe&ed  al- 
teration of  wind  interpofed,  it  was  clear  that  thefe 
latter  would  have  obtained  a  complete  Victory  i 

The  reality  of  the  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the 
Engliih  fully  appeared  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
flain  and  wounded  on  that  of  the  French,  which 
amounted  to  near  eight  hundred,  while  the  fame  lift 
on  board  of  the  Britiih  fquadron  came  to  little  more 
than  three  hundred.  Among  thofe  who  fell,  was 
Captain  Maclellan,  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes's  own 
Ihip.  He  was  the  fecond  Captain  flain  on  board  of 
the  Admiral  within  the  fpace  of  five  months.' 

M.  de  SufFrein  withdrew  to  Cuddalore  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  a&iori,  in  order  to  repair  his  fquad- 
ron- He  did  this  with  the  greater  expedition,  z$ 
he  received  information  that  a  large  body  of  French 
troops,  in  trantyorts,  Was  arrived  off  the  iile  of 
Ceylon,  in  company  with  three  fhips  of  the  line. 
This  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  retaliation  for 
the  lofs  he  had  fuffered  in  the  late  engagement,  he 
exerted  himfelf  to  improve  it ;  and  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  refitting  of  his  fquadron,  that  it  wo 
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able  to  put  to  fea  at  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The 
objed  he  had  now  in  view  was  an  attempt  upon 
Trincomale. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  in  the  mean  time  taking 
in  provifions  and  ammunition,  and  putting  his  fquad- 
ron  in  a  proper  condition  at  Madras.  But  the  fe* 
cret  of  the  departure  of  M*  de  Suffrein's  fquadron 
from  Cuddalore,  as  well  as  of  the  expedition  intend- 
ed againft  Trincomale,  were  fo  well  kept,  that  the 
Britifh  Admiral  received  no  intelligence  of  thefe 
tranfa&ions  till  a  Britifh  frigate  chacing  a  French  one, 
which  took  fhelter  with  the  French  fquadron  at  Trin- 
comale, discovered  it  by  this  accident,  and  hailed 
with  the  news  to  the  Britifh  Admiral  at  Madras. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  already  difpatched  two 
fliips  of  the  line,  with  fupplies,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  for  the  garrifon  of  Trincomale. — 
On  receiving  this  information,  his  /quadron  being 
in  fufficient  readinefij,  he  failed  immediately  to  the 
relief  of  that  place  :  but  the  weather  fet  in  fo  con- 
trary to  him,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  arrrive  in 
time  were  totally  ineffectual.  : 

M.  de  Suffrein  had  in  the  mean  while  formed  a 
junftion  with  the  French  tranfports  and  men  of 
war.  With  thefe  he  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of 
Trincomale,  where  the  troops  effe&ed  a  landing 
under  the  fire  of  his  fquadron,  and  laid  clofe  fiege 
to  the  fort.  The  garrifon  was  not  deficient  in  ne- 
ceffaries  for  a  defence;  but  the  place  was  not  in  a 
ftate  of  ftrength  adequate  to  refill  fuch  a  powerful 
attack  as  was  made  by  the  enemy.  Their  batteries 
filenced  thofe  of  the  fort  in  lefs  than  two  days,  and 
the  commanding  officer  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  capitulating^  He  obtained  honourable 
conditions  for  his  garrifon,  and  ffcurity  for  thole 
that  had  already  been  granted  to  the  Dutch,  on  th* 
preceding  capture  of  the  place  by  the  Englifh :  a 
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-Circumftance  that  redounded  much  to  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  thefe. 

The  fufpe&ed  approach  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
induced  the  French  Admiral  to  agfee  without  dif- 
ficulty to  all  the  demands  of  the  garrifon ;  and  the 
place  was  furrendered  to  the  French  on  the  laft  day 
•of  Auguft. 

It  was  with  deep  concern  that  Sir  Edward  Hughe*, 
on  his  arrival  off  Trincomale  on  the  fecondof  Sep- 
tember, difcovered  the  forts  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  lay  in  the  bay  with  fifteen  fhips -of 
the  line,  while  he  had  no  more  than  twelve.  But 
the  fpirit  of  his  people  was  fo  ftimulated  with  a  de- 
fire  of  vengeance,  that  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  hefi- 
tate  to  come  to  an  immediate  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  notwithftanding  their  evident  fuperiority. 

Nor  was  Mr.  De  Suffrein  averfe  to  abide  the  iflue 
of  a  conteft.  He  came  out  of  the  Bay  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  engagement  began  at  noon  with  great 
fury  on  both  fides.  To  avail  nimfelf  of  his  fupe- 
riority in  number,  he  aflailed  the  laft  fhip  in  the 
reat  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  with  two  of  his  own, 
and  the  two  firft  of  its  van  with  five  The  attack 
on  the  rear  was  fruftrated  by  the  timely  affiftance  of 
another  fhip,  of  which  the  fire  was  fo  violent,  that 
the  enemy  was  completely  beaten  off.  But  in  the 
Van,  where  one  of  the  fhips  they  attacked  was  only 
of  fifty  guns,  their  fuperiority  was  more  heavily 
felt.  The  other  fhip,  after  a  defperate  refiftance, 
was  fo  difabled  as  to  move  out  of  the  line ;  and  that 
of  fifty  was  compelled  to  make  its  way  through  the 
fire  of  the  five  before  fhe  could  be  affifted. 

The  center  divifions  of  both  fquadrons  were  in 
the  mean  while  clofely  engaged.  The  French  fhips 
fuffered  moft,  efpecially  in  their  mafts ;  feveral  of 
which  were  fhot  away.  The  conflict  continued 
with  equal  obftinacy  on  each  fide  till  about  feven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  Admi- 
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ral  lofing  both  his  mizen  and  main-maft,  and  fo- 
veral  of  their  other  Ihips  being  effentially  damaged, 
they  drew  off.  They  received  on  retreating  a  fc- 
Vere  fire  from  the  Britifti  fquadron ;  but  it  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  purfue  them,  from  the  hurt  it  had 
itfelf  fuftained. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  lay  to  during  the  night,  in- 
tending to  recommence  the  fight  next  morning ; 
but,  on  tne  return  of  light,  he  could  difcover  none 
of  the  enemy.  They  had  returned,  as  foon  as  it 
was  dark,  to  Trincomale.  They  re-entered  that 
harbour  in  fo  much  confufion,  that  partly,  through 
that  caufe,  as  well  as  from  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night,  they  loft  a  fhip  of  feventy-four  guns* 

Their  lofs  of  men  in  this  engagement  was  confi- 
derably  greater  than  in  the  former,  amounting  to 
near  eleven  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  It  fell  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  on  the  French  Admiral's 
ihip  than  upon  any  other ;  its  return  of  flain  and 
wounded  being  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  fame  lift  on  board  the  Britilh  fqua- 
dron was  incomparably  lefs,  being  no  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty*  Among  the  flain  how- 
ever were  three  officers  of  eminent  merit  as  well 
as  rank;  Captains  Wat  of  the  Sultan,  Wood  of 
the  Worcefter,  and  Lumley  of  the  Ifis. 

The  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  Trincomale  was 
now  heavily  experienced.  While  the  French  lay 
fafely  in  that  harbour,  repairing  their  fquadron, 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  obliged  to  bear  away  to 
Madras  for  the  lame  purpofe.  But  here  he  was  af- 
failed  by  one  of  the  moft  terribl^tempefts  that  was 
ever  known  upon  that  coaft,  and  in  which  little  lefs 
than  one  hundred  trading  veffels  were  loft.  This 
calamity  occafioned  another  ftill  greater.  The  vef- 
fels caft  away  were  laden  with  rice,  of  which  there 
was  an  extreme  fcarcity  at  Madras,  owing  to  the 
defeft  of  cultivation,  from  the  diftrefles  and  de- 
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valuations  of  the  war  in  the  Caimtic.  The  lofs  of 
thefe  vefiels  increafed  the  fcarfity  to  an  abfolute 
famine,  which  carried  off  about  ten  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants,  before  a  fufficient  fupply  could 
arrive  from  Bengal  for  their  relief. 

The  continuance  of  the  bad  weather,  through 
the  fetting  in  of  the  monfoon,on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  compelled  Sir  Edward  Hughes  to  repair 
with  all  expedition  to  Bombay,  where  he  intended 
to  give  his  fquadron  a  thorough  refitting ;  but  his 
pauage  to  that  fettlement  was  accompanied  with  a 
continual  boifteroufnefs  of  weather ;  and  he  did  riot 
arrive  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year.  His  fqua- 
dron was  fo  ihattered,  that  in  order  to  repair  it  with 
due  expedition,  he  was  obliged  to  diftribute  it  be- 
tween the  dock-yards  of  Bombay,  and  the  Portu* 
gueze  fettlement  of  Goa. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  with  a 
fquadron  of  five  (hips  of  the  line,  was  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England.  He  brought  near  five 
thoufand  men  for  the  land  fervice.  Not  meeting 
with  Sir  Edward  Hughes  there,  he  proceeded  to 
Madras,  where,  having  put  the  troops  aihore,  he 
returned  to  Bombay  to  join  him.  His  voyage  from 
England  to  Bombay  was  very  favourable ;  and  in 
his  paflage  from  Bombay  to  Madras,  and  back  again 
to  tnat  place,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  the 
bad  weather  that  had  attended  Sir  Edward  Hughes  ; 
and  both  his  (hips  and  people  were  in  condition  for 
immediate  fervice. 

Four  battles  had  now  been  fought  between  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  and  Mr.  de  Suffrein  in  the  fpace  of 
feven  months.  In  the  courfe  of  no  year  during  this 
or  any  preceding  war,  did  two  naval  commanders 
meet  fo  frequently  in  fight,  at  the  head  of  the  fame 
fquadrons.  Nev^r  had  fo  fignal  and  obftinate  a 
competition  for  the  maftery  of  the  Indian  ocean 
been  exhibited  between  any  two  nations,  as  that 
Y  3  whi^ 
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which  now  fubfifted  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
French*  Thofe  ancient  rivals  contended  for  empire 
in  India,  with  no  lefs  eagernefs  than  they  did  in 
Europe,  They  feemed  indeed  to  confider  this  part 
of  the  globe  as  that  wherein  their  honour  and  inte- 
refts  were  peculiarly  at  flake,  from  the  prodigious 
commercial  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  thofe  who 
fhould  remain  mailers  of  it.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
objefts  which  they  had  refpe&ively  in  view  anima- 
ted them  both  in  the  moll  violent  degree ;  and  their 
reciprocal  efforts  were  principally  direfted,  as  far 
as  diftance  and  other  circumftances  would  permit, 
to  this  vaft  and  complicated  fcene  of  adion. 

It  was  however  very  remarkable  at  this  time,  that 
contrary  to  former  experience  and  long  obfervation, 
the  behaviour  of  the  French  officers  did  not  cqrre- 
fpond  with  that  character  which  they  had  hitherto 
borne.  Inftead  of  approbation  and  praifes,  their 
commander  was  perpetually  loading  them  with  cen- 
fure  and  reprimand  for  mifbehaviour,  Several  were 
Ignominioufly  difmiffed  the  fervice ;  fome  remand- 
ed home  to  be  tried  in  France,  and  fix  of  his  cap-r 
tains  were  fent  under  arreft  to  the  French  iflands  off 
the  Coaft  of  Africa,  for  the  like  caufes. 

Far  different  was  the  conduft  and  treatment  of 
the  Britifli  officers ;  in  whofe  commendation  their 
Admiral  was  lavifh  upon  every  occafion,  without 
one  fingle  exception  throughout  the  feveral  en- 
gagements that  took  place.  Hence  it  may  not  un- 
juftly  be  inferred,  that  the  accounts  publifhed  in 
England,  of  the  different  actions  with  the  French  in 
India,  however  they  might  appear  too  favourable 
to  this  country,  had  a  juft  and  folid  foundation^ 
and  were  much  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  re- 
ports fo  induftrioufly  propagated  in  France;  the 
authenticity  of  the  firft  being  fupported  by  a  proof, 
which,  though  collateral,  argued  powerfully  againft 
the  veracity  of  the  laft, 
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CHAP.    LXIX. 

Tranfaftions  in  the  Eaft- Indies. 

1872,     1783. 

*  I  HHE  French  promifed  themfelves,  with  much 
1  reafon,  a  multiplicity  of  advantages  from 
their  fquadron*s  remaining  in  the  proximity  of  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  while  the  Britifti  fquadron 
was  compelled  to  fail  round  to  that  of  Malabar  for 
the  purpofe  of  refitting.  In  this  refpeft  the  depri- 
vation of  the  harbour  of  Trincomajc  was  parti- 
cularly detrimental  to  the  Englifh. 

France  intended  that  the  next  campaign  in  India 
ihould  be  confpicuoufly  fignalized  by  the  immenfe 
force  fhe  was  to  difplay  at  land  as  well  as  at  fea,  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Exclufive  of  the  French 
troops  already  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  a 
body  of  near  five  thoufand  men,  all  regulars,  was  to 
join  them  from  their  African  iflands.  They  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  feveral  fhips  of  the  line,  to  re- 
inforce M.  De  Suffrein,  whofe  naval  ftrength,  it  was 
then  hoped,  would,  by  its  great  fuperiority,  prove 
an  overmatch  for  that  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
while  their  military  afhore,  through  their  numbers, 
and  efpecially  the  powerful  artillery  they  were  to 
bring  into  the  field,  would,  in  all  probability,  over- 
come any  refiftance. 

In  order  to  oppofe  effedhiaUy  the  defigns  of  the 
French,  which  were  chiefly  direfted  to  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  it  appeared  neceflary  to  make  a  power- 
ful diverfion  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  This  mea- 
fure  had  already  been  adopted  during  the  preceding 
campaign  by  the  Prefideacy  of  Bombay.  A  ftrong 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Humber- 
ftoi>e,  had  taken  Calicut  and  Panyan,  two  confide- 
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rable  cities  on  that  coaft,  befides  pthers  of  leffcr 
pote,  and  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  and  dif- 
ficult inland  country  in  their  neighbourhood.  Here, 
paving  made  himfelf  matter  of  a  place  called  Mon- 
garry  Cotta,  of  whiph  the  lituation  commanded  the 
entrance  into  the  inner  parts,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tack Palacatcherry,  a  confiderable  town  at  fomp 
miles  diftance.  But  contrary  to  the  hope  he  had 
foriqed  of  eafily  mattering  it,  from  the  information 
he  had  received  of  its  inability  to  refill  him,  he 
found  himfelf  fuddenly  affailed  by  a  numerous  ene- 
my, that  furrpunded  his  troops  on  every  fide  :  it 
was  with  no  fmall  difficulty  they  could  extricate 
themfejves,  nor  without  the  lpfs  pf  their  provifions 

and  baggage. 

Intelligence  arriving  at  Bombay,  of  the  motions 
of  Colonel  Humberftone,  apprehending  that  the 
attempts  he  was  now  making,  required  a  greater 
force  than  that  of  which  he  was  ppffefled,  the  Pre- 
sidency difpatched  General  Mathews  to  his  affiftance, 
with  3  large  re-infprcement.  The  Colonel's  ftrcngtb, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  not  adequate  tp  the  ma- 
king of  any  effectual  ftand  againft  the  fyperiqr 
force  that  was  adyancing  againft  him  under  Tippoo 
Saib  j  who  ufed  fuch  diligence,  that  Colonel  Hum- 
berftone had  only  time  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
Panyan,  where  he  fouqd  Colonel  Macleod,  wfco 
ppw  aflumed  the  command. 

The  fituation  of  Panyan,  on  the  fea  coaft,  ena- 
bled two  frigates  to  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Britifti  trqops.  Their  fire,  together  with  that  from 
the  works  which  the  troops  had  thrown  yp  aftiore, 
rendered  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
force  them  entirely  fruitlefs.  This  refiftance  was 
feconded  by  feveral  vigorous  Tallies,  wherein  the 
f  nemy  fuffered  confiderably. 

The  force  under  Tippoo  Saib  confided  of  ne*r 
fhjrty  (houfand  men,  ten  thoufand  of  whom  were 

horfe. 
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fvorfe.  His  infantry  was  the  belt  difciplined  of  his 
army ;  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lally  with 
a  large  body  of  French.  At  the  head  of  this  for- 
midable ftrength,  Tippoo  Saib's  fpirit  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  refrain  from  making  a  general  effort 
againft  the  Britiih  troops.  He  aflailed  their  lines 
accordingly  with  his  whole  force,  His  attack  was 
concluded  with  equal  regularity  an4  refolution : 
Both  he  and  the  French  commander  exerted  them- 
felves  perfonally  with  uncommon  bravery.  But, 
after  a  fierce  and  bloody  difpute,  his  people  were 
completely  repulfed.  The  fuccefs  obtained  by  th? 
Britiih  troops  was  fo  great  and  decifive,  that  Tippoo 
Saib  abandoned  the  liege  of  Panyan,  and  withdrew 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  river  of  that  name. 

General  Mathews,  who  was  haftening  to  the  aid 
of  Colonel  Humberftone,  on  being  apprized  of  this 
tranfa&ion,  and  deeming  his  fituation  no  longer 
dangerous,  refolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  Hyder  Ally's  dominions ;  judging  this  the  moft 
^lired  meafure  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  the  de- 
fence of  fuch  as  were  more  diftant,  and  which 
would  thereby  lie  open  to  invafion.  To  this  intent 
he  brought  the  forces  under  his  command  before 
the  city  of  Onore,  fituated  about  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Bombay,  and  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  country  of  Canaree.  It  was 
taken  by  aflault  with  great  daughter,  and  plunder- 
ed, with  circumftances  of  avarice  and  rapine,  that 
were  highly  difgraceful  to  the  viftors;  among 
whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  difcontents  arofc 
(concerning  the  distribution  of  the  fpoil. 

The  death  qf  Hyder  Ally  happening  about  this 
period,  which  was  the  clofe  of  eighty-two  and  open- 
ing of  eighty-three,  had  excited  the  greateft  ex- 
pectations in  his  enemies  of  being  able  to  profit  by 
this  event.  The  Prefidency  of  Bombay,  in  con- 
fequpnee  of  it,  fent  orders  to  General  Mathews  to 
*   *  proceed 
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proceed  with  all  the  force  he  could  colled:  into  the 
country  of  Canaree,  in  order  to  gain  poffeffion  of  Bed- 
nore, the  capital ;  by  which  means  the  treafures  of 
Hyder  Ally,  which  were  reputed  immenfe,  would 
fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  all  his  magazines 
for  war.  The  Council  of  Bombay,  among  other 
motives,  was  partly  determined  to  this  meafure,  by 
the  difcontents  which  were  faid  to  prevail  in  that 
country,  and  the  difinclination  of  the  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit  to  any  government  but 
their  own. 

After  having  forced  their  way  through  the  paf- 
fagcs  in  the  mountains  that  form  the  frontiers  of 
this  country,  the  Britifh  army  advanced  towards 
Bednore,  which  now  bore  the  name  of  Hyder  Na- 
gur,  or  the  city  of  Hyder,  by  order  of  that  prince, 
one  of  the  molt  fpacious  and  magnificent  places  in' 
India.  As  it  was  incapable  of  refi fiance,  it  was 
delivered  up* to  the  Englifh  by  the  Governor,  toge- 
ther with  Hyder  Ally's  treafures,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  whole  province,  of  which  it  was  the  ca- 
pital, on  condition,  that  all  private  property  ftiould 
be  fecure,  and  that  he  himlelf  lhould  continue  to 
govern  it  under  them,  as  he  had  done  under  Hyder 
Ally. 

On  the  furrender  of  Bednore,  which  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  February  eighty-three,  the 
Britifh  General  imprifoned  the  Indian  Governor, 
in  direft  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation ; 
and  committed  various  irregularities,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  his  principal  officers.  His  conduct, 
it  is  faid,  became  altogether  fo  deftitute  of  pru- 
dence and  propriety,  that  three  of  them  left  him,' 
and  returned  to  Bombay :  Thefe  were  Colonels 
Macleod  and  Humberftone,  and  Major  Shaw. 
They  belonged  to  the  King's  troops,  and  were  men 
of  known  honour  and  bravery. 

General  Mathews,  on  the  other  hand,  charged 

both 
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both  them,  and  all  others  under  his  command,  with 
difrefpeft  and  licentioufnefs  ;  and  complained,* that 
their  mutinous  difpofition  and  the  unruly  behaviour, 
of  which  they  were  guilty,  threatened  themoftdan* 
gerous  confequ^nces. 

On  the  examination  of  thofe  charges,  and  of  the 
anfwers  that  were  made  to  them ;  and  upon  a  long 
enquiry  into  the  conduft  of  General  Mathews,  he 
was  fufpended  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
it  was  conferred  on  Colonel  Macleod. 

During  thefe  proceedings  at  Bombay,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  forces  under  General  Mathews  in- 
vaded and  fubdued  feveral  places  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coaft.  Among  thefe  was  Mangalore,  the  prin- 
cipal feaport  and  marine  arfenal  of  Hyder  Ally.  It 
was  carried,  after  fome  refiftance ;  but  the  fort  held 
out  with  fo  much  obftinacy,  that  General  Mathews 
was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form  with  the  major 
part  of  his  troops.  By  its  furrender  on  the.  ninth 
of  March,  an  end  was  put  to  the  projeft  of  fetting 
up  for  a  maritime  power,  which  Hyder  Ally  had 
formed  and  brought  into  a  confidcrable  ftate  of  ma- 
turity ;  a  number  of  flout  ihips,  three  of  which 
were  of  the  line,  being  already  far  advanced  in 
their  conftrudtion. 

The  lofs  of  Mangalore  was  an  objeft  of  much 
concern  to  Tippoo  Saib,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his 
father's  defigns,  .as  well  as  his  power.  He  prepared 
immediately  to  march  againfl  the  Britifh  forces  in 
the  Bednqre  country,  and  collected  for  that  purpofe 
all  the  troops  he  had  in  the  Carnatic  ;  refolving  to 
relinquifh  this  entirely,  however  mortifying  it  might 
be  to  give  it  up,  after  fo  much  toil  and  ftruggle 
to  keep  it,  rather  than  to  part  with  a  province 
which  his  father  had  made  the  feat  of  his  empire, 
and  his  favourite  refidence. 

The  army,  with  which  Tippoo  Saib  was  advan- 
cing to  the  refcue  of  his  capital,  confifted  of  above 

one 
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one  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  force  which  Ge* 
ncral  Mathews  had  to  oppofe  him  amounted  only 
to  between  two  and  three  thoufand,  of  whom  fix  or 
fcven  hundred  were  Europeans.  It  had  been  ex- 
pelted  by  the  moft  judicious  officers  with  him, 
that,  on  being  apprifed  of  the  multitudes  that  were 
approaching,  he  would  have  polled  himfelf  at  the 
paffes  on  the  mountains  leading  down  to  the  fea- 
coaft,  where,  it  was  thought,  he  might  have  effec- 
tually prote&ed  his  late  conquefts ;  but,  contrary 
to  all  the  ryles  of  prudence,  he  marched  out  of 
Bcdnore,  and  gave  battle  to  Tippoo  Saib  in  an  open 
plain. 

The  refult  of  his  temerity  was,  that,  after 
a  fliort  conteft,  his  Handful  of  men  was  totally 
routed,  with  great  flaughter ;  and  he  was  obliged, 
with  the  broken  remains  of  his  fmall  force,  to  take 
flieker  in  the  fprtrefs,  that  flood  upon  an  eminence 
rear  the  town.  Here  they  were  immediately  in- 
verted on  every  fide.  After  fuftaining  a  fiege  of 
near  three  weeks,  wherein  many  were  flain  and 
wounded,  and  being  much  reduced  otherwise, 
through  illnefs  and  conftant  fatigue,  the  enemy's 
artillery  having  at  the  fame  time  deftroyed  moft  of 
their  defences,  they  offered  at  length  to  capitu- 
late. 

The  terms  which  they  obtained  from  Tippoo 
Saib,  were  the  fecurity  of  their  private  property, 
on  delivering  up  to  him  all  public,  and  that  they 
fliould  be  conducted  in  fafety  to  Bombay. 

But  thefe  conditions  depriving  the  garrifon  of 

the  immenfe  booty  it  had  acquired  by  the  taking  of 

Bednore,  a  determination  was  taken  to  elude  them 

if  poffible.     To  this  purpofe  the  treafure  that  had 

been  found  in  the  fortrefs  was  divided  among  tn* 

garrifon,    and  nothing  left  to  the  conqueror,  » 

whom  it  belonged  by  right  of  capitulation.    fut 

this  contrivance  was  quickly  dilcovered,  and  being 

interpreted 
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interpreted  by  Tippoo  Sai^  as  an  infra&ion  of  the 
agreement  made  on  the  part  of  the  garrifon,  he  re- 
lolved,  from  that  moment,  to  confider  the  articles 
of  the  capitulation  as  annulled  by  this  breach  of 
faith* 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Gene- 
ral and  all  his  officers  and  men  were  put  under  con- 
finement, and  ftripped  of  all  they  poffefled.  After 
Suffering  many  indignities,  they  were  fent,  loaded 
with  irons,  to  a  fort  up  the  country,  where  they 
endured  a  long  imprifonment,  accompanied  with 
much  ill-treatment  and  mifery. 

The  fate  of  their  unfortunate  General  has  been 
varioufly  reported.  Both  he  and  feveral  of  his  of- 
ficers were,  it  is  faid,  put  to  death  with  circum- 
ftances  of  great  cruelty. 

The  fidelity  of  the  Sepoys,  and  their  affe&ionate 
behaviour  to  their  European  fellow-fufferers,  du- 
ring their  common  captivity,  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  thofe  who  were  witneffes  of  it,  and  repre- 
sented as  the  nobleft  proof  they  ever  gave  of  the 
fincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the  fervice  and  in- 
tereft  of  thofe  whofe  party  they  had  embraced. 

While  this  unhappy  garrifon  was  blocked  up  in 
the  fort,  to  which  they  had  retired  after  the  lots  of 
the  battle  their  commander  had  fo  rafhly  hazarded, 
Tippoo  Saib  had  difpatched  large  detachments  from 
his  army,  to  feize  the  pafles  in  the  mountains. 
Such  a  panic  had  (truck  thofe  who  guarded  them, 
on  hearing  of  the  army's  defeat  at  Bednore, 
that  they  were  eafily  occupied  by  Tippoo  Saib's 
troops.  This  terror  was  quickly  communicated  to 
the  neighbouring  garrifons.  Cundapore,  a  place 
of  great  ftrength  and  importance,  was  immediately 
abandoned;  and  Onore,  a  poft  of  Hill  greater 
confequence,  would  have  been  relinquished  in  the 
like  manner,  had  not  Captain  Torriano's  intrepidity 

revived 
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revived  the  courage  of  his  men,  and  recalled  them 
to  their  duty* 

The  Succefs  of  his  arms  in  recovering  poffeffion 
of  his  capital,  in  forcing  the  pafTes,  and  retaking 
feveral  places  along  the  coaft,  encouraged  Tippoo 
Saib  to  lay  fiege  to  Mangalore,  in  many  refpeds 
the  moft  important  town  he  had  loft  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar.  He  furrounded  it  with  his  whole  army, 
while  the  operations  of  the  fiege  were  carried  on  by 
the  French  troops  that  had  accompanied  him  from 
the  Carnatic.  By  their  exertions  the  garrifon 
was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  notwithftanding 
the  gallant  defence  made  by  Major  Campbell,  and 
the  bravery  of  the  troops  fie  commanded. 

They  were  relieved  at  laft  from  the  toils  and 
iiangers  of  their  fituation,  by  the  news  that  arrived 
in  the,  month  of  July  of  the  general  peace.  It 
proved  a  very  unwelcome  intelligence  to  Tippoo 
Saib,  who  now  hoped  in  a  few  days  to  have  been 
mafter  of  Mangalore  ;  but  was  inftantly  forced  to 
give  up  all  fuch  expectation;  the  French  com* 
mander  acquainting  him,  that  his  orders  were  to 
aft  no  longer  agairift  the  Englilh. 

This  was  a  fevere  difappointment  to  Tippoo 
Saib»  He  expreffed  great  impatience  and  indigna- 
tion at  being  abandoned  by  allies  on  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  place  fo  much  reliance,  and  who 
now  deferted  him  in  the  midft  of  an  enterprize,  in 
which  they  knew  he  could  not  fucceed  without  their 
co-operation. 

Such  were  the  complaints  of  Tippoo  Saib.  ft 
has  even  been  faid,  that  his  refentment  carried  him 
fo  far,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  ufing  compul- 
fion  with  the  French,  and  forcing  them  to  continue 
the  operations  of  the  fiege.  Certain  it  is,  that  bot& 
he  and  they  parted  upon  unfriendly  terms.  His 
difpleafure  was  much  heightened  by  the  neceffitf 
he  was  under  of  dropping  the  profecution  of  tnc 
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liege  of  Mangalore ;  of  which  he  did  not  regain 
the  pofleffion  till  the  enfuing  year ;  when  it  was  re- 
stored to  him,  with  other  places  on  the  Coaft  of 
Malabar,  at  the  pacification  that  took  place  between 
him  and  the  Eaft-India  Company* 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  on  the  Coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, no  lefs  a  variety  of  military  operations  was 
carrying  on  along  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel.  From 
the  time  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  left  the  command  to 
General  Stuart,  to  the  clofe  of  the  year  eighty-two, 
this  officer  was  employed  in  obferving  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  and  preventing  them  from  beco- 
ming matters  of  feveral  places  at  which  they  were 
directed.  Relying  on  the  goodnefs  of  his  troops, 
he  frequently  fought  to  bring  them  to  a&ion ;  but 
tiotwithftanding  their  vaft  fuperiority,  and  the  af- 
fiftance  of  their  French  allies,  they  conftantiy  de- 
clined it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for  a&ion,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal  determined  to 
fend  an  ample  fupply  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  put  a  final  and  fuccefsful 
termination  to  the  war,  which  Tippoo  Saib  feemed 
no  lefs  intent  on  profecuting  than  his  father  had 
been.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  gone  by  lea  to  Bengal,  was  now  entruft- 
ed  by  them  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  with  which 
he  embarked  for  Madras.  But  when  he  had  almoft 
reached  his  deftination,  he  found  himfelf  in  danger 
of  being  taken  by  two  French  men  of  war  of  the 
line.  They  chaced  him  forty-eight  hours;  du- 
ring which  the  folicitude  and  fatigue  he  underwent 
in  continuing  almoft  the  whole  time  upon  deck, 
occafioned  a  relapfe  into  his  former  illnefs.  He 
came  fafe  into  port,  but  died  two  days  after  hi* 
landing. 

The  iofs  of  this  illuftrious  General  was  deeply 
lamented.    It  happened  at  a  jundture  when  hi3  abi- 
lities 
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litics  were  greatly  needed*  The  moll  flattering  ex-* 
pe&ations  had  been  formed,  that  he  would  have 
compleated  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign  what  he 
had  lb  happily  begun,  and  brought  fo  much  for- 
ward during  the  two  laft.  His  reputation  was  fo 
well  eftablifhed,  and  had  been  carried  fo  high  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  during  that  period, 
that  an  unbounded  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mi- 
litary talents,  and  he  was  reputed  by  friends"  and 
foes  as  great  a  commander  as  ever  appeared  in 
India. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  invafion  of  his  princi- 
pal dominions  had  compelled  Tippoo  Saib  to  ha&cn 
with  all  fpeed  to  their  refcue,  General  Stuart  feized 
that  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  another  quarter* 
On  the  former's  leaving  the  Carnatic,  a  large  force 
was  fent  under  Colonel  Fullarton.to  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  Coimbatour.    The  fuccefs  of  this  officer 
was  great  and  rapid*     He  over-ran  the  enemy's 
country,  taking  feveral  places  of  ftrength  and  con 
Sequence,  and  making  an  alarming  diverfion  on  this 
fide  of  Tippoo  Saib's  dominions,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged fo  warmly  and  fo  dangeroufly  in  the  center  of 
them,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

The  great  operations  that  General  Stuart  had  irt 
view,  obliged  him  to  recall  this  officer  in  the  midft 
of  his  fuccefles.  Though  the  retreat  of  Tippoo 
Saib  from  the  Carnatic  was  art  event  of  effential 
importance,  and  might  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  de- 
liverance from  the  moft  formidable  of  ail  their  ene- 
mies ;  yet  the  Prefidency  of  Madras  did  not  look 
upon  this  advantage  as  complete,  while  a  power- 
ful body  of  French  remained  pofleft  of  fo  ftrong 
a  hold  in  their  neighbourhood  as  Cuddalore.  It 
was  now  become  their  principal  place  of  arms*  As 
they  did  not  propofe,  after  the  departure .  of  that 
prince,  to  face  the  Englilh  in  the -field,  they  had 
employed  their  whole  attention  in  fortifying  it  to 

the 
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the  utmoft.  Herein  they  had  fuccee^ed  lb  well* 
that  the  befieging  of  it  was  confidered  as  a  very 
hazardous  attempt,  efpecially  as  the  garrifon  was 
extremely  numerous,  and  compofed  of  as  good 
troops  as  any  in  Frarice ;  being  what  the  French 
ftile  old  corps,  chofen  and  hardy  veterans,  equally 
brave  and  expert  in  their  profeffion. 

Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  fervice*  A  number 
of  Tippoo  Saib's  beft  troops  were  left  with  them* 
They  were  at  the  fame  time  plentifully  provided 
with  warlike  ftores,  and  all  other  neceflaries ;  and 
had  an  artillery  fuch  as  was  never  yet  feen  in 
India. 

Previous  to  General  Stuart's  commencing  the 
£ege  of  Cuddalore,  which  was  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  they  had  conftru&ed  ftrong  lines  of  de-> 
fence  in  the  front  of  the  place,  one  part  only  ex* 
cepted,  which  was  occupied  by  a  thick  wood,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  impenetrable.  But  the  Britilh 
General  was  of  another  opinion,  and  began  imme- 
diately, on  his  arrival  before  the  town,  to  •  prepare 
to  make  his  way  through  it.  Upon  which  they 
thought  it  neceflary  to  continue  the  lines  they  had 
begun,  quite  acrofs  the  neck  which  feparates  the 
town  from  the  Continent. 

As  the  befieged  carried  on  this  work  with 
uncommon  expedition,  General  Stuart  refolved 
immediately  to  attack  it  before  they  proceeded 
any  further,  judging,  that  when  compleated,  it 
would  require  immenfe  exertions  to  matter  it  by  a 
regular  and  progreffive  approach. 

To  this  purpofe  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  up- 
on their  lines,  under  the  direftion  of  General  ' 
Bruce.  Several  of  their  batteries  on  a  riling  ground  ' 
were  carried,  and  turned  againft  them,  by  the  corps 
under  Colonel  Kelly.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Bri- 
tilh army,  who  all  afted  upon  this  occalion,  endea- 
voured with  great  bravery  to  avail  themfelves  of 
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the  prOtedfcion  of  thefe  batteries,  to  take  poflcffio» 
of  a  redoubt,  the  fire  of  which  annoyed  them 
greatly;  but  they  met  with  fo  firm  a  reception, 
that  it  was  found  neceffary,  after  a  long  and  violent 
eonteft,  to  call  in  the  line  of  referve,  and  to  change 
the  method  of  attack. 

The  whole  morning  had  been  fpent  in  cannona- 
ding the  enemy's  works,  without  making  any  im- 
preffion  upon  them.     It  was  now  therefore  deter- 
mined to  try  the.iffue  of  an  aflault.     The  grena- 
diers, headed  by  Colonel  Cathcart,  and  the  referve 
by  Colonels  Gordon  and  Stuart,  advanced  to  the 
French  lines,  through  the  heavieft  fire  of  mufque- 
try,  cannon  and  grape-fliot,  that  both  they,  and 
their  General,  from  their  own   acknowledgment, 
had  ever  experienced.     They  entered  the  enemy'* 
intrenchments,  who  received  them  at  the  point  of 
their  bayonets.    With  this  weapon  alone  both  par- 
ties now  engaged,  and  did  dreadful  execution  up- 
on each  other.     But  the  French,  who  were  conti- 
nually fupported  by  their  own  people  from  the 
town,  overpowered  at  length  the  Britiih  troops* 
Thefe  however  retreated  in  firm  order,  maintaining 
the  fight  with  no  lefs  refolution  than  the  enemy, 
who  followed  them  out  of  their  lines,  in  hopes  of 
breaking  them  entirely.     But  the  defperate  flam* 
made  by  thefe  fuddenly  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day.     Another  divifion  of  the  Britifh  troops  per- 
ceiving the  French  had  quitted  their  works,  turned 
their  flanks,  and  took  pofieflion  of  their  principal 
redoubt.     Thofc  Britiih  troops  in  the  mean  while, 
which  had  at  firft  retreated,  repulfed  in  their  turn 
the  enemy,    who  had  followed  them,  and  wno> 
feeing  the  Englifh  mailers  of  the  redoubt,  retired 
immediately  into  the  town.     The  effe&  piodwj* 
by  this  fuccefs  was,  that  the  French  gave  up  tw 
defence  of  the  vvofks  they  had   been  at  fuch  P*£ 
to  conftruft  without  the  body  of  the  place,  to  wg* 
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they  now  were  wholly  confined.  The  lofs  on  thd 
fide  of  the  aflailants  amounted  to  near  one  thoufand 
kilted  and  wounded ;  among  the  former  were  Ma* 
jor  Varrenius  of  the  Hanoverians;  and  Captain 
Lindfay  of  the  Britifh  grenadiers*  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  their  men  in  the  firft  attack  of  the  enemy'* 
intrenchments.  Near  one  half  of  the  lift  confided 
of  Europeans  ;  the  greateft  proportion  ever  yet 
known  in  that  part  ot  the  world.  Of  the  French 
themfelves,  though  fighting  under  the  protection 
of  their  lines,  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  were  flain 
or  wounded ;  and  of  thefe,  more  than  forty  were 
officers.  What  made  this  lofs  the  more  confidera- 
ble,  it  confided  almoft  wholly  of  their  French  troops; 

While  General  Stuart  prefled  the  town  of  Cudda-V 
lore  by  land,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  lay  off  the  har- 
bour, to  cut  off  its  communication  by  fea.  His 
fleet  had  lately  fuffered  a  great  diminution  of  men 
from  the  fcurvy.  The  violence  and  contagion  of 
the  diforder  had  made  it  neceffary  to  fet  humbers 
of  them  afhore,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  lives* 
Of  this  M.  de  Suffrein  being  apprifed,  refoived  to 
encounter  him  before  they  were  fufficiently  reco- 
vered to  return  to  their  duty. 

In  order  to  give  fuch  a  decifive  fuperiority  in 
number  of  men  to  M.  De  Suffrein,  as  might  ena- 
ble him  at  once  to  board  the  Britifh  fquadion,  M* 
de  Buffy,  who  commanded  at  Cuddalore,  fenc  him 
twelve  hundred  of  his  beft  troops.  Thus  provided, 
it  was  thought  the  French  Admiral  would  not  hefi- 
tate  to  clofe  in  upon  the  Englifh;  who,  though 
feventeen  of  the  line  ftrong,  which  was  two  more 
than  he  had,  were  fo  weakly  manned,  from  the 
caufe  already  affigned^  that  the  real  advantage  in 
point  of  ftrength,  lay  entirely  on  his  fide. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  M.  De  Suffrein  ap- 
proached the  Britifli  fquadron  in  order  of  battle. 
Six  Edward  Hughes  drew  up  in  the  fame  manner. 
.  Z  2  The 
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The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  lafted  three  hours ;  but  the  French  preferved  a 
diftance  the  more  furprizing,  as  they  knew  the  cir- 
cumftances  the  Englilh  were  in ;  by  whom  it  was 
fully  expected,  that  they  would  have  neared  them 
fufficiently  for  the  clofeft  fighting. 

The  enemy  retired  in  the  night  to  Pondicherry, 
whither  Sir  Edward  Hughes  followed  them.  After 
having  again  proffered  them  battle,  which  they  did 
not  chufe  to  accept,  he  made  for  Madras,  in  order 
to  land  his  fick  and  wounded,  and  take  on  board 
thofe  who  were  recovered.  The  lofs  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  Britiih  fquadron  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty ;  but  chat  of  the  French,  tho* 
it  could  not  be  precifely  ascertained,  exceeded  it 
confiderably. 

Thus  ended  the  naval  operations  between  the 
Englifti  and  French  in  the  Eaft- Indies.  In  no  part 
of  the  globe  did  both  thefe  nations  engage  with  fo 
much  frequency  and  eagernefs,  nor  lofe  fo  many 
brave  officers  and  feamen  in  proportion  t&  their 
Shipping. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Stuart  felt  a  daily  di- 
minution of  his  ftrength  before  Cuddalore,  partly 
through  illnefs  as  well  as  through  the  chances  of 
war.  The  befieged,  who  were  well  informed  of 
his  fituation,  concerted  a  projed,  by  which  they 
fully  confided  to  make  him  raife  the  fiege,  if  not 
to  give  him  a  total  defeat.  A  body  of  near  four 
thoufand  men  was  landed  from  their  fquadron; 
which,  added  to  the  troops  in  the  place,  was  cftcem- 
ed  a  force  completely  adequate  to  the  defign  pro- 
pofed. 

The  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the  Che- 
valier De  Damas,  an  experienced  and  valiant  offi- 
cer. On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  of  Aquitaine,  reported  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  French  fervice,  and  of  which  he  was  Colonel, 

and 
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and  other  troops  feleded  from  the  braveft  in  the 
garrifon,  he  fallied  out  by  break  of  day  upon  the  be** 
fiegers. 

The  Britiih  officers  then  commanding  the 
trenches,  were  Colonels  Gordon  and  Cat  heart,  and 
Major  Cotgrove.  As  the  attack  was  made  in  the 
dark,  the  French  threw  the  Britiih  troops  into 
fome  confufion  at  firft,  and  took  a  pair  of  colours 
belonging  to  a  corps  of  Sepoys.  This  fuccefs 
was  but  momentary*  The  enemy  were  foon  faced 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  repulfed  and  broken 
every  where;  and  compelled,  after  a  vigorous 
refiftance,  to  give  way.  They  were  fo  warm- 
ly prefled,  that  their  commander,  the  Chevalier 
De  Damas,  was  taken  with  about  two  hundred  of 
his  countrymen,  and  about  as  many  were  flain. 

This  tranfa&ion  was  attended  with  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  circumftances  that  happened  during  th$ 
whole  war.  A  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  encoun- 
tered the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  overcame  them.  An  adtion  fo  ftri- 
king  was  not  only  noticed  with  due  applaufe,  but 
procured  that  corps  a  more  folid  remuneration,  a  pro- 
vifion  for  themfelves  and  their  families,  by  the  Pre- 
fidencies  to  whofe  department  they  belonged.  The 
only  lofs  of  confequence  was  that  of  Major  Cot- 
grove,  by  whofe  example  and  conduit,  thefe  brave 
Indians  were  animated  to  behave  in  fo  extraordioary 
a  manner. 

The  arrival  of  the  news  that  peace  was  conclu- 
ded by  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  put  an 
end  to  hoftilities  between  their  fubje&s  in  India, 
which  had  been  as  confiderabie  a  theatre  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  and  deftru&ive  war,  and  had  produced  as 
great  a  variety  of  important  events,  and  aftonifhing 
viciffitudes  of  fortune,  as  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Z3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     LXX. 

Independence  of  the  United  States  recognifed  by  the 
Dutcb.-Tranfaftions  in  America.— Provifional  Treaty 
with  the  Colonies  — Ships  Loft  at  Sea. 

1782, 

THE  capture  of  Mr.  Laurens,  the  late  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Congrefs,  when  upon  his  voyage 
to  Holland,  and  his  fubfequent  detention  in  LonT 
don,  occafioned  the  bufinefs  of  his  miffion  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  Adams,  a  gentleman  of  the  province 
of  Maffachufet,  of  acknowledged  abilities. 

He  executed  his  commiffion  with  great  diligence 
pnd  fagacity.  His  firft  public  ftep  was  the  famous 
memorial  prefented  to  the  States  General  in  April 
eighty-one,  afferting  the  reftitude  of  the  American 
declaration  of  independence,  together  with  the 
propriety  of  a  drift  amity  and  correipondence,  and 
a  firm  union  of  interefts  between  the  United  States 
of  America  ^nd  the  Republic  of  Holland. 
.  Having,  by  a  variety  of  arguments  and  infinua- 
tions,  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Duteh  for  a  fa- 
vourable acceptance  of  the  propofals  he  brought 
from  his  countrymen,  he  prefented  his  fecond  me- 
morial to  the  States  General  in  the  enfuing  month 
of  January.  It  produced  the  defired  effeft.  The 
feyen  provinces  of  the  Union  having,  in  their  feve- 
ral  aflemblies  taken  it  into  confideration,  direfted 
their  refpeftive  deputies  at  the  Hague,  to  concur 
in  admitting  Mr.  Adams  as  minifter  plenipoten- 
tiary from*  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
admiffion  took  place  in  the  month  of  April  eighty- 
two, 

The  fbecefs  of  Mr.  Adams  in  this  negoctatipn 
was  highly  acceptable  to  Congrefs.  But  it  added, 
fa  fa&,  no  great  ftrength  to  the  Confederacy ;  and 

TO 
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was  refented  by  Great  Britain  in  a  manner,  which 
made  numbers  of  the  foundeft  judges  of  the  inte- 
refts  of  Holland,  declare  that  country  had  widely 
«rred  from  the  track  it  ought  to  have  purfued  in  the 
prefent  juncture, 

Exclufive  of  the  ioffes  and  humiliations  which 
the  Dutch  had  already  experienced  in  confequence 
of  that  meafure  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  as 
well  as  on  their  own  coaft,  they  were  expofed,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  this  year,  to  a  variety  of  in- 
fults  and  depredations  in  Africa,  where  many  of 
their  forts  and  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti,  to  their  great 
difgrace,  and  diminution  of  credit  among  the 
princes  and  nations  of  that  extenfive  country. 

The  progrefs  of  the  confederacy  againft  Great 
Britain  availed  them  but  little.  They  feemed  in 
'fome  meafure  pointed  out  as  the  people  upon 
whom  its  vengeance  was  to  fall  heavieft  every 
whete.  This  indeed  was  in  the  eye  of  politicians 
no  more  than  what  they  were  to  expeft  from  a  ftate, 
which,  of  all  others,  they  ought  to  have  confider- 
ed,  on  account  of  its  proximity,  ftrength  and  intereft, 
as  their  fureft  and  moft  natural  ally  ;  with  which, 
from  their  fituation  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  they 
ought  to  have  preferv«d  the  fincereft  connexion,  and 
from  which,  as  they  were  always  at  hand  to  receive 
the  moft  powerful  and  ready  fupport,  they  were 
by  that  reafon  to  apprehend  the  fevereft  treat- 
ment for  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  its  enemies. 

They  had  little  at  the  prefent  to  promife  them- 
felves  from  the  formidable  combination  againft 
their  old  ally/  Admiral  Rodney's  victory  over  the 
whole  naval  force  of  France  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
had  fo  completely  broken,  and  difconcerted  the 
plans  and  dciigns  of  that  power,  that  it  feemed  tp 
have  given  up  all  ideas  of  annoying  Great  Britain 
ip  that  quarter. 

Z  '4      •  After 
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After  that  terrible  defeat,  inftead  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  colled:  into  one  point  of  force  the  yet  coofi- 
derable  remains  of  their  vanquifhed  fleet,  the  French 
appeared  to  be  rather  taken  up  with  projefts  of  a 
fecondary  nature,  fuch  as  might  diftrefs  partial 
branches  of  commerce,  and  annoy  individuals, 
rather  than  contribute  to  any  eflential  detriment 
of  their  enemy. 

Of  this  nature  was  the  expedition  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  undertaken  by  a  ftiip  of  feventy-four  guns, 
and  two  frigates  of  thirty-fix,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Delaperoufe.  They  failed  to  that  remote 
and  inhofpitable  region  with  a  body  of  regulars 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  as  if  the  refiftance  to  be 
expcdted  demanded  any  preparation  of  that  confe- 
quence. 

The  fadfc  was,  that  they  met  with  no  other  oppo- 
fition  than  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  rocks  of  ice  at  fea,  with  dreary  and  untrod- 
den waftes  at  land.  Wherever  they  could  penetrate, 
the  few  fcores  of  commercial  individuals,  who  oc- 
cupied thefe  frozen  climes,  in  the  name  of  the 
Hudibn's  Bay  Company,  furrendered  their  dwel- 
lings to  them  at  the  firft  fummons.  The  lofs  to 
that  Company  was  eftimated  at  fome  hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 

The  only  aftion  worth  recording  on  this  occafion 
was  the  humanity  with  which  the  French  comman- 
der fpared  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provifions  and 
ftores  of  all  kinds,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Englifh  who 
had  //ithdrawn  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country 
on  his  approach,  and  who,  he  knew,  muft  on  his 
departure  have  periflied  for  want  of  them. 

This  leads  one  naturally  to  obferve,  that  of  all  the 
wars  recorded  in  ancient  or  modern  hi  (lory,  the  laft 
was  mod  confpicuoufly  marked  with  generous  and 
humane  paffages.  However  dreadful  and  deftruc- 
tive  in  other  refpefts,  it  fhewed  tQ  what  a  degree  of 
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refinement  in  noblenefs  of  fentiments,  and  real  civi- 
lization, the  prefent  age  has  rifen  over  all  the  pre- 
ceding. 

While  France  was  difcharging  its  refentment  on 
thefe  fequeftered  and  forlorn  fettlements,  Spain 
was  engaged  in  profecutions  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
more  fouthern  latitudes.  The  Governor  of  the 
Havannah,  Don  Juan  de  Cagigal,  projected  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  Bahama  Iflands.  At  the  head  of  five 
thoufand  men,  he  attacked  the  ifle  of  Providence, 
of  which  the  garrifon  did  not  confift  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fixty.  The  conqueft  of  fuch  a 
place  could  not  be  difficult,  and  was  only  worthy  be- 
ing noticed  for  the  liberal  treatment  which  the  gar- 
rifon and  inhabitants  experienced  from  the  captors, 
in  the  terms  of  capitulation  granted  to  them. 

The  Spaniards  had  alfo  taken  pofieffion  of  fome 
places  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  on  the  Muf- 
quito  Ihore.  But  the  Bay  men,  aififted  by  their 
faithful  negroes,  a  race  of  men  long  attached  to 
them  through  kind  ufage,  retook  fome  of  them 
with  great  valour.  A  little  araiy  was  formed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  parrs,  whofe 
enmity  to  the  Spaniards  has  been  inveterate  and  he- 
reditary ever  iince  the  difcovery  of  America.  Head- 
ed by  Colonel  Defpard,  they  attacked  and  carried 
the  pofts  on  Black  River,  where  they  made  about 
eight  hundred  of  the  Spanifh  troops  prifoners  of 
war. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  on  the  fouthern  Conti- 
nent of  America,  the  Britilh  Colonies  in  the  north 
were  now  enjoying  the  near  profpedt  of  a  termina- 
tion of  all  their  fufferings,  and  the  fulleft  at- 
tainment of  that  political  fituation  for  which  they 
had  fo  warmly  contended. 

General  Carlton,  who  had  fucceeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  the  command  of  the  Britifh  army  in 
America,  informed  General  Washington,  about  the 
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commencement  of  May,  of  the  refolutions  taken 
by  Parliament  to  forward  an  accommodation  with 
the  Colonies,  and  of  the  power  invefted  in  the 
Crown  to  conclude  a  general  peace  or  truce  with 
Congrefs,  or  a  feparate  one  with  any  of  the  States 
in  particular*  To  accelerate  thefe  purpofes  he  de- 
manded a  paffport  for  Mr.  Morgan  his  fecrctary, 
granting  him  permiflion  to  repair  to  Congrefs. 

General  Waftiington  referring  this  requeft  to  that 
body,  it  paffed  a  refolution  in  the  negative.  The  idea 
of  a  general,  or  a  feparate  negociation  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  of  any  treaty  without  the  participation  of 
France,was  rejedted  with  much  warmth  by  the  various 
provinces  of  the  union.    They  unanimouily  concur- 
red in  declaring,  that  no  accommodation  fhould  take 
place  that  was  not  founded  on  the  general  confent 
of  the  United  States,  and  conformably  to  the  ftipu- 
iations  made  with  their  allies.     The  date  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  particular,  refolved,  that  whoever  agreed 
tp  a  feparate  treaty  with  Great   Britain,    fhould 
be   reputed    foes  to   the    union;     and    that   any 
proffers  on  the  part, of  Great  Britain  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  alliance  with  France,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected with  fcorn.     It  even  paffed  a  declaration  that 
Congrefs  itfelf  poffeffed  no  right  to  frame  any  ad 
tending  to  abrogate  the  fupreme  authority  and  inde- 
pendence of  any  province  of  the  union. 

In  conformity  tp  thefe  fentiments,  Congrefs  de- 
clared at  the  fame  time,  that  no  amicable  confer- 
ence could  be  held  with  any  commiflioners  from  Bri- 
tain, without  a  preliminary  acknowledgment  of  the 
independency  of  America,  or  withdrawing  its  fleets 
3pd  armies  from  that  country, 

In  order  to  preclude  all  hope  of  comparing  any 
feparate  treaty,  Congrefs  ftrongly  recommended 
that  a  watchful  eye  fhould  be  kept  againft  the  en- 
trance of  emiffaries  from  Britain  into  the  United 

States 
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States;  that  no  individuals  coming  among  them 
under  flags  of  truce,  fhould  be  allowed  any  commu- 
nication with  the  inhabitants  not  relating  to  the  bufi- 
hefs  that  brought  them ;  and  even  that  no  perfon 
coming  from  any  part  of  the  Britilh  dominions, 
fhould,  while  the  war  lafted,  have  admiffion  into  any 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  work  of  peace 
was  proceeding  forward  in  Europe  with  great  ex- 
pedition. The  Britilh  miniftry,  which  had  the  pa- 
cification with  the  Colonies  mod  at  heart,  came  to  a 
provifional  fettlement  with  the  American  commif- 
fioners,  fo  early  as  the  end  of  November  eighty-two. 

By  this  agreement,  which  was  to  be  definitive  be- 
tween Britain  and  America,  as  foon  as  that  between 
the  former  and  France  could  be  concluded^  Great 
Britain  relinquifhed  all  rights  of  fovereignty  over 
the  Thirteen  United  Colonies,  and  acknowledged 
their  independence  in  the  fulleft  and  molt  explicit 
terms.  The  boundaries  between  the  reipedtive  ter- 
ritories of  the  contracting  parties  were  fettled  in  the 
moft  circumftantial  manner.  All  thofe  vaft  region* 
included  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  the  five 
great  lakes,  and  the  fiver  Miffifiippi,  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  fifhery  on  the  Bapks 
-  of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
other  places  upon  the  American  coaft,  to  be  enjoyed 
in  common  by  Britain  an*]  America, 

When  the  feffion  of  Parliament  was  opened  on 
the  fifth  of  December,  much  altercation  took  place 
on  account  of  this  provifional  treaty.  It  was  com- 
plained, that  an  irrevocable  and  unconditional 
recognition  of  American  independency  had  been 
made,  without  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  fo  libe- 
ral and  vaft  a  conceffion.  It  was  urged,  that  by 
this  meafure  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  king- 
(Iqm  in  America  had  been  abandoned  in  a  manner 
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unworthy  of  the  fpirit  and  magnanimity  which  had 
fo  long  chara&erifed  the  Britilh  nation. 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  objections  it  was  anfwered 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
America  was  fo  entirely  connefled  with  the  treaty 
depending  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  that 
were  this  latter  to  refufe  equitable  conditions  of 
peace,  the  provifional  treaty  with  America  would 
nec^ffarily  become  void. 

To  the  fecond  objection  it  was  replied,  that  when 
the  terms  upon  which  the  pacification  in  view  was 
to  take  place,  were  duly  and  impartially  inveftiga- 
ted,  it  would  fully  appear  that  no  conceffion  had 
been  made  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bri- 
tilh nation.  Its  welfare  had  been  properly  confult- 
ed,  and  every  arrangement  taken  to  obviate  all  rea- 
fonable  complaints  on  that  account. 

A  variety  of  other  difcuffions  relating  to  this  fub^ 
jeft  employed  the  abilities  of  the  new  miniftry  and 
its  opponents :  but  though  they  were  conducted, 
as  ufual,  with  much  warmth,  and  not  a  little  acri- 
mony, yet  the  main  objcA  itfelf  was  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  affedted  by  any  collateral  confidera- 
tions :  all  parties  concurred  in  the  perfuafion  that 
no  impediment  fhould  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
peace. 

The  like  fentiments  prevailed  among  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain.  They  had  now  waged  a  five  years 
war  in  conjun&ion.  Though  they  came  frelh  into 
the  quarrej,  that  was  then  rifen  to  its  height  between 
her  and  America,  ftill  this  advantage  had  not 
availed  them.  Notwithstanding  the  incumbrances 
with  which  Great  Britain  was  loaded,  deprived  pf 
her  Colonies,  and  detrimented  by  fubfequent  lofles, 
ihe  yet  had  proved  ftrong  enough  to  refill  them. — 
Her  ftrength  and  her  refources  feemed  yet  in  a  vi- 
gorous condition.  The  fpirit  of  her  councils  was 
unimpaired,  and  her  people,  however  divided  among 

them- 
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themfelves  in  regard  to  tie  American  war,  continued 
inflexibly  refolute  in  the  determination  to  face  all 
ether  enemies. 

Thefe  confiderations  could  not  fail  having  due 
weight  when  laid  in  the  balance  againft  their  own 
circumftances.  France,  the  great  pillar  of  the  con- 
federacy againft  Britain,  began  to  feel  an  alarming 
diminution  at  home  of  the  means  to  maintain  it  on 
a  ftrong  and  efficient  footing.  The  expences  of  the 
War  lay  heavieft  upon  her,  as  flie  had  not  only  her 
own  fleets  and  armies  to  fupport,  but  was  called 
upon  by  America  for  pecuniary,  as  well  as  other 
fupplies.  Her  trade  had  materially  fuffered  in  the 
beginning  of  the  rupture ;  and  the  many  individuals 
whofe  affairs  had  been  effentially  injured  at  this  pe- 
riod, had  not  yet  recovered  from  their  embarali- 
ments.  She  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  (land 
her  ground,  to  make  great  reformations  in  many 
departments,  and  to  fupprefs  a  multitude  of  places 
^hitherto  efteemed  neceflary  for  the  fplendor  and 
dignity  of  the  French  court.  With  all  thefe  exer- 
tions and  facrifices,  flie  ftill  experienced  perpetual 
failures  in  every  attempt  of  confequence.  Even  in 
the  European  feas,  though  affifted  by  the  whole  na- 
val power  of  Spain,  flie  had  not  been  able  to  make 
any  impreflion  on  the  coaft  or  the  marine  of  Britain, 
or  to  prevent  the  ufual  and  eftabliftied  courfe  of  its 
commerce.  Her  credit  of  late  began  to  totter  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  fhiewdeft  and  beft  informed. 
The  Americans  were  frequently  complaining  of  the 
tardinefs  of  her  remittances,  and  afcribing  many  of 
the  difafters  that  attended  them  to  her  deficiences  in 
that  particular. 

Spain,  the  other  great  member  of  the  confede- 
racy, was  confidered  by  the  moft  intelligent,  as  hav- 
ing adfced  a  part  upon  this  occafion  totally  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  maxims  flie  ought  to  have  adopted  re- 
fpe&ing  America.    She  faw  an  empire  arifing  in 

the 
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the  aorth  of  that  hemifpheifc,  of  which  the  prt>fpe*~ 
rity  and  greatnefs  were  evidently  incompatible  with 
the  fafety  of  her  vail  poffeffions  in  that  portion  o£ 
the  globe*    The  founded  politicians  were,  as  they 
(till  continue,  uniformly  of  this  opinion.     But  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  the  intereft  of  the 
Spanifh  nation  gave  way  to  miniflerial  intrigues* 
The  recovery  of  Jamaica  in  the  new  world,  and  of 
Minorca  in  the  old,  and  above  all,  of  Gibraltar, 
was  defcribed  as  a  compenfation  that  would  amply 
repay  the  trouble  and  expence  that  might  be  beca- 
fioned  by  uniting  with  France  in  fupport  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Colonies.     This  meafure  was  held  out  as  one 
that  would  be  attended  with  little  difficulty,  when 
jointly   and   vigoipufly  purfued  by  the  collective 
power  of  France  and  Spain.    Allured  by  thefe  mo- 
tives, and  fwayed,  no  doubt,  by  a  regard  for  the 
Family  Compadt,  the  Spanifh  Court  entered  into 
this  combination  againft  Great  Britain,  without  ful- 
ly perceiving  its  dangerous  tendency.    The  capture 
of  Minorca  had  lately  revived  the  fpirits  of  the  Spa- 
nifh nation ;  but  they  were  foon  after  much  more 
deprefled  by  the  failure  of  their  arms  before  Gib- 
raltar.    This,  with  the  relief  of  that  fortrefs  in  the 
face  and  defiance  of  the  whole  naval  ftrength  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  together   with  the  preceding 
defeat  of  the  nobleft  fleet  that  France  had  ever  fent 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  were  events  that  convinced  the 
miniftry  of  Spain  how  erroneoufly  it  had  been  led  to 
expedl  that  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
a  work  of  facility,  in   the   difficult  circumftances 
wherein  fhe  was  involved  by  the  difpute  with  her 
refradtory  Colonies. 

Holland,the  laft  member  of  the  confederacy  in  point 
of  power,  as  well  as  of  time,  was.that  which  was  now 
xnoft  defirous  to  fee  the  quarrel  terminated.  Never 
bad  that  ftate  exhibited  fuch  features  of  debility  as 
at  the  prefent.     Jts  arfenals  at  home  were  empty, 

and 
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aftd  its  dependencies  abroad  in  no  circumftances  of 
defence.  The  remembrance  of  the  paft  glories  of  that 
famous  and  formerly  potent  republic  was  all  that 
now  remained.  It  was  with  fecret  pleafure  that  its 
ancient  enemies  now  viewed  it  fevered  through  their 
machinations  from  its  old  and  natural  ally.  Inftead 
of  that  honourable  and  independent  part  it  was  wont 
to  take  among  contending  kings  and  nations,  it  was 
now,  through  the  imprudence  of  fome,  and  the 
time-ferving  venality  of  others,  reduced  to  aft  in 
fubferviency  part  to  thofe  two  powers  precifely,  from 
which  it  had  been  ufed  to  experience  the  greateft 
affronts  and  mortifications,  and  had  been  treated  in 
the  days  of  their  refpeftive  triumphs  and  profpe- 
rities,  with  all  manner  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion. 
As  it  now  depended  entirely  upon  France  for  the 
proteftion  of  its  foreign  pofiefiions,  fo  it  was,  of 
courfe,  implicitly  guided  by  the  direftions  of  the 
French  miniftry  in  all  the  meafures  adopted  by  its 
government.  In  this  precarious  and  fallen  ftate, 
the  Dutch  could  not  ftriftly  be  faid  to  have  a  will 
of  their  own,  and  could  only  be  confidered  as  the 
paffive  inftruments  of  France. 

Such  were  the  reciprocal  fituations  of  the  various 
belligerent  powers  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
eighty-two ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  however  great 
their  ambition,  or  keen  their  refentments,  they 
were  all  equally  defirous  of  peace,  of  which  it  was 
indeed  difficult  to  decide  which  of  them  ftood  moft 
in  need.    , 

Among  the  various  events  which  marked  the  lat- 
ter feafon  of  this  memorable  year,  was  the  lofs  by 
ftorms  at  fea  of  fome  of  the  lafgeft  fliips  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  navy.  They  were  five  in  number,  and  part  of 
a  convoy  that  accompanied  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen from  Jamaica ;  numbers  of  which  pe- 
rifhed  on  the  fame  occafion.  Four  of  thefe  five 
fhips  carried  feventy-four  guns,  and  one  of  them  a 
4  hundred^ 
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hundred  and  ten ;  this  was  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the 
nobleft  naval  trophy  ever  won  in  battle  from  an 
enemy.  Of  the  complement  of  this  and  another 
fliip,  the  Glorieux,  alfo  a  prize  taken  on  the  famous 
twelfth  of  April,  only  one  man  had  the  Angular 
good  fortune  to  efcape  to  tell  their  melancholy  fate* 
The  people  of  the  Ramilies  were  faved  by  the  mer- 
chantmen in  company ;  and  thofe  of  the  Hedfcor  by 
accidentally  falling  in  with  a  veffel  when  their  own 
was  on  the  point  of  (inking. 

The  fortune  of  the  Hedor  was  in  every  refpeft 
(hiking.  Her  condition  was  fo  bad  on  her  leav- 
ing Jamaica,  that  (he  could  only  mount  fifty 
guns  inftead  of  feventy-four,  and  Ihe  had  but 
a  third  of  her  crew.  After  parting  company 
with  the  fleet,  from  her  inability  to  keep  up  with 
it,  Ihe  fell  in  with  two  French  frigates  of  the  largeft 
fize,  on  their  way  to  North  America.  They  car- 
riedeach  forty-four  guns,  and  three  hundred  men, 
and  had  a  number  of  officers  and  foldiers  on  board, 
who  were  going  to  join  the  French  troops  on  that 
continent. 

The  condition  of  the  Heftor  was  too  vifible  to 
efcape  their  obfervation.  They  attacked  her  vi- 
goroufly,  not  imagining  Ihe  could  make  any  effec- 
tual refinance.  The  attion  continued  four  hours  ; 
during  which,  from  her  difabled  ftate,  Ihe  could 
not  exert  herfelf  to  any  advantage,  and  lay  conti- 
nually expofed  to  the  raking  fire  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  intrepidity  of  her  people  fupplied  all  deficien- 
cies. Captain  Bourchier,  who  commanded  her, 
being  grievoufly  wounded,  Captain  Drury  fucceed- 
ed  him,  and  behaved  with  equal  gallantry.  Both 
officers  and  men  concurred  in  making  the  nobleft 
defence  that  has  ever  been  recorded  of  people 
in  parallel  circumftances.  Surprifed  at  this  un- 
expected oppofition,  the  French  commanders,  who 
Clearly    perceived    the    fmallnefs    of  their   num- 
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bers,  made  an  endervour  to  {ward  them,  but  were  re-* 
pulfed  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  they  loft  all  hope 
of  ftiaftering  them,  and  drew  off,  to  the  great  fur* 
prize  of  the  Englifh,  who  fought  much  more  from 
a  point  of  honour,  than  from  any  expectation  of 
fruftrating  the  enemy's  attempt  againft  a  flrip  that 
was  already  a  wreck,  and  could  not  have  been  pre- 
ferred had  they  taken  her. 

The  tempeftuous  weather  that  followed,  found 
her  fo  Shattered,  that  flie  was  utterly  unable  to  Hand 
it.  After  making  every  effort  to  fave  her  that  hu- 
man induftry  and  perfeverance  could  produce,  water 
and  provifions  failing,  and  the  men  falling  dead 
through  the  inceffant  labour  that  was  requifite  to 
keep  the  fhip  from  going  down,  a  veffel  was  happi* 
ly  defcried  making  towards  them.  The  Captain's 
name  was  John  Hill,  whofe  noble  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  well  deferves  commemoration.  Though 
his  own  veffel  was  but  a  fnow,  he  took  on  board  the 
whole  remaining  compapy  of  the  Hedor,  amount* 
ing  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  men;  throwinjg  part 
of  his  cargo  overboard,  to  accommodate  them  with 
fufficient  room,  and  generoufly  fharing  his  provi- 
fions with  them,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  being 
reduced  to  want  them  hirnfelf.  This  danger  was  (o 
real,  and  he  was  fo  near  experiencing  the  calamity 
to  which  he  had  expofed  hirnfelf,  that  the  laft  cafk 
of  water  was  broached  on  the  day  that  land  was  dif- 
covered. 

But  the  fate  of  the  Centaur,  Captain  Inglefield, 
was  much  more  lamentable.  After  enduring  the 
fury  of  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  ftorms  that  ever 
was  remembered,  and  ftriving  with  unavailing  ef- 
forts to  preferve  her,  only  twelve  of  the  fliip's  com- 
pany were  able  to  fave  themfelves  from  the  fevere 
deftiny  of  the  others,  who  were  all  frowned.  They 
fortunately  got  into  the  only  remaining  boat ;  in 
which,  through  innumerable  perils  and  diftreffes, 
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they  trsverfed  the  fpace  of  near  eight  hundred  miles 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  without  coqipafs  or  quad- 
drant,  and  with  a  blanket  for  a  fail.  Their  food 
Confifted  of  two  bifcyits  divided  amoqg  them  every 
twenty-four  hours :  their  drink  during  the  feme 
fpace,  of  as  much  w*ter  to  every  man,  as  the  neck 
of  a  wine  bottle  broken  off  would  hold. 

Captain  InglefieldS  behaviour  in  this  deplorable 
fituation  Wfts  accompanied  with  a  calmnefs  and  for- 
titude that  contributed  effeduallv  to  keep  up  the 
fpirit  and  refolutiqn  of  his  companions.  Iqftead  of 
giving  the  leaft  countenance  to  grief  and  defpoi*- 
dency,  he  animated  them  by  the  chearfulnefs  of  his 
own  deportment;  apd  to  chace  away  the  gloom 
that  might  accrue  frqm  too  much  filence  and  pen- 
fivenefs,  h?  prevailed  upon  them  to  entertaiq  each 
Other  ev$ry  evening  with  fongs  and  fairies, 

This  dreadful  trial  Jafted  fixteen  days ;  at  the  ex** 
juration  of  which,  when  the  laft  divifion  of  water 
and  bifcuit  had  been  made,  and  all  hopes  were  fled, 
tp  their  inexpreffible  joy  they  difcove^ed  land.  This 
was  the  Portugueze  ifland  of  Fayal,  where  they  had 
%hp  happinefs  tq  land  fafely  that  night. 
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CHAP.     LXXI. 

Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
1782/    1783. 

TH  E  provifional  treaty  with  America,  though 
containing  a  multiplicity  of  conceffions  to  the 
Colonifts,  was  generally  approved  by  all  parties. — 
The  temper  of  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  foured 
by  that  conteft,  and  by  the  repeated  and  fruitleis 
endeavours  to  bring  it  to  a  favourable  iffue,  that 
people  were  become  averfe  even  to  the  very  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  fubjedt,  and  heartily  defirous  to  refign 
the  Americans  to  their  own  management,  in  the 
fulleil  latitude  they  could  require. 

For  this  reafon  the  articles  of  that  treaty  met  with 
almoft  an  implicit  approbation.  The  treaty  itfelf, 
though  it  difmembered  the  Britifh  empire,  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  deliverance  from  endlefs  perplexity. — 
The  people  of  America  were  now  converted  from 
the  belt  and  warmeft  of  friends,  into  the  moft  ran- 
corous and  inveterate  foes.  The  condudt  of  their 
rulers  exhibited  on  every  occafion  the  moft  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  an  irreconcilable  difpofition.  Peace 
was  an  objeft  to  which  they  were  inclined  in  com- 
mon with  their  allies  from  meemeceffity  but  it  was' 
clear,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  their  conduft,  that 
refentment  and  vengeance  were  the  prevailing  max* 
ims  throughout  the  American  continent.. 

In  the  tull  convidtion  that  fuch  were  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  Americans,  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  become  almoft  indifferent  to  a  connexion, 
which  they  were  clearly  fatisfied  could  not  be  foundr 
ed  on  fincerity ;  and  deemed  it  fufficient  for  theic 
A  a  a  own 
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owi}  intereft  th^t  a  pacification  fliould  take  place  at 
the  prefent  between  both  parties,  leaving  to  future 
contingencies  the  renewal  of  their  ancient  friendftiip. 

But  while  they  qpnfented  with  fo  much  willing- 
nefs  and  facility  to  the  demands  of  America,  they 
beheld  with  a  jealous  and  difapproving  eye  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  to  France  from  the  preliminary 
treaty  concluded  with  the,  minifters  of  that  Court 
on  the  twentieth  of  January,  eighty-three. 

By  the  articles  of  that  treaty  the  French,  acqui- 
red, together  with  the  ifles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,  an  extenfive  tract  of*  fea  for  their  fifliery, 
ftretching  from  Cape  St.  John,  upon  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  round  the  north  part  of  it, 
to  Cape  Ray,  on  its  weftern  fide. 

France  reftored  to  Great  Britain  all  her  acquifi- 
tions  during  the  war,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  excepting 
Tobago,  which  the  latter  ceded  to  her,  reftoring  at 
the  fame  time  St.  Lucia. 

On  the  coaft  of  Africa  ceffion  was  made  to  France 
of  all  the  forts  and  fettlements  on  the  river  Senegal, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  parts ;  for  which  France 
returned  thofe  on  the  river  Gambia.  .  . . 

The  reftorations  to  France  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
were  the  moft  confiderable,  being  all  the  places  flie 
had  loft  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  fomc 
confiderable  diftridts  near  them.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  France  had  no  equivalent  to  reftore. 

The  moft  remarkable  article  of  this  treaty  was 
that  one  by  which  Great  Britain  confented  that  the 
ftipulations  concerning  Dunkirk,  formerly  made  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  fhould  be  annulled,  and  that 
France  ftiould  be  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  that  place 
in  any  manner  fhe  might  think  proper.     . 

The  treaty  with  Spain  did  not  meet  with  more 
approbation  than  that  with  France.  Befides  Mi- 
norca in  Europe,  and  Weft  Florida  in  America, 
already  taken  by  the  Spanifh  arms,  Eaft  Florid* 
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\yas  yielded  to  that  crown  ;  for  which  the  Bahamas, 
already  retaken  by  the  Englifh,  were  the  only  re- 
turn. 

Thefe  treaties  underwent  a  ftrift  and  fever6  exa 
mination  in  both  Houfes   of  Parliament.     Four 
hundred  and  fifty  members  were   prefent  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  day  appointed  to  take 
them  into  confideration. 

The  abilities  of  Miniftry  and  Oppdfition  were 
carried  on  this  occafion  to  their  fulleft  extent.  The 
attack  and  defence  of»  the  peace  called  forth  their 
refpedtive  exertions  in  a  manner  that  had  feldom 
been  precedented,  either  in  variety  and  copioufnefs, 
.  or  in  ftrength  and  animation  of  argument. 

It  was  aflerted  on  the  part  of  Miniftry,  that  the 
critical  fituation  of  pecuniary  affairs  in  this  country 
demanded  an  immediate  termination  of  the  war. 
The  national  debt  was  now  rifen  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  for  which 
an  intereft  of  near  nine  millions  and  a  half  was  an- 
nually paid.  This  intereft,  together  with  the  civil 
lift,  and  peace  eftablifhment,  would  fwell  the  na- 
tional expences  to  little  lefs  than  fifteen  millions  a- 
year,  of  which  near  two  millions  and  a  half  were 
to  be  raifed  by  additional  taxes ;  thofe  already  exift- 
ing  falling  ihort  that  fum. 

Our  enemies,  it  had  been  faid,  were  in  a  ftill 
worfe  condition  in  that  refpedfc ;  but  allowing  the 
truth  of  that  affertion,  the  difference  of  govern- 
ment militated  fo  much  in  their  favour,  that  grant- 
ing they  .would  incur  great  diftreffes  by  profecuting 
the  war,  we  ihould  experience  much  greater,  were 
a  public  bankruptcy  to  enfue.  The  popular  maxims 
of  our  conftit;ution  would  throw  us  into  univerfal 
confufion,  while  the  habitual  fubmiffion  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority  of  the  State,  would,  in  the  midft 
of  their  hardships  and  fufferings,  keep  them  in 
tranquillity  and  <order. 

A  a  3  To 
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To  thefe  allegations  Oppofition  replied,  that  it 
was  now  many  years  fince  a  variety  of  {peculation's 
had, been  made  upon  the  public  funds  in  this  coun- 
try. It  had  been  predifted  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry ago,  that  they  could  not  with  fafety  be  extend- 
ed beyond  the  limits  at  which  they  flood  at  that 
period.  Very  wile  and  ingenious  men  had  reafon- 
ed  againft  their  increafe  in  that  ftile.  Even  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  an  able  calculator,  feemed  to  co- 
incide with  that  opinion.  But  experience  had  fhewn 
the  futility  of  all  thefe  apprehensions.  True  it 
was  our  burthens  were  heavy  ;  but  they  frere  borne 
with  an  acquiefcence  far  fuperidr  to  that  w  hich  was 
found  among  the  fubjefts  of  the  inimical  powers. 
In  America,  the  various  ftates  compofing  the  union 
were  full  of  difcontents  on  account  of  the  taxes 
laid  upon  them.  Not  only  the  commonaity,  but. 
their  very  rulers  declared  againft  them,  moft  of  the 
provincial  affemblies  having  refufedto  pay  the  laft 
afleflment  ordered  by  Congrefs.  In  Spain,  the 
people  were  known  to  be  extremely  averfe  to  that 
pronation  of  expence  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
operations  of  the  prefent  war,  and  complained 
loudly  of  the  oppreffive  imports  eftablifhed  for 
thofe  purpofes.  In  France,  the  public  was  no  lefs 
clamorous  on  thofe  accounts.  Remonftrances 
from  feveral  of  the  moft  refpeflable  corporate 
bodies  had  been  prefented  to  miniftry  againft  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  founded  on  the  inability 
of  the  kingdom  to  profecute  it. 

The  ftate  of  the  Britifh  funds  was  no  fecret  to 
{he  enemy.  Were  the  pecuniary  circumftanees  of 
this  country  in  the  defperate  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  reprefented  by  the  advocates  of  mi- 
niftry, the  enemy  would  not  have  been  fo  ready  to 
enter  into  negociation.  But  the  fadt  was,  they 
were  conicious  that  the  intrinfic  ftrength  of  this 
nation  was  adequate  to  a  much  longer  maintenance 

'of 
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Of  the  Cbnteft,  than  was  confident  with  their  owq 
intereft,  or  with  their  ability  to  fupport  it  j  and  for 
that  reafon,  they  were  become  more  tradable  than 
they  had  threatened  to  be.  Had  miniftry  known 
hbw  to  avail  tbemfelves  of  the  prefent  temper  and 
drcumftances  of  our  adverfaries,  thefe  mutt*  how* 
ever  numerous  and  ambitiouily  incliried,  have  con- 
fented  to  much  more  favourable  terms  than  thoft 
which  had  been  obtained. 

The  next  point  that  came  into  debate  was,  the 
fituation  of  this  kingdom  refpeding  its  home 
defence  at  land.  The  deficiencies  in  the  Various 
corps  of  regulars  and  militia  were  feprefented  fuch* 
that  thirty  thoufattd  men  would  be  wanted  to  fup- 
ply  them.  The  country  was  fo  exhaufted,  or  the 
people  fo  unwilling  to  enlift,  that  hardly  any  re* 
cruits  could  be  procured.  In  fuch  circumftances 
no  offenfive  operations  could  take  place.  Even  on  a 
fuppofition  that  men  could  have  been  obtained 
from  Germany,  it  would  not  have  been  poffible  to 
tranfport  them  beyond  the  Channel,  while  our 
enemies  occupied  the  feas  with  fuch  numerous 
fleets. 

The  arifwer  to  this  was  a  direft  contradidtion  of 
the  whole*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  firm- 
ly aflerted,  abounded  with  men  fit  for  war,  but 
who  were  invincibly  averfe  to  ferve  againft  the 
Americans*  In  Germany  levies  might  wall  money 
have  been  eafily  raifed ;  and  there  was  &buhdance 
of  {hipping,  both  for  their  conveyance  and  protec- 
tion, to  any  part  of  the  globe; 

The  condition  of  the  navy  was  next  adverted  to* 
It  was  defcrifced  by  Miniftry  as  debilitated  in  a  mod 
alarming  degree ;  hardly  able  to  defend  the  cbafts 
of  Britain,  and  protedfc  the  moft  neceflary  branches 
of  her  commerce,  much  lefs  to  give  effectual  an* 
noyance  to  the  enemy ;  to  whom,  in  point  of  nuny* 
ber,  its  inferiority  was  ftriking.  On*  hundred  fail 
A  a  4  of 
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of  the  line  was  its  utmoft  amount ;  and  of  thefe 
fome  were  old  and  out  of  repair,  and  feveral  were 
feebly  manned.  An  addition  of  fix  was  all  that 
could  have  been  made  in  the  enfuing  fpring.  But 
what  was  this  force,  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
enemy  ?  France  and  Spain  counted  already  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fail  of  the  line;  to  reinforce 
which  ten  more  were  in  forwardnefs ;  and  Holland 
would  join  them  with  twenty-five. 

It  was  meie  illufion  to  cherifh  any  hope  of  con- 
tending with  fo  decifive  a  fuperiority.  The  diftri- 
bution  of  this  force  was  no  lefs  formidable.  Had 
not  peace  taken  place,  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  of  the 
line  lay  ready  at  Cadiz,  to  accompany  a  fleet  of 
tranfports,  with  fixteen  thoufand  men  to  the  Weft* 
Indies  ;  where  twenty  ihips  of  the  line  were  wait* 
ing  their  arrival,  with  as  many  thouiand  troop* 
In  what  manner  were  the  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  in  thofe  pa*  ts  prepared  to  refift  fuch  an  ar- 
mament ?  Our  naval  ftrength  on  that  llation  con* 
fitted  of  no  more  than  forty-fix  fail  of  the  line* 
This  certainly  would  not  have  fufficed  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  making  the  attempts  they  had  pro- 
jected ;  and  wherever  they  might  effedfc  a  landing, 
we  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  fuch  an  army  as  theirs. 
Inftead  of  making  an  impreffion  on  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter,  was  it  not  highly  probable  that  they 
would  have  invaded  our  own  poffeflions,  and  ren- 
dfer^d  the  prefent  year  much  more  calamitous  to  us* 
than^fche  preceding  one  had  been  to  them  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  we  had  every  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend,* that  the  naval  fuperiority  of  France  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  would  ftill  continue*  The  reinforce- 
ments fjrom  Britain  would  at  molt  give  us  an  equa- 
lity. But  that  was  not  fufficient  to  obftrudfc  effe&ual* 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  upon  a  coaft  fo  wide- 
ly extended,  and  where  fome  place,  might  always  • 
be  found  for  the  landing  of  troops.    Thofe  which 
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r  reficli  had  already  fet  on  ihore,  proved  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  prevent  others  from  following 
them.  The  force  they  had  now  with  Hyder  Ally 
exceeded  the  number  of  Europeans  in  the  ferviee 
of  Britain  ;  •  and  more  were  daily  expetted.  The  im- 
menfe  armies  which  that  Prince  would  bring  into  the 
field,  aided  by  the  ikill  and  difcipline  of  his  French 
allies,  and  by  the  aftual  ftrength  they  would  carry 
to  his  affiftance,  were  objedts  of  the  jioft  ferious 
confideration.  If  he  had,  by  means  of  his  own 
forces,  been  able  to  over-run  thfe  Britifh  territories 
in  thofe  parts,  what  reafonable  hope  could  be  form- 
ed, that  we  mould  be  able  to  refift  him,  when  fe- 
conded  by  troops  and  officers,  equal  in  valour  and 
experience  to  our  own,  and  fuperior  in  number  ? 

When  we  turned  our  attention  home,  the  pro- 
fpeft  was  truly  alarming.  The  Dutch  were  now 
exerting  themfelves  with  all  the  ^diligence  and  in- 
duftry  that  had  always  markeci  their  character* 
Their  motions  had  hitherto  been  flow,  in  hope  of 
a  reconciliation  with  their  old  friends  ;  but  that  ex- 
pectation being  entirely  vanifhed,  the  partizans  of 
France  had  now  the  direction  of  the  Councils  of 
that  Republic;  and  would  put  forth  its  whole 
ftrength  at  fea  unthwarted  and  uncontrouled.  With- 
out extending  it  beyond  any  probable  bounds,  it 
muft,  as  foon  as  they  applied  themfelves  with' 
warmth  to  its  re-eftablilhment,  become  fhortly  a 
formidable  addition  to  the  numerous  fleets  which 
France  and  Spain  intended  to  employ  in  the  Chan- 
nel. 

The  combination  of  three  fuch  maritime  powers 
ought  to  awake  us  from  all  delufive  e£pe&ations  of 
maintaining  the  empire  of  the  fea.  Without  dif- 
puting  the  profeffional  eminence  of  our  officers  and 
fe'amen,  human  abilities  had  their  limits;  beyond 
which  they  muft  neceflarily  yield  to  fuperior  force. 

That 
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That  of  our  enemies  was  fuch,  that  it  would  cniflt 
us  by  its  very  weight. 

If  we  pondered  duly,  and  with  the  coolnefs  be* 
coming  the  criticalnefs  of  our  fituation,  on  thefe 
various  objects,  we  Ihould  find  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fea  was  emphatically  ftiled  our  element,  it 
was  at  prefent  a  field  of  danger ;  upon  which  Pru- 
dence, on  beholding  the  irrefiftible  ftrength  of 
our  innumerable  enemies,  bids  us  beware  from  ven- 
turing with  inconfideratenefs  and  temerity,  while 
we  had  it  yet  in  our  power  to  make  a  timely  and 
honourable  retreat* 

Oppofition  animadverted  with  great  asperity  upon 
all  thefe  affertions.  The  condition  of  the  Britifli 
navy  was  affirmed  to  be,  both  with  refpeft  to  good- 
fcefs  and  number,  more  flourilhing  and  formidable 
than  at  any  preceding  period  during  the  war*  It 
confided  of  one  hundred  and  ten  fhips  of  the  line, 
in  excellent  order,  while  the  navies  of  France  and 
Spain  amounted  only  to  fifteen  more;  and  were 
known  at  the  fame  time  to  be  much  inferior  in 
foundnefs  of  conftruftion,  and  every  other  requi- 
re for  fervice*  What  additions  might  be  made  to 
this  force  in  the  courfe  df  the  year,  was  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  and  mere  conjecture*  After  two 
years  of  preparations  and  menaces,  the  Dutch  ma- 
rine ftill  continued  very  inconfiderable ;  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  fleets  had 
always  been  over-rated. 

Experience  alone  could  be  relied  on  in  cafes  of 
this  nature;  and  the  events  of  the  laft  year  had 
fhewn  that,  with  a  naval  force  inferior  to  that  we 
now  pofleft,  we  had  fucceeded  againft  die  enemy, 
though  ftronger  then  than  they  would  be  this  pte- 
fent  year.  Britain  had  at  this  hour  fuch  officers  and 
men  in  its  fleets,  as  all  the  navies  of  Europe  could 
not  equal.  Repeated  experiment  had  eftabliihed 
their  fuperiority  beyond  contradidion.     Norwitfc- 

ftandifig 
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Handing  the  enemy  exceeded  us  in  number,  this 
was  no  earneft  of  vi&ofy  either  at  land  or  fea. 
Skill  and  bravery  were  the  only  fure  means  of  fuc- 
cefs.  In  the  firft,  Britifh  feamen  had  no  competi- 
tors ;  and  in  the  fecond,  few  equals. 

The  plan  of  naval  operations,  projected  for  the 
futfequent  feafon,  would  have  not  only  fruftrated 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but 
have  enabled  our  commanders  on  that  ftation  to  aft 
on  the  offenfive.  A  fleet  of  between  fifty  and  fixt) 
fail  of  the  line  had  been  provided  for  the  Weft* 
Indies ;  which  was  furely  a  ftrength  adequate  for 
any  purpofe  in  that  quarter ;  and  which,  without 
prefumption,  it  might  be  faid,  the  enemy  would 
not  dare  to  meet. 

The  accounts  from  the  Eaft-Indies  amply  con- 
firmed  how  well  we  were  founded  in  the  good  opi- 
nion we  entertained  of  our  people.  With  a  conti- 
nual fuperiority  in  number  of  Ihips  and  men,  the 
French  Commander  there,  though  a  man  of  un^ 
queftionable  abilities,  and  animated  by  a  particular 
averfion  to  the  Englifh,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  advantages  in  combat.  It  was  highly  probable 
that  confidering  the  equality  in  Shipping,  that 
would  have  taken  a  place  this  year  in  that  quarter, 
the  Britifh  Admiral  would  have  been  complete  mat- 
ter of  the  fea. 

As  {o  the  apprehenfionp  fo  ftrongly  exprefled  of 
Hyder  Ally  and  his  French  auxiliaries,  they  were 
far  from  being  juftly  founded.  The  power  of  that 
Prince  had  been  effectually  broken  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding campaigns ;  his  beft  and  veteran  troops  were 
almoft  deftroyed,  and  his  perfonal  abilities  were  at 
-prefent  his  chief  dependence  in  the  field*  The  of- 
ficers and  men  now  fighting  for  Britain  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  were  tried  foldiers,  of  invincible  valour,  and 
iConfummate  experience.  The  natives  trained  up 
in  the  Britifh  feFvice,  had  profited  fo  wall  by  the 
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example  and  inftru&ions  of  our  people,  that  ther 
behaved  invariably  upon  every  occafion  with  no  lefs 
firmnefs  and  knowledge  of  their  duty.  They  coa- 
flituted,  together  with  our  troops,  a  body  of  men 
far  fuperior  in  every  military  refpedt  to  any  thingp 
the  French  could  produce  in  India. 

Without  difparaging  the  French,  it  might  be 
confidently  afferted,  that  they  had  no  commanders 
in  India  to  be  placed  on  a  competition  with  our 
own.  Their  principal  ftrength  lay  in  the  fkilful- 
nefs  of  their  engineers.  Herein  however  they  did 
no  more  than  equal  us.  But  in  other  branches 
of  military  fcience,  faving  the  meer  regularity  of 
discipline,  we  far  exceeded  them.  Our  officers  and 
generals  had  by  their  long  residence  in  that  country- 
had  fo  many  opportunities  of  improving  their  ta- 
lents for  war,  that  our  army  there  abounded  with 
men  (ignally  qualified  for  every  department  in  their 
profeffion. 

*    Though  numbers  of  the  French  officers  and  fbl- 
diers  had  fcrvcd  in  Europe,  yet  every  country  was 
attended  with  fome  peculiarities,  that  gave  confi- 
derable  advantages  to  thofe  who  were  acquainted 
with  them.    It  was  from  local  difficulties  alone  that 
the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  in  America  had  failed. 
By  the  fame  reafon  it  was  to  be  inferred,  that  the 
French  would  meet  with  no  lefs  obftrudtions  in  In- 
dia, which  might  through  the  courage  and  expert- 
nefs  of  our  troops  be  rendered  insurmountable. 
•    Thus,  upon  a  candid  review  of  our  fituation  in 
India,  it  appeared  no  ways  on  the  decline.  Whatever 
calamities  had  befallen  us  through  the  unfeafbr.ible 
difcords  among  thofe   who   had  the  management 
of  our  affairs,  thefe  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- 
ftored  to  their  former  profperity  and  fplendor.     In- 
ftead  of  feeling  any  alarm  for  the  fafety  of  thefe  im- 
portant pofleffions,  we  ought  therefore  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  fecureft  of  any.     To  this  it  might  be 

added 
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added,  that  while  they  continued  in  our  hands, 
they  would  always  furnifh  the  mod  abundant  re- 
fources  of  any  foreign  branches  of  our  comerce.  It 
was  by  their  Eaftern  acquifitions  the  Dutch  had  for- 
merly rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  opulence  and  gran-  * 
deur.  It  was  by  depriving  us  of  our  vaft  depen- 
dencies in  that  part  of  the  globe  the  French  propo- 
fed  to  cut  off  the  great  fources  of  our  wealth,  know- 
ing them  to  be  a  principal  means  of  fupporting  the 
war.  But  as  experience  had  fo  clearly  demonftrated 
that  we  were  able  to  retain  them  in  defiance  of  their 
power  and  machinations,  they  ought,  in  lieu  of  be- 
ing the  fubjeft  of  our  fears,  to  operate  as  an  in- 
ducement refolutely  to  continue  facing  our  enemies, 
till  we  had  brought  them  to  terms  honourable  and 
fatisfadory  to  this  country. 

Though  the  French  had  contributed  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  to  diveft  us  of  America,  they  muft  not  expeft 
to  find  the  like  number  of  friends  and  affiftants  in 
India  :  here  we  fhould  meet  them  on  a  more  equal 
footing.  They  would  be  compelled  to  fight  us  on 
neutral  ground,  where  we  might  hope  for  decifive 
fucceffes,and  not  endure  the  mortification  of  gaining 
vi&ories  to  no  effeft. 

While  this  review  of  our  affairs  afforded  fo  much 
encouragement',  the  profpefts  nearer  home  were  far 
from  unfavourable.  The  defeft  of  ftrength  for 
Channel  fervice  had  been  much  infilled  on;  but  the 
combined  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  when  at  their 
higheft,  had  been  found  inadequate  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  threats.  They  had  been  repeatedly* 
fotled'by  lefs  exertions  than  thofe  they  would  have 
had  to  encounter  this  year.  The  fleet  for  home  de- 
fence was  to  have  confided  of  between  thirty*  and 
forty  of  the  ftouteft  fhips  in  the  Britifli  navy,  man- 
ned with  the  primeft  failors,  and  commanded  by  the 
^bleft  officers  in  the  nation. 

When 
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When  all  thefe  circumftances  were  laid  together, 
when  it  was  confidercd  how  frequently  the  power  of 
the  enemy  had  been  proved  insufficient  for  the  ac- 
complifhing  of  its  objects,  how  much  it  had  been 
always  exaggerated,  how  cuflomary  it  was  become 
to  under-rate  ourv  own,  and  yet  how  conftantly  it 
perfijfted  in  facing  and  overturning  all  the  moft  ma- 
terial attempts  of  the  enemy,  when  every  returning 
year  brought  frefh  inftances  of  our  fuccefs  ia  repel- 
ling them  at  home,  and  of  our  abilities  to  face  them 
abroad,  when,  after  all  their  vaunts,  they  had 
not  made  the  leaft  impreffion  upon  our  coaft,  while 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  fought  them  in 
every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  had  refolutely 
bid  them  defiance  on  their  own  (hores,  whenr  in 
defpite  of  their  boafted  faperiority,  we  had  thrice 
relieved  Gibraltar,  the  firft  time  by  the  defeat  and 
deftruftion  of  the  fleet  fent  to  oppofeus,  the  fecpnd 
by  compelling  them  to  fly  into  port,  and  the  third 
by  braving  the  whole  united  navies  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon,  in  a  manner  that  aftonifhed  all  Europe, 
and  that  was  confefledly  equal  to  the  nobleft  vic- 
tory, when  fuch  things  had  ^een  done,  when  the 
great  commanders  that  had  effected  them  were  ftill 
in  being,  while  the  fpirit  and  capacity  that  had  fo 
glorioufly  fuftained  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the 
Nation,  ftill  fubfifted  unfulJied  and  unimpaired,  with 
what  face  could  men  pretend  to  inculcate  appre- 
henfions  and  defpondency  ?  What  valid  argu- 
ment could  be  alledged  for  not  continuing  to  place 
our  confidence  in  thofe  who  had  fought  fo  bravely 
and  fuccefsfully  for  their  country,  wherever  they 
had  been  trufted  with  its  fervice  and  defence  ? 

From  the  general  confideration  of  the  fituation 
of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  her  finances,  army 
and  navy,  the  debate  next  adverted  to  the  particu- 
lar articles  of  the  peace. 

It 
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It  was  afferted  by  Miniftry,  that  a  fair  apd  im- 
partial review  of  thefe,  would  fliew  the  treaty  by 
which  the  war  had  been  terminated,  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  expectations  of  all  reasonable  men. 

The  Newfoundland  fifhery  was  now  properly  di- 
vided. Ceffion  had  been  made  to  the  French  of  an 
exfclufive  right  of  this  fiihery  within  fpecified  li* 
lints ;  to  which  they  were  henceforth  to  be  con- 
fined* By  this  meafure  an  end  was  put  to  the  deten- 
tions that  fo  frequently  arofe  between  both  nations, 
when  they  carried  it  on  conjointly  in  the  fame 
places.  The  fhare  affigned  to  France  was  not  how- 
ever comparable  to  that  retained  by  England,  either 
in  extent  or  value,  as  had  been  amply  verified  by 
thofe  who  were  competent  judges. 

The  reiteration  of  the  two  ifles  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  was  an  article  of  no  confequence.  They 
could  be  of  no  fervice  to  us;  and  would  by  no 
means  eqable  the  French,  in  time  of  war,  to  mo- 
leit  our  fifheries.  They  could  eafily  be  reduced ;  as 
on  ^  furvey  it  appeared,  that  no  fortification  could 
\>t  erected  on  them,  fufficiently  ftrong  to  refift  the 
fire  of  any  fliip  of  force. 

The  articles  relating  to  the  Weft-Indies  were 
clearly  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  St. 
Chriftopher,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominico,  and  Granada,  now  reftored  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  peace,  were  uqqueftionably  of  much 
greater  importance  than  thofe  of  St,  Lucia  and  To- 
bago; both  which  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
confidered  as  restorations,  rather  than  ceffions.  To* 
bago,  previous  to  the  peace  of  fixty-three,  belong* 
ed  to  France ;  to  Which  we  now  returned  it,  toge- 
ther with  our  late  conqueft  of  St.  Lucia.  This 
latter  ifland,  though  commanding  a  view  of  Mar- 
tinico,  could  not  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  Do- 
minico ;  which,  in  cafe  of  hpftilities,  would  effec- 
tually interrupt  the  communication  bet  ween  M^rtU 

nico 
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nico  and  Guadaloupe,  the  two  principal   French 
Hlands  in  thofe  feas. 

The  poffefEon  of  Tobago  ought,  it  had  been  faid, 
to  have  been  infilled  on,  upon  account  of  its 
abundant  produce  of  cotton  ;  an  article  of  fuch  ne- 
ceffity  in  our  manufactures.  But  they  had  long 
flouriihed  before  the  acquiiition  of  Tobago ;  and 
•would  continue  to  flourish  no  lefs,  while  we  pre- 
ferved  our  other  Weft-India  iflands,  and  were  able 
to  afford  the  fame  price  for  the  cotton  of  this  ifle, 
as  we  did  before. 

By  the  ceffions-  in  Africa,  France  regained  pof- 
fejlion  of  the  river  Senegal  and  its  appendages,  to- 
gether with  the  ifland  of  Goree  ;  for  which  ihe  re- 
ftored  the  fettlements  on  the  river  Gambia,  toge- 
ther with  the  fame  participation  in  the  gum  trade  that 
Britain  had  enjoyed  before  the  year  fifty-five.  This 
trade,  it  was  {aid*  no  nation  could  monopohfe :  as 
much  of  it  would  remain  to  the  Engliih  as  they  had 
ever  had,  or  could  want,  without  the  neceffity  of 
being  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  money,  and  what 
was  infinitely  more  valuable  to  this  country,  fo 
many  valuable  lives,  for  the  retention  of  places 
which,  experience  had  fliown,  would  not  prevent 
other  trading  nations  from  fharing  in  the  produc- 
tions of  that  coaft. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  conceffions  had  been  made  to 
the  French  very  beneficial  to  them,  but  by  no 
means  injurious  to  Great  Britain.  The  only  advan- 
tages they  had  gained,  befide  the  reftoration  of 
•what  had  been  taken  from  them,  w^ere  fome  dis- 
tricts to  render  Pondicherry  and  Karical  places  of 
more  convenience  than  heretofore;  and  the  per- 
mifiion  to  drain  the  marihes  round  Chandernagore, 
by  incircling  it  with  a  ditch,  to  carry  off  the  flag- 
nated  waters  to  the  neighbouring  rivers.  Allow- 
ing the  French  to  be  gainers  by  the  peace  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,   ftill  the  precarious   fituation  of  our 

affairs 
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affairs,  in  thofe  parts,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  fe 
quired  fome  condefcenfion  on  our  part.  But  nots 
withftanding  thefe  conccffions,  the  power  of  the 
Englifh  in  the  Eaft-Indies  relied  on  fuch  a  firm 
foundation,  in  confequence  of  the  arrangements 
produced  by  the  peace,  that  no  danger  could  pofli- 
bly  be  apprehended  from  their  European  enemies, 
any  more  than  from  the  country  powers  at  variance 
with  them. 

That  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  France  was 
re.  in  veiled  with  the  power  of  a&ing  without  inter- 
ference at  Dunkirk,  was  defended  from  the  abfolute 
nullity  of  the  reftraints  impofed  upon  her,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  every  Miniftry  in  Britain* 
fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  they  took  place* 
to  procure  their  obfervance.  This  inattention 
proved  of  how  little  confequence  they  were  efteem* 
ed.  The  truth  was,  that  no  expence  or  labour 
could  render  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  of  that  im- 
portance to  France,  and  danger  to  Britain,  as  h?d 
been  reprefented.  The  chief  aim  of  the  French 
Court,  was  to  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  being  fub- 
jedt  at  home  to  the  controul  of  a  foreign  power.  A 
requelt  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  a 
nation,  with  which  we  were  upon  terms  of  recon- 
cilement, efpecially  as  no  detriment  could  reafona-  , 
bly  be  apprehended  from  a  compliance  with  its 
wiihes  in  a  point,  where  its  honour  was  folely  con- 
cerned. 

After  this  review  of  the  treaty  with  France,  that 
with  Spain  was  recapitulated  in  the  like  manner. 
To  this  monarchy  reftitutions  were  made  of  poffef- 
fions  originally  her  own  ;  and  of  which  the  utility 
to  this  country  was  far  from  being  of  any  material 
importance.  Minorca  was  an  uielefc  burthen  in 
peace,  and  in  war  lay  expofed  to  the  whole  circum- 
jacent dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  An 
immenfe  traft  of  fea  was  to*be  croffed,  before  any 
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fuccours  could  reach  that  ifland.  Experience  faaif 
ihewn,  that  from  this  circumftance  alone  it  was 
untenable.  In  the  war  preceding  that  which  was 
juft  concluded,  France  had  captured  it,  when  we 
had  her  alone  to  contend  with,  and  preferved,  at 
the  fame  time,  our  naval  fuperiority  every  where. 

The  Floridas  indeed  began  to  thrive ;  but  after 
twenty  years    of   labour    and    painful    attention, 
notwithftanding  their  vaft  extent,   their  produce 
was  hardly  deferving  of  attention,  when  compared 
with  that  of  many  of.  our  fmalleft  dependencies. 
The  balance  of  that  branch  of  commerce  might 
poffibly  amount  to  about  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in 
our  favour;  but  was  that  an  objeft  worthy  of  con- 
tention, when  fo  many  fuperior  interefts  were  at 
flake  >  Geographical  dimenfious  excepted,  the  Flo- 
ridas had  little  to  boaft  :  They  made  a  figure  on  the 
map ;  but  the  poffeffion  of  near  three  centuries, 
during  which  the  Spaniards  had  remained  undif- 
turbed  matters  of  thofe  countries,  had  experimen- 
tally proved  that  their  intrinfic  vaiue  muft  be  very 
inconfiderable  ;  or  that  the  Spaniards  knew  not  how 
to  improve  them.     In  fuch  hands,  therefore,  as 
they  would  be  of  little  iervice  t<*  their  owners,  they 
could  be  of  no  detriment  to  Great  Britain. 

On  reviling,  without  prejudice,  the  conceffions 
to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  they  were  much  greater 
in  appearance  than  in  reality :  they  did  not  leave 
the  French  or  Spaniards  poffefled  of  more  direft 
.advantages  than  they  could  call  their  own  before  the 
war.  Their  commerce  would  receive  no  other  in- 
creafe  than  what  might  accrpe  from  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  United  States  of  America.  But 
thefe  knew  their  own  intereft  too  well,  and  purfued 
it  too  keenly,  to  open  a  correfpoftdence  with  any 
nation  from  which  it  was  not  clear  they  could  de- 
rive profit.  There  was  no  country  upon  earth  from 
which  they  could  be  fa  well  fupplied  as  in  Britain, 

with 
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With  rhoft,  if  not  with  all  of  thofe  articles  which  they 
received  from  her  antecedently  to  the  war.  The 
fextenfive  freedom  which  they  enjoyed  in  almtift 
every  charinel  of  commerce,  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  troubles,  hardly  left  any  others 
to  beopehed.       % 

Thofe  who  imagined  that  Views  of  referithient 
would  influence  their  commercial  proceedings,  knew 
little  of  human  nature;  Intereft  alone  was  the  foun- 
dation of  ali  trade*  Intereft  was  a  motive  too  power- 
ful to  refill  where  whole  nations  were  concerned  : 
as  it  would  treed  divifion  among  friends,  it  would 
alfo  reconcile  the  bittereft  of  foes.  If  France  and 
Spain,  in  their  afliftarifce  of  America  againft  Britain^ 
nad  been  prompted  by  the  hope  of  moriopdlifing 
the  trade  df  its  Colonic*,  they  would  find  them- 
felves  egregioufly  miftaken.  They  wofild  (hare  nd 
mdre  of  it  than  was  perfectly  confiftent  with  the 
convenieiicy  of  the  Americans,  who  certainly  would  j 
like  other  people,  be  guided  in  thofe  matters  by  the 
mere  profpeft  of  gain,  divefted  of  all  other  confiJe- 
rations. 

The  difquifition  on  the  treaty  with  America  oc- 
cafioned  no  lefs  heat  than  the  former ;  both  parties 
were  equally  vehement  in  their  refpedtive  attempts 
to  juftify  or  to  reprdbate  it. 

The  ground  of  defence  on  the  fide  of  miniftry 
Was,  that  the  earneft  defire  of  Parliament  to  put  an 
fend  to  the  donteft,  had  guided  theni  in  every  ftep 
they  had  taken  in  the  framing  of  that  treaty.  It 
was  uriiverfally  allowed  td  be  an  indifpenfible  mea- 
fure  in  the  circumftances  of  the  nation.  All  that 
remained  for  them  to  do  was  to  make  it  as  confif- 
tent with  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  difficulties  of  the  time  would  permit. 

The  country  ceded   to  the  United  States  was 

doubtlefs  of  a  great  extent ;  but  the  retention  of  any 

more  than  had  been  rcferved  to  Great  Britain,  would 

have  profved  in  its  immediate  confequence  a  fource 
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of  continual  jars  and  difientions.  The  territories  of 
both  parties  could  never  in  that  cafe  have  been 
clearly  and  indifputably  afcertained;  whereas  by 
the  prefent  divifion  of  that  immenfe  continent,  each 
party  knew  precifely  its  own  fliarc.  The  limits  of 
both  were  now  marked  by  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
miftake  them. 

In  this  ceffion,  however,  the  intereft  of  this  coun- 
try had  been  duly  confulted.  The  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fur  trade,  the  moft  important  one  in  the 
northern  trafts  of  the  American  continent,  had  been 
prcferved.  We  ihould  enjoy  it  nearly  without  rivals, 
as  it  lay  a  1  moft  entirely  on  that  fide  of  the  lakes  that 
belonged  to  the  Britifh  divifion. 

The  profits  derivable  from  the  pofleffion  of 
thefe  northern  diftrifts,  had  been  much  over- 
rated. Canada  itfelf,  for  inftance,  did  not  yield  to. 
Great  Britain  a  balance  in  trade  in  any  wife  equiva- 
lent to  its  cod :  the  expences  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  that  Province  had  for  feveral  years  amount- 
ed to  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually; 
while  the  exports  to  it  did  not  exceed  the  imports 
from  it  fo  much  as  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

It  had  been  complained  that  the  fpace  of  land  in- 
cluded in  the  ceflions  to  the  United  States,  amount- 
ed to  eighteen  thoufand  fquare  miles.  But  it  ought 
to  be  no  lefs  noticed,  that  much  of  this  was  com- 
prehended in  mountainous  and  uncultivable  waftes, 
which  no  induftry  could  improve ;  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  reft,  would,  from  its  fituation, 
probably  remain  uncultivated  for  ages.  But  exclu- 
sive of  thefe  confiderations,  the  experience  of  the 
prefent  times  manifefted  the  danger  of  diftant  colo- 
nifations.  Were  we  to  people  them  from  home,  it 
would  prove  a  meafure  of  much  more  expence  than 
orofit ;  were  they  to  be  affigned  to  the  American 
Loyalifts,  the  rancour  and  animofity  fubfifting  be- 
tween 
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tween  them  and  their  countrymen  would  unavoida- 
bly involve  us  in  a  fhort  time  in  another  quarrel.— 
By  leaving  thefe  lands  to  the  American  States,  the 
fame  difpofition  to  tillage  and  rural  occupations 
would  remain,  which  had  fo  long  employed  the 
Colonifts  in  fuch  branches  of  labour  as  had  render*, 
ed  them  fubfervknt  to  our  commercial  views.  In 
proportion  as  they  extended  their  back-fettlements, 
new  demands  would  arife  for  a  multitude  of  thofe 
articles  which  either  were  not  fabricated  in  Ame- 
rica, or  could  be  procured  on  more  advantageous 
terms  from  abroad.  While  land  might  be  obtained 
with  facility,  the  natural  propenfity  of  mankind  to 
cultivate  and  dwell  upon  their  own  pofieflions,  would 
render  agriculture  the  principal  and  favourite  pur- 
fuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent, 
and  furnilh  an  abundant  fource  of  employment  for 
thofe  commercial  nations  with  whom  they  main- 
tained a  correfpondence.  Among  thefe  we  ihould 
for  a  variety  of  reafons  needlefs  to  be  fpecified,  re- 
tain much  the  largeft  fhare. 

Penobfcot,  a  traCt  of  land  to  the  north  of  New 
England,  had  fin.ee  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, been  reprefented  as  remarkably  productive 
of  timber  fit  for  the  largeft  mafts ;  but  thofe  who 
had  officially  furveyed  the  woods  of  that  country, 
were  ready  to  certify  that  they  did  not  produce 
trees  of  fuffiqient  dimenfions  for  thofe  purpofes. 

Cenfures  had  been  pafled  on  the  liberty  granted 
to  the  Americans  of  fifhing  not  only  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  but  alfo  on  the  coafts  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  dependencies  in  America.  But  that  liberty  did 
not  in  the  leaft  interfere  with  our  intereft,  or  with 
our  arrangements  ir>  that  country.  There  were  two 
fifhing  feafons,  the  winter  and  fummer;  the  firft 
from  their  fituation  they  neceflarily  enjoyed  wholly 
to  themfelves,  undifturbed  by  any  other  nation. — 
Of  courfe  they  carried  on  their  fifheries  s£  that  time 
B  b  3  where* 
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wherever  they  thought  proper,  without  the  poffl- 
t>ility  of  hindrance  or  mqleftation.  But  during  the 
ftcond  feafon  the  advantages  were  all  on  our  fide* 
from  our  poffeflion  of  Newfoundland,  where  none 
but  ourfelves  were  entitled  to  the  drying  and  curing 
qf  fifh.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  benefit  that 
we  flood  in  no  need  of  the  liberty  of  carrying  on 
.  any  filhery  on  the  coaft  qf  the  countrif  s  belonging 
tq  the  American  States, 

Mpch  clamour  had  been  raifed  againft  that  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Congrefs  was  to  re- 
commend the  cafe  of  the  Loyalifts  to  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  different  dates  compofing  the  Ameri- 
can confederacy.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Congrefs  to  engage  for  more.  It  was  the  ffilc  i*\ 
which  they  had  uniformly  addreffed  the  feparate 
members  qf  the  union,  ever  fince  it  had  commenced. 
The  jealoufy  of  the  refpettiye  ftates  was  fuch, 
th^t  no  other  had  been  ufed.  It  always  had  how- 
ever met  with  the  fulleft  deference,  apd  woyld  doubt- 
lefs,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  command  as  much  re^ 
fpedt  as  ip  all  others. 

The  cafe  of  the  Loyalifts  was  certainly  deferving 
qf  the  moft  particular  attention.  No  people  in  the 
Britiih  dominions  were  more  worthy  of  the  notice 
and  care  of  government :  but  had  nqt  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congrefs  been  accepted*  the  war  mud 
have  continued  f  thp  option  lay  folely  between 
thefe  two  alternatives.  It  might  appear  ungenerous 
'to  give  up  this  point  to  the  American  Commiffion- 
ers,  as  we  fcemed  thereby  tQ  abandon  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  enemy  thofe  'who  had  devoted  them- 
felves  to  our  fervice  with  fo  much  zeal  and  fidelity. 
But  the  fatt  was,  they  were  by  no  means  relinquifh- 
ed.  Were  the  rcquifitions  to  be  made  by  Con- 
grefs in  their  favour  difregarded  by  the  refpedive 
ftates,  there  ftill  remained  the  native  generofity  and 
gratitude  of  the  Britiih  nation.     To  this  they  well 

knew 
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Srnew  they  could  always  appeal,  with  a  certainty  of 
meeting  with  a  refuge  from  adverfity.  The  burthens 
of  this  country  were  great,  but  its^nagnanimity  was 
ftill  greater*  It  bore  them  with  alacrity  for  the 
fupport  of  its  honour,  and  would  chearfully  add  to 
them  for  the  relief  of  thofe  who  had  faithfully 
flood  by  it  in  the  day  of  trial.  But  without  anfwer- 
ing  far  more  than  could  be  done,  the  Loyalifts  might 
depend  on  the  ampleft  protection  in  this  country, 
ihould  their  own  refufe  them  a  mild  and  honourable 
treatment,  A  very  moderate  proportion  of  the  im- 
menfe  fums  annually  lavilhed  in  hoftilities  againft 
the  Americans,  would  fuffice  to  place  thofe  among 
them  who  had  fuffered  for  their  loyalty  to  Britain, 
on  as  comfortable  a  footing  here  as  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  at  home.  It  was  aflerted  on  this  occafion, 
that  lefs  than  half  of  the  expenditure  in  one  American 
campaign,  would  be  adequate  to  the  moft  generous 
compensation  that  could  be  defired  by  the  Loyalifts. 
It  would  indemnify  them  to  the  full  for  all  their 
loffes ;  and  a  refidence  in  their  own  country  except-* 
ed,  would  render  their  condition  as  profperous  as 
ever. 

Such  being  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  nothing 
could  be  more  illiberal  and  unjuft,  than  to  blame 
thofe  who  had  conducted  the  bufinefs  of  the  peace, 
for  having  concluded  it  without  infilling  perempto- 
rily on  a  reftoration  of  the  Loyalifts  to  the  unbound- 
ed poffeffion  of  all  the  rights  and  properties  they 
had  enjoyed  antecedently  to  the  conteft.  They 
who  exclaimed  with  fo  much  vehemence  againft 
this  part  of  the  treaty,  ought  to  be  told,  that  no 
expedient  was  left  untried  to  obtain  the  fulieft  refti- 
tution  of  the  Loyalifts  to  their  primitive  fituation. 
This  point  was  urged  preferably  to  all  others.  So 
keen  and  ardent  were  the  Britifli  Commiffioners 
upon  this  fubjed,  that  the  t  very  negociation  itfelf 
W4S  fufpended,  and  was  once  near  being  finally  bro- 
B  b  4  ken 
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ken  off,  on  the  American  Commiffioners  declaring, 
that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther than  to  engage  on  the  part  of  Congrefs,  that 
it  fhould  earneftly  recommend  the  cafe  of  the  Loy - 
alifts  to  the  generous  confideration  of  the  rcfpcdive 
ftates. 

But  would  any  prudent  man  have  advifed  the 
continuation  of  a  war,  the  fucceffes  of  which  were 
evidently  fo  precarious,  while  a  termination  could 
be  put  to  it  without  wounding  the  national  honour 
by  a  dereliction  of  thofe  friends  whofe  demands  were 
the  only  impediment  to  its  conclufion.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  thefe  demands  certainly  could,  and 
undoubtedly  would  chear fully  be  anfwered  by  an 
opulent,  generous,  and  equitable  people,  left  no 
room  to  hefitate  long  between  the  continuing  to  fpil! 
the  blood  of  two  nations,  who,  though  divided  by 
the  ocean,  were  in  every  other  refpedt  but  one,  and 
the  haftening  to  reconcile  them,  and  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion all  the  diffentions  and  calamities  under  which 
they  were  labouring. 

From  thefe  motives  the  negociation,  which  was 
almoft  expiring,  on  the  fole  account  of  what  rela- 
ted to  the  Loyalifts,  had  been  refumed,  and  pur- 
fued  with  that  alicrity  which  brought  it  fo.fpeedily 
to  a  completion.  This  very  fpeed  had  indeed  been 
heavily  reprobated.  It  was  no  difficult  talk,  faid 
the  opponents  to  the  terms  of  the  peace,  to  fettle  a 
difpute  by  making  every  conceffion  that  was  requi- 
red by  the  adverle  party.  But  they  who  were  fa 
fevere  in  their  cenfure,  ought  to  have  reflected, 
that  we  were  framing. the  conditions  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion, which  in  order  to  be  permanent,  fhould  bear 
no  marks  of  any  defign  or  inclination  on  our  part  to 
retain  the  leaft  pretence  to  renew  thofe  claims  we 
had  given  up,  or  to  dctradt  from  thofe  advantages 
which  were  yielded. 

When 
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When  we  propofed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  was  not  merely  a  cef- 
fation  of  hoftilities  we  had  in  view,  fuch  as  might 
take  place  with  other  powers  at  variance  with  us  ; 
the  object  in  contemplation  was  of  a  far  more  im- 
portant and  extenfive  nature :  we  propofed  ah  abfo- 
lute  abolition  of  all  poffible  caufes  of  enmity,  and 
to  give  the  Americans  every  proof  in  our  power  that 
we  meant  to  treat  them  in  the  mod  amicable  and 
benevolent  manner  they  could,  exped  and  require. 

Such  being  ourdefire,  ought  we  not  carneftly  to 
Urive,  by  every  obvious  means,  to  convince  the 
Americans  of  our  fincerity  ?  Was  it  therefore  con- 
fiftent  with  fuch  intentions  to  cavil  about  points, 
the  moft  favourable  decifion  of  which  in  our  favour, 
would  only  produce  caufes  of  difcontent,  and  fuf- 
picion  that  we  ftill  entertained  ideas  repugnant  to 
the  fentiments  of  amity  we  profefled,  and  that  We 
waited  only  an  opportunity  to  manifeft  them,  to  our 
advantage,  and  their  detriment  ?  If  we  ferioufly  in- 
tended to  recover  the  affedtion  of  the  Americans, 
the  read ie ft  and  fureft  method  was  to  remove  all  oc- 
casion of  jealoufy,  to  treat  them  with  a  generous 
and  manly  confidence,  and  by  fetting  them  the  ex- 
ample of  forgiving  and  forgetting  all  that  was  paft, 
to  induce  them  to  repay  us  with  a  cordial  imitation. 
Befides  thefe  confiderations,  every  one  of  which  mult 
have  decifive  weight  in  the  minds  of  difpaffionate 
men,  there  was  another  of  infinite  importance  in  the 
prefent  jun&urc  of  affairs.  We  were  involved  in  * 
conteft  fuch  as  no  nation  ever  experienced.  Wc 
were  contending  with  the  two  moft  powerful  repub- 
lics on  the  globe,  Holland  in  the  old,  and  Ame- 
rica in  the  n$w  world,  and  with  the  two  moft  po- 
tent monarchies  in  th*»  univerfe,  France  and  Spain, 
True  it  was,  we  had  through  the  valour  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  greatnefs  of  our  refources,  made  hi- 
therto an  honourable  refiftanc? :  but  we  could  not 

reafonably 
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reafonably  exped  to  oppofc  much  longer  fuccefe* 
fully  fuch  an  hoft  of  enemies.  The  only  probable 
jneans  to  extricate  ourfelves  from  the  multiplicity 
pf  difficulties  furjrouncjing  ys,  was  by  breaking  this 
terrible  confederacy.  It  was  only  by  fuch  a  mea-r 
fuFe  that  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth, 
*nd  Holland  in  the  laft  century,  efcaped  a  deftruc- 
tion  which  would  otherwife  have  been  unavoidable. 
But  circumftances  did  not  favour  our  endeavours  to 
difunite  our  enemies.  They  ftill  remained  as  firm- 
ly allied  among  themfelves,  and  as  perfeveringly 
inveterate  againft  this  nation,  as  at  the  firft  moment 
of  their  confederacy.  The  only  method  to  bring 
about  its  difiblution,  was  therefore  a  peace  upon 
the  beft  terms  that  could  be  procured. 

The  prefent  was  unqueftionably  the  moft  aufpici- 
ous  moment  to  compafs  this  de Arable  end.  The 
vidory  of  Lord  Rodney  over  the  French  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  repulfe  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  at  Gibraltar  by  General  Eli«* 
ott,  and  the  relief  of  that  place  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  naval  ftrength  of  France  and  Spain  by  Lord 
Howe,  were  events,  that  while  they  immortalized 
the  names  of  thofe  great  commanders,  enabled  Bri-. 
tain  to  demand  honourable  terms  from  her  enemies. 
But  though  they  were  inclined,  from  our  fuccefles, 
to  meet  us  upon  a  more  equitable  footing  than  before 
this  return  of  good  fortune,  they  ftill  were  too  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  ftrength,  to  be  fo  much  caft 
down,  as  to  depart  from  their  original  plan,  which 
was  to  fever  the  Britifh  Colonies  from  the  parent 
ftate. 

Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  determination.  There 
was  not  a  ftate  or  potentate  in  Europe  that  did  not 
openly  or  fecretly  entertain  the  fame  wiflies.  Whence 
this  univerial  aim  to  diminifli  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  arofe,  was  not  the  fubjedfc  of  difcuffion  ;  but 
daily  experience  proved  its  exifterice,  even  among* 

tholQ 
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thofe  who  did  not  explicitly  rankthemfelves  qmong 
pur  foes. 

Was  it  compatible  w;th  the  fafety  of  this  coun- 
try to  remain  any  longer  in  fuch  dangerous,  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftan- 
ces,  while  a  fair  opportunity  offered  to  fhake  off  at 
once  all  incumbrances,  and  regain  fuch  a  footing 
of  fecurity,  as  to  open  a  profpedt  of  retrieving  alj 
pur  loffes,  and  recovering  oujr  former  luftre  ? 

This  happy  opportunity,  produced  by  the  con* 
currence  of  the  fortunate  events  juft  mentioned, 
pught  therefore  to  be  iqiproved  with  all  poffible  ex- 
pedition, while  the  impreffion  they  had  made  on 
our  enemies  was  yet  frefh  and  forcible.  Were  we 
to  fuffer  the  furprife  at  thefe  unexpected  blows  to 
fubfide,  their  confidence  in  the  fuperiority  of 
ftrength  which  they  (till  pofTeffed  might  foon  re- 
turn, and  operate  much  more  to  our  difadvantage 
than  heretofore,  from  the  additional  care  and  ar- 
rangements with  which  the  exercife  of  it  would  bo 
accompanied.  If  we  therefore  confulted  our  inte- 
•  reft,  we  fhould  haften  to  employ  the  prefent  hour, 
and  commit  nothing  to  the  chance  of  unpropitious 
accidents.  Were  we  to  meet  with  a  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, the  change  would,  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  probability,  prove  finally  decifive  and  fatal  .to 
this  country,  from  the  daily  encreafing  multitude 
of  its  declared  or  clandeftine  enemies. 

In  anfwer  to  this  juftification  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  it  was  warmly  afferted,  that  when  duly  con- 
sidered, they  were  much  more  favourable  to  our 
enemies  than  they  had  any  reafon  to  expedfc,  as  would 
fully  appear  by  a  circumftantial  examination* 

That  part  of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  where 

the  French  were  to  enjoy  an  exclufive  fifhery,  could 

not  in  reafojv  be  deemed  lefs  productive  than  that 

.    we  retained.     It  had  been  fpecifically  demanded  as 

4  proportionable  fhare  by  the  French  miniftry,  and 

it 
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it  were  abfurd  to  imagine. they  would  knowingly 
have  contented  themfelves  with  the  worft. 

The  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  more  improvement  in  the  article  of  for- 
tification, and  would  prove  of  more  utility  in  cafe 
of  a  war  than  had  been  reprefented,  Their  fitua- 
tion  alone  commanded  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
When  put  into  that  ftate  of  ftrength  which  France 
would  certainly  not  omit  to  give  them,  they  muft 
evidently  greatly  moleft  our  mhery  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  interrupt  our  navigation  to 
Canada. 

The  ceffion  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia  was  a  much 
more  pernicious  meafure  than  people  in  general 
feemed  aware  of.  In  a  commercial  light,  the  firft 
of  thefe  iflands  was  of  the  higheft  importance ;  its 
cotton  was  the  beft  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  the  fecond 
was  a  ftation  of  which  the  ufefulnefs  in  war  was 
continually  manifefted  while  in  our  pofleffion.  It 
was  a  conftant  check  upon  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  in  thofe  parts ;  it  had  enabled  us  efientially 
to  watch  the  motions  of  their  fleets,  and,  in  confe  • 
quence,  to  obtain  that  fignal  vi&ory  which  had  al- 
tered the  fituation  of  affairs  fo  much  in  our  favour* 

By  giving  up  Senegal  and  Goree,  the  gum  trade 
lay  wholly  at  the  difpofal  of  the  French.  On  their 
reprefentation  at  the  peace  of  fixty-two,  that  with- 
out one  of  thefe  places  they  ihould  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  it,  we  had  generoufly  confented  they 
ihould  retain  one ;  but  as  they  would  now  poflefs 
both,  our  exclufion  from  that  trade  followed  of 
courfe,  unlefs  we  fubfcribed  to  their  own  terms. 
Gum  was  an  article  of  indifpenflble  neceffity  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  our  manufactories,  thofe  of  filk 
and  linen  efpecially.  The  monopoly  of  it  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  ceded  to  our  principal 
rivals  in  commerce,  as  well  as  our  moil  dangerous  . 
enemies. 

The 
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The  ceffions  to  France  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Here  the  enemy 
had  no  equivalent  to  reftore,  and  yet  had  obtained 
conceffions  of  the  mod  important  nature.  The 
grants  of  territory  around  Pondicherry  and  Karical 
were  not  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  additional 
conveniences,  but  as  real  acceffions  of  power  and 
influence  to  the  French,  and  in  no  fmall  meafurt 
as  humiliations  to  the  Englifh  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives. 

This  part  of  the  treaty  was  reprefented  as  highly 
prejudicial  to  our  intereft  in  India.  Britain  engaged 
in  a  manner  to  become  the  prote&refs  of  France  in 
that  country :  this  was  a  ftrain  of  complailance  ill 
agreeing  with  good  policy ;  and  the  more  blameable, 
as  the  arms  of  France  in  India  had  been  lefs  prosper- 
ous than  any  where.  A  fliort  time  would  probably 
evince  the  erroneous  condud:  of  thofe  who  yielded 
with  fuch  unneceffary  facility  to  the  requeft  of  a 
power,  from  which  the  experience  of  ages  had 
taught  us  to  apprehend  every  kind  of  enmity*  when* 
ever  pofleffed  of  the  ability  to  exercife  it. 

The  permiffion  now  granted  to  France  of  carry- 
ing on  its  trade  in  thofe  parts,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  was  done  by  the  late  French  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, was  much  too  indefinite.  It  opened  fo  large 
a  field  to  their  pretenfions,  that  we  fhould  probably 
be  foon  obliged  to  oppofe  them  by  main  force.  Since 
ike  laft  peace  we  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
fearching  their  veffels,  and  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  arms ;  but  if  they  were  now  to  be  releafed 
from  this  examination,  they  would  hardly  abftain 
from  conveying  to  Chandernagore  all  that  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  render  it  a  ftrong  and  formidable  fettle* 
ment ;  which  from  its  vicinity  to  our  own,  would 
aeceflarily  endanger  their  fafety,  as  well  as  detri- 
ment their  trade. 

The 
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The  fuppteffion  of  the  various  ftipulations  re- 
garding the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  framed  with  fo 
much  folicitudfe  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  ad- 
verted to  with  no  lefs  afperity.  Thefe  ftipulations 
were  looked  upon  as  fo  neceflary  at  that  time,  that 
tmjefs  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  contented  to  therti* 
no  peace  would  have  been  tnade.  The  wifdom  of 
our  miniftry  at  that  epocha  forefaw  the  cohfequence 
of  fuffering  this  harbour  to  remain  in  the  condition 
it  had  been  put  by  that  monarch*  Its  bafon  wa9 
fufficiently  deep  and  capacious  to  admit  of  at  lead 
thirty  fhips  of  great  burthen.  It  was  froin  thenctf 
an  expedition  was  attempted  in  favour  of  the  Pre* 
tender  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland  in  the  year  feven- 
teen  hundred  and  eight.  The  fleet  employed  upon 
this  occafion  confided  of  a  number  of  veflels  of  con- 
fiderable  fize« 

But  what  chiefly  rendered  Dunkirk  an  objeft  of 
apprehenfioft,  lhould  it  be  reftored  to  its  former 
ftate,  was  its  proximity  to  the  fliores  of  England  2 
it  faced  in  a  manner  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  no- 
thing  could  iffue  out  of  that  river  unobferved  by 
that  port.  It  would  in  ti-^e  of  war  become  a  fta- 
tion  for  the  ftouteft  privateers,  and  keep  the  trade 
of  the  Britifli  metropolis  in  continual  alarms* 

In  this  manner  had  France,  though  unfuccefsful 
in  the  Eaft,  and  defeated  in  the  Weft  Indies,  when 
deprived  of  her  fifhery  in  the  North  American  feas,: 
and  cut  off  from  the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  the 
African  trade,  when  her  marine  began  vifibly  to 
decline,  and  ours  to  recover  its  afcendancy,  in  this 
inferiority  of  circumftancesj  had  her  negociators 
been  able  to  frame  a  treaty  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  if  the  fu'periority  lay  entirely  on  her  fide. 

The  treaty  with  Spain  underwent  alfo  fome  very 
fevere  flri&ures.  By  the  qeflSon  of  Minorca  we  had 
loft  an  ifland  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fup- 
port  of  our  Mediterranean  trade  in  war*    Here  our 

men 
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tnen  ot  war,  privateers,  and  merchantmen  found  a 
harbour  to  refit  in  cafe  of  damages  received  in  fight, 
and  a  certain  refuge  from  the  enemy. 

Whatever  might  be  pleaded  for  the  ceffion  of 
Weft  Florida,  the  furrendering  of  Eaft  Florida 
could  not  be  juftified.  It  was  a  fpacious  country, 
had  an  extenfive  coaft,  with  fome  excellent  har- 
bours, remarkable  for  not  being  infefted  with  the 
Ihip  worms  fo  common  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  com- 
manded an  immenfe  track  of  navigation  by  its  pen- 
infular  pofition  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  coaft  of  North  America,  and  muft  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  prove  a  great  annbyance  to  our  Jamaica 
trade/  It  poffeffed  alfo  no  few  internal  refources, 
and  was  capable  of  much  improvement.  The  peo- 
ple fettled  in  it  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Britifh 
government.  But  what  chiefly  recommended  it  at 
prefent,  was  the  conveniency  of  its  fituation  for  the 
'  receptacle  of  the  perfecuted  Loyahfts.  Here,  with- 
out wandering  far  from  their  native  foil,  they  would 
have  found  an  afylum  much  .more  to  their  fa* 
tisfadion  than  the  uncomfortable  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  terms  granted  to  America  met  in  their  turn 
with  no  lefs  cenfure  than  the  preceding.  It  was 
bitterly  complained  that  the  limits  afligned  to  the 
dependencies  of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  left 
thefe  in  pofleffion  of  a  multiplicity  of  ftrong  places, 
conftrudted  and  fortified  at  a  vaft  expence  to  this 
country,  and  which  there  appeared  no  valid  reafou 
for  having  ceded. 

In  confequence  of  this  ceffion  the  principal  part  of 
the  fur  trade  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, notwithftanding  our  endeavours  to  repre- 
fent  the  matter  otherwife.  We  might  have  retained 
it  wholly  to  ourfelves,  by  keeping  the  immenfe 
trafts  thus  laviftily  parted  with  to  our  enemies,  who 
could  have  claimed  but  a  moderate  fhare  of  them, 

I  con- 
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<coii6ftently  with  the  circumftances  they  were  in  at  the 
time  of  treating.     We  then  held  Charleftown  b 

South  Carolina,  which  gave  us  in  a  great  meafure 
the  command  of  that  province.  We  were  mailers 
of  New  York  and  the  neighbouring  ifles,  efpeciaily 
the  large  and  important  one  of  Long  Ifland.  Thefe 
being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Britifli  armies, 
and  lying  in  the  centre  of  North  America,  kept 
the  whole  continent  in  awe.  The  Indian  coun- 
tries and  nations  contiguous  to  the  back-fettlements 
were  in  our  inter  eft,  and  in  the  Colonies  themfelves 
we  had  numbers  of  zea)ous  friends  and  adherents. 
Even  among  thofe  wko  had  profeffed  themfelves 
our  enemies,  multitudes  were  heartily  defirous  of 
terminating  the  war  at  all  events,  and  did  not  fcru- 
pie  openly  toexprefs  their  fentiments. 

The  ftatement  of  the  expences  on  account  of  Ca- 
nada included  thofe  of  the  war.  The  balance  of 
the  trade  carried  on  in  that  province  was  greatly  in 
our  favour,  and  promifed  a  confiderable  increafe. 
The  merchants  who  were  fettled  there,  had  from 
the  convidion  of  the  vaft  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  commerce  they  had  eftablilhed  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  erc&ed  large  magazines  in 
the  principal  places  of  trade  along  the  great  lakes, 
and  had  laid  out  capital  fums  to  fortify  and  render 
them  convenient.  Thefe  would  now  ftand  th^m  in 
little  ftead,  from  the  fuperior  lhare  which  the.Ame- 
ricans  could  not  fail  to  derive  of  all  the  benefits 
produced  in  future  by  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  Indians,  in  confequence  of  the  prodigious  ex- 
tent of  territory  fo  needlefsly  ceded  by  the  treaty. 

:  By  thefe  ceflions  we  not  only  fuffered  a  depri- 
vation of  the  far  greateft  part  of  our  fur  trade, 
but  incurred  a  difgrace  that  ought  to  wound  ftill 
deeper  the  feelings  of  a  fpirited  people.  Upwards 
of  twenty  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  alliance  .were  de- 
ferted  by  us,  without  making  a  fuitable  provifion 
•3  ■    -  for 
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for  their  fecurity  againft  the  refentment  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

The  right  Of  fifliing  on  all  the  Britiih  coafts  of 
America  was  allowed  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  United 
States  in  common  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  while 
thefe  were  denied  the  fame  privilege  on  the  coafts  of 
the  former,  notwith (landing  the  profeffions  fo  ftrong- 
ly  fpecified  in  the  treaty,  that  its  purport  was  to 
confult  impartially  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  both 
parties. 

In  return  for  the  liberality,  or  rather  profuiion 
with  which  Britain  had  rfiade  fo  many  conceffions, 
the  onjy  article  of  any  confcquence  infilled  upon  in 
its  favour,  had  been  denied  with  as  much  haughti- 
nefs  and  inflexibility*  as  if  no  advantages  had  been 
granted  to  America,  and  as  if  the  peace  was  a  meer 
aft  of  condefcenfion  on  the  part  of  Cohgrefs. 

The  demand  of  reftitution  to  the  Loyalifts  of 
their  property,  v  confifcated  during  the  war  for  their 
fidelity  to  our  caufe,  had  been  refufed  by  the  Ame- 
rican Commiffioners,  on  pretence  that  neither  they 
nor  Congrefs  itfelf  could  comply  with  it,  any  far- 
ther than  by  a  recommendation  of  it  to  the  different 
dates.  If  fuch  were  the  powers  of  Congrefs,  or  of 
thofe  whom  it  commiffioned  to  treat  on  its  behalf, 
they  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  proper  purpofes 
of  treating,  and  tended  only  to  delude  thofe  with 
whom  they  pretended  to  negociate. 

This  demand  was  in  itfelf  fo  juft*  and  founded 
on  fo  many  hiftorical  precedents,  that  Congrefs 
could  not  poffibly  plead  a  want  of  forefight  that  it 
would  be  made.  It  had  been  ulual  in  all  ages,  on 
the  ceflation  of  a  civil  war,  to  grant  a  general  am* 
nefty.  No  other  motives  but  thofe  of  the  bafeft 
and  moft  barbarous  revenge,  could  induce  men  to 
exprefs  an  averfenefs  to  fo  humane  and  neceffary  a 
meafure.  Next  to  the  cruelty  of  fuch  a  refufal  was 
the  meannefs  of  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  it. 

Vol,  IV.  No.  28.  C  c  Circum- 
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Circumftances  empowered  this  nation  to  have 
afted  with  fuch  firmnefs,  as  to  compel  the  Ame- 
ricans to  relax  of  their  obftinacy  in  this  parti- 
cular. Until  they  had  confented  to  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  Loyalifts,  we  ought  to  have  with- 
held the  reftitution  of  the  many  urong  places  ftill 
remaining  in  our  hands,  and  made  the  furrender  of 
them  the  price  of  their  acquiefcente  in  our  demands 
in  favour  of  the  brave  and  faithful  people  who  had 
fuffered  fo  much  upon  our  account. 

Neither  France  nor  Spain  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  have  countenanced  the  republican  inexora* 
blenefs  difplayed  by  America  upon  this  occafion. 
Fidelity  to  the  Crown  was  a  virtue  too  much  prized 
in  monarchies  to  lofe  any  of  its  worth  even  in  the 
eye  of  a  hoftile  Court,  Thofe  of  Verfailles  and 
Madrid  valued  it  too  much  in  their  own  fubjeds, 
not  to  fhow  it  refpcdl  in  thofe  of  a  monarch,  with 
whom  though  they  were  at  war,  yet  they  had  al- 
ways teftified  a  fufficient  readinefs  to  obferve  the 
laws  of  juftice  and  geuerofuy  reciprocally  eftablUh- 
ed  between  civilized  nation?. 

No  apology  could  be  made  or  admitted  for  fo 
fpiritlefs  and  flagitious  a  complaifance  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. They  affedted  to  coniider  the  Dutch  in 
particular  as  models  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
manner  with  which  they  emancipated  themfelves 
from  the  Spanifh  yoke.  But  the  Dutch  had  cer~ 
tainly  fet  them  no  examples  of  vindi&ivenefe  : 
when  they  obtained  a  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence, they  generoufly  agreed  to  an  adt  of  oblivion, 
and  even  reftor^d  to  thofe  who  had  adhered  to  the 
caufe  of  Spain,  their  property  of  every  denomina- 
tion that  had  been  confifcated,  or  the  full  value  of  it. 

Spain  had  twice  afted  with  no  lefs  lenity  towards 
the  Province  of  Catalonia  ;  the  firft  time  on  its  re- 
volting from  that  Crown,  and  calling  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  France,  during  the  laft  century r  and  after* 
4  *  wards 
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wards  on  its  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  Bourbon 
family  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  In  both 
cafes  all  punifhment  was  remitted  on  its  returning 
to  obedience  :  life,  poffeffions,  laws>  and  Immuni- 
ties remained  inviolate. 

England  had  conducted  itfelf  iri  the  fame  manner 
at  the  Revolution  towards  that  party  in  Ireland 
which  had  fided  with  James  the  Second.  No  pro- 
fcriptions  took  place,  and  upon  fubmittieg  to  gb- 
vernment,  every  man  Was  admitted  to  the  undif  * 
turbed  enjoyment  of  his  property* 

With  thefe,  and  fo  many  other  examples  before 
them,  nothing  could  be  more  ungenerous  and  inhu- 
man than  the  behaviour  of  the  Americans  towards 
thofe  of  their  countrymen  who  had  differed  frofii 
them  in  opinion  during  the  late  conteftj  and  had  in 
confequence  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Britain;  It  were 
more  honourable  for  their  character,  as  well  as  more 
confident  with  good  policy,  to  efface  at  once  all  re- 
membrance of  internal  difcords,  and  bring  about  a 
cordial  reconciliation  of  all  parties  among  them* 
This  could  only  be  acccomplilhed  by  lenient  mea- 
fures ;  all  others  were  equally  difgracefiil  to  thofe 
who  adopted,  and  to  thofe  who  having  it  in  their 
power,  did  not  refolutely  prevent  them. 
-  Such  were  the  principal  ftridtures  pafled  by  op* 
pofition  on  the  terms  of  peace.  They  were  anfwer* 
ted  on  the  part  of  miniftry,  by  referring  their  oppo- 
nents  to  the  juftification  of  it  already  laid  beford 
them.  This  they  firmly  contended  muft  prove  in 
every  refpeA  whatfoever,  reafonable  and  fatisfac* 
tory  to  all  who  diverted  themfelves  of  party  confi- 
derations}  and  would  be  at  the  pains  of  a  candid 
fend  difpaffionate  examination;  N 

They  infilled,  in  particular,  that  by  adverting 
With  due  attention  tb  the  tenour  of  the  treaty,  it 
was  manifeft  that  neither  the  Loyalifts  nor  the -In- 
dia* allies  of  Britain  Were  reliriquiihed  in  the  man- ' 
*      Cci  net 
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ner  fo  invidioufly  reprefented.  It  had  been  care 
fully  provided  by  an  article  framed  for  that  very 
purpofe,  that  no  individual  whatever  fhould  fuffer 
either  in  his  perfon  or  property  on  account  of  the 
part  he  might  have  taken  in  the  war.  By  this  it  was 
clear,  that  though  what  was  paft  could  not  be  re- 
called, yet  no  feverities  in  future  would  be  exerci- 
fed  againft  the  friends  of  Britain,  and  that  their  pre- 
ceding conduft  was  fecured  from  all  retrofped. 

As  to  the  Indiansin  our  alliance,  they  remained 
on  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  conteft.  Thofe 
that  were  included  within  the  line  of  partition  af- 
figned  to  the  United  States,  were  no  more  delivered 
up  to  thefe  than  thofe  within  the  boundaries  pre- 
scribed to  Britain  were  made  over  to  this  latter* — 
The  obvious  meaning  of  the  treaty  in  adjufting 
thefe  limits  being  no  more  than  that  neither  of  the 
contra&ing  parties  Ihould  form  any  fettlements,  or 
carry  on  any  trade  beyond  them. 

.  It  could  not  therefore  be  afferted  that  the  peace 
was  eithct  difhonourable  or  difadvantageous,  con- 
fidering  the  fituation  in  which  the  imprudence  and 
obftinacy  of  the  miniftry  thai  purfued  coercive  mea- 
fures  againft  America  had  placed  Great  Britain.  To 
this  miniftry,,  and  to  no  other,  would  any  honeft 
man  lay  the  imputation  of  having  brought  this  coun- 
try into  thofe  difficulties  which  had  made  it  necef- 
fary  to  agree  to  thofe  conceffions  that  were  fo  hea- 
vily cenfured  ?  But  whoever  thought  proper  to  re- 
probate thefe,  it  ill  became  thofe  men  to  aiTume 
fuch  a  liberty,  from  whofe  mal-adminiftration  they 
originally  arofe. 

Nor  were  the  advocates  of  miniftry  wanting  in  in- 
finuations  that  it  was  not  fo  much  the  peace,  as  the 
place^'and  power  of  thofe  who  had  brought  it  to  a 
conclufion,  that  irritated  their  opponents.  This 
topic  was  urged  with  a  warmth  and  acrimony,  not 
inferior  to  what  had  been  experienced  on  any  for- 
mer 
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mer  occafion  between  the  contending  parties.  No- 
thing, it  was  faid,  but  the  luft  of  power  could  have 
wrought  a  coalition  between  men  fo  difcordant  in 
principle  as  thofe  who  were  united  at  prefent  againft 
miniftry.  They  had  for  years  oppofed  each  other 
with  a  violence  that  bordered  upon  indecency :  they 
had  differed  in  every  meafure,  in  every  idea  rela- 
ting to  the  government  of  this  country.  Their  mu- 
tual rancour  hurried  them  into  perfonalities  and  in- 
vedtives  that  hardly  lfnew  any  limitations.  Whence 
could  therefore  fo  ftrange  and  unnatural  a  reconci- 
liation between  them  proceed,  but  from  felfifh.and 
interefted  motives  ? 

Oppofition  retorted  thefe  reproaches  with  no  lefs 
afperity.  It  was  not  the  peace,  faid  they,  which 
they  condemned ;  it  was  the  manifeft  precipitation 
with  which  it  was  concluded  that  offended  all  cool 
and  reafoning  individuals.  It  was  the  fcandalous 
facility  with  which  miniftry  had  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  enemies,  that  induced  men  of  all  par- 
ties to  join  in  the  fevereft  cenfure  upon  them.  This 
union  of  fentiments  in  reprobating  them,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  general  indignation  that  was  felt  at 
their  conduct.  Its  abfurdity  and  its  weaknefs  were 
fo  apparent,  that  even  thofe  who  could  accord  in 
nothing  elfe,  agreed  with  the  moft  perfect  unani- 
mity in  ftigamatizing  the  framers  of  a  peace  which 
was  evidently  founded  on  ignorance  and  pufillani- 
mity.  No  miniftry  that  was  not  totally  blind  to  the 
intereftsof  this  nation5  and  to  the  advantageous 
circumftances  in  which  it  flood  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  would  have  confented  to  the  terms  which 
had  rendered  it  fo  odious.  No  man  of  fpirit,  in 
any  circumftances,  would  have  fubmitted  to  thofe 
articles  in  it  that  were  fo  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
and  charadter  of  the  Britifh  nation. 

From  thefe  caufes  alone  arofe  that  coalition  fo 
hateful  to  miniftry.     This  coalition,  fhould  it  be 

C  c  3  im- 
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improved  into  a  fincere  reconciliation  of  the  parties 
that  cpmpofed  it,  would  prove  a  moft  happy  and 
aufpicious  *event  to  this  coiintry  in  its  prefent 
fituation.  Coalitions  of  this  kind  had  more  than 
once  faved  it  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  was  by  the 
union  of  different  parties  during  the  laft  war,  that 
its  termination  was  fo  glorious.  The  great  Lord 
Chatham  was  at  the  head  of  this  coalition ;  and  it 
was  an  acquifition  of  honour  to  his  charafter  that 
he  fo  readily  acquiefced  in  fo  beneficial  a  meafure. 

It  was  by  a  ftill  more  univerfal  coalition  the  Re- 
.  volution  itfelf  was  effe&ed,  and  the  foundation  laid 
of  that  political  eftablifhment  which  this  country 
has  fo  much  reafon  to  prize.  From  thefe,  and 
other  precedent*  that  might  be  adduced,  it  was 
highly  unjuft  to  call  a  reproach  upon  men  for  lay- 
ing afide  their  private  animofities,  and  uniting  for 
{he  fake  of  the  public.  Men  that  were  capable  of 
fuch  a  facrifice  of  their  feelings,  inftead  of  being 
accufed  of  felfilhnefs,  deferved  to  be  held  out  as 
patterns  of  the  moft  real  and  ufeful  patriotifm. 

The  perfpns  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  oppo- 
sition, had  lately  been  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  that  had  fo  long  divided  us.  This  was 
unqueftionably  the  moft  defirable  circumftance  in 
their  prefent  coalition.  The  acknowledged  emi- 
nence of  their  refpeftive  abilities  would  carry  fucH 
a  weight  and  influence  into  the  tranfadtion  of  bufi- 
nefs,  as  would  enable  them,  fhould  they  be  advan- 
ced to  power,  to  conftitute  what  was  moft  wanted 
irj  this  country,  a  miniftry  poflefled  of  popular 
cfteem  and  confidence.  This  alone  could  effec- 
tually ftrengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and  ter- 
minate thole  difcords  that  had  been  fo  fatal  to  this 
nation. 

A  variety  of  other  arguments  were  produced  in 
this  celebrated  conteft,  which  was  fupported  with 
Vjoabated  fervour  on  each  fide  during  the  fpace  of 

a  wholes 
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&  Whole  night*  It  was  eight  in  the  enfuing  morn- 
itig  before  a  divifion  took  place ;  when  the  minifte- 
rial  addrefs  on  the  peace  was  rejededl^y  a  majority 
of  fixteen  J  two  hundred  and  eight  voting  for,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  againft  it. 
.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  miniftry  was  more  fortu- 
nate :  the  addrefs  moved  by  them  was  carried  in 
their  favour  by  feventy-two  votes  againft  fifty-nine. 

Four  days  after  this  debate,  oppofition,  encour- 
aged by  its  fuccefs  on  the  feventeenth,  moved  in 
confequence  of  it,'  that  the  conceflions  made  to  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  were  greater  than  they 
were  entitled  to,  on  a  comparative  view  of  their 
fituation  and  that  of  this  country. 

This  motion  revived  the  preceding  altercation ; 
but  oppofition  again  remained  victorious,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  feventeen  :  one  hundred  and  ninety  voting 
for  miniftry,  and  two  hundred  and  feven  againft: 
them. 

Thus  ended  the  parliamentary  debates  occafioned 
by  the  treaty  of  pe*ace.  They  were  no  lefs  vehe- 
ment, and  of  much  longer  duration  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. An  inundation  of  writings  filled  the  public 
on  this  fubjedt ;  and  rendered  it  for  a  long  time  a 
caufe  of  inceffant  bickerings  and  difputes,  which  the 
many  interefting  objects  which  hav$  fince  occupied 
the  attention  of  this  country  have  not  yet  complete- 
ly quieted. 

In  the  mean  time  a  negotiation  had  been  opened 
with  the  States-General  at  the  Hague.  „  On  the  d if- 
folution  of  the  miniftry  in  the  end  of  March  eighty- 
two,  propofals  of  a  feparate  and  immediate  peace 
were  laid  before  them  by  that  which"  fucceeded.— 
But  notwithftanding  the  cordiality  and  condefcen- 
fion  which  accompanied  this  offer,  the  councils  of 
the  States  were  under  fuch  influence,  that  it  was 
rejected,  though  the  conditions  proffered  them 
were-  the  moft  advantageous  they  could  poflibly 
C  c  4  require 
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require,  being  a  renewal  of  the  famous  treaty  of 
fixteen  hundred  feventy-four,  by  which  they  would 
have  fecured  all  their  requifitiops  from  this  country. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  year,  after  the  provifional 
treaty  with  America  had  been  concluded,  and  while 
thofe  with  France  and  Spain  were  in  forwardnefs, 
tjie  Dutch  minifters  at  Paris  propofed  a  negociatioq 
with  the  Britiih  minifter  at  that  Court,  on  the  terms 
offered  to  them  in  the  month  of  April  preceding ; 
but  they  met  with  3  r^fufal  in  their  turn,  and  were 
given  to  underftand,  that  having  put  a  negative  on 
the  endeavours  of  Great  Britain  to  effedt  a  particu- 
lar reconciliation  with  Holland,  that  country  had 
no  right  to  expeft  any  more  thap  to  be  placed  on 
the  fame  footing  as  other  powers. 

Preliminary  articles  of  peace  being  however 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain,  00  the  one 
part,  and  by  France,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  in 
January  enfuing,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place, 
at  the  fame  time  with  refpeft  to  Holland ;  by  which 
the  Putch  were  included  in  the  general  pacification. 
Buj;  nptwith (landing  the  definitive  arrangements 
among  the  other  belligerent  powers,  in  coniequence. 
of  the  reftoration  of  peace,  were  finally  concluded 
by  the  commencement  of  September,  it  was  not  till 
then  that  the  States-General  came  to  a  preliminary 
fettlement  with  Great  Britain. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  a  reciprocal  refti- 
tution  of  all  the  places  and  territories  taken  on 
either  fide,  the  fettlement  of  Negapatnam  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  excepted :  this  was  to  remain  in  the 
poffeffipn  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  ar*  equivalent  was 
given  in  its  ftead. 

The  navigation  of  the  Eaftern  fcas  w^s  to  bq 
free  and  uqmolefted  to  the  Britiih  Ihipping  in  alj 
parts. 

Thefe  two  articles  were  the  only  objects  deferv* 
fog  9.f  particular  conflderatiop  in  the  treary;  the 

remain* 
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remainder  confifting  of  the  mutual  rcftoration  of 
prifoners,  and  of  fuch  other  acquitments  and  ftipula- 
tions  as  are  ufual  in  all  treaties  of  peace. 

It  was  obferved  on  this  occafion,  that  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  predi&ed  by  politicians  to  the  Dutch,  on  their 
fidingagainft  theEnglifti,  was  ftiidtly  and  literally 
verified.  The  Seven  United  Provinces,  hurried 
away  by  a  blind  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  fafcinated,  as  it  were,  by  a 
fimilitude  of  appellation,  imagined  that  there  waa 
a  near  refemblance  in  the  caufes  that  occafioned, 
as  well  as  in  the  circumftances  that  accompanied  the 
change  of  .their  refpedtive  governments  from  a  mo- 
*  narchy  into  a  republic. 

In  confequence  of  this  idea,  they  forgot  the  na- 
tural ties  that  bound  their  intereft  fo  firmly  with 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Impelled  by  the  narrow 
maxims  of  a  commercial  jealoufy,  improvident  of 
all  concerns  but  thofe  of  the  prefent  hour,  they 
unwifely  gave  ear  to  the  clamours  of  an  interefted 
fa&ion,  deluded  by  the  profpeft  of  benefits  that 
were  at  befl  tranfitory  and  precarious. 

No  ftate  in  Europe  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of 
difplaying  both  its  policy  and  fpirit.  An  honour- 
able adherence  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain,  which 
the  experience  of  two  centuries  had  fo  forcibly 
proved  to  be  their  own,  would  have  operated  as  an 
effectual  check  upon  that  power  it  chiefly  behoves 
them  to  keep  within  bounds.  No  great  exertions 
would  have  been  requifite  for  the  due  accomplifh- 
ment  of  this  purpofe  :  little  more,  perhaps,  than 
a  refpe&able  footing  of  neutrality,  or,  at  moft,  a 
jefolute  and  explicit  determination  to  prefer ve  in- 
violate, in  cafe  of  real  neceffity,  their  friendfhip  and 
engagements  with  this  country,  would  have  fuffi- 
ced,  in  conjunction  with  the  a&ing,  ftrength  of 
Britain,  to  deter   its   enemies  from  forming  that 
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combination  which  coft  it  fuch  a  profufion  of  blood 
and  treafure  to  refift. 

A  conduct  framed  upon  fuch  principles*  would, 
in  the  perfuafion  of  competent  judges,  have  anfwer- 
cd  every  defirable  end.  It  would  have  upheld  that 
chara&er  of  confiftency  and  forefight,  for  which 
they  had  fo  long  and  fo  defervedly  been  noted.  It 
would  have  fecured  that  independent  fituation  which 
they  had  hitherto  fo  happily  maintained;  and  it 
would  have  prevented  the  degradation  of  being  at 
length  compelled  to  commit  themfelves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  power  whofe  ambition  was  proverbial 
in  the  political  world,  and  the  effefts  of  which  no 
people  had  more  woefully  experienced  than  rhem- 
ielves. 

Next  to  Holland,  that  member  of  the  confede- 
racy againft  Britain  which  fuffered  moft  was  Spain. 
The  recovery  of  Minorca  and  of  the  Floridas,  was 
but  a  poor  compenfation  for  the  prodigious  expence 
and  lofs  of  men  incurred  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous naval  expeditions  and  manifold  exertions  that 
monarchy  was  obliged  to  make,  in  purfuance  of  its 
engagements  with  France  and  its  American  allies. 

What  rendered  its  conduct  the  more  blameablc 
in  the  eyes  of  all  found  politicians,  and  of  far  the 
grcateft  majority  of  its  own  people,  was  the  dan- 
gerous fituation  in  which  the  iffue  of  the  war  placed 
the  Spantfh  poffeflions  in  America.  Europe  has  but 
Crte  idea  on  this  fybjcdt ;  which  is,  that  Spain  adted 
with  the  higheft  imprudence  in  contributing  to  the 
independence  of  the  Britifli  Colonics.  It  will,  in 
all  likelittood,  be  the  firft  power  that  will  experi- 
ence the  confcqucnce  of  a  proximity  to  a  people 
that  inherit  in  a  confpicuous  degree  the  courage 
and  enterprifing  diipofition  of  the  nation  ft\.m  which 
they  draw  their  origin,  and  that  have  already  given 
fufficient  proofs  that  they  will  omit  no  opportunity 
yf  extending  their  limits,  aud  carrying  their  com- 
merce 
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merce  *s  far  as  their  power  and  circumftafices  will 
enable  them. 

France  itfelf,  though  it  compared  that  object  fo 
long  and  fo  ardently  in  its  wilhes,  the  difniember- 
xnent  of  the  Britifh  empire,  was  deemed  at  the  pe- 
riod of  thp  peace,  to  havfe  paid  much  too  dear  a 
price  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The  refourcej 
of  that  kingdom  were  fo  exhaufted,  and  its  finances 
fo  completely  reduced,  that  in  the  beginning  pf 
October  eighty-three,  a  month  after  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  figned  by  the  refpeftive 
parties,  the  Bank  of  Paris,  fupported  by  the  whole 
ftrength  of  government,  (lopped  payment. 

But  exclufive  of  this  event,  the  alarmingnefs  of 
which  the  French  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ex* 
tenuate,  ftrong  indications  foon  appeared  in  a  vari- 
ety of  inftances,  how  incredibly  fhort  of  their  ex- 
pectations thofe  benefits  would  prove,  which  they 
were  fo  fanguine  in  promifing  themfelves  upon  the 
emancipation  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  from  their  dc» 
pendcnce  on  the  parent  ftate. 

Nor  did  the  United  States  of  America  appear  in 
the  eye  of  many  fagacious  obfervers,  to  have  ob- 
tained any  real  advantages  by  the  alteration  of  their 
political  fyftem.  Whatever  might  be  their  future 
deftiny,  it  was  evident  that  years  would  pafs  before 
they  could  arrive  at  a  permanent  and  fatisfaftory 
fettlement  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  recover  from 
the  diforder  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by 
the  violent  ftate  of  hoftilities  in  which  they  had  K> 
long  continued.  Their  commerce,  on  which  they 
founded  fuch  extenfive  profpects,  would  probably 
long  feel  the  want  of  the  fuftaining  hand  of  Britain, 
and  afford  them  complete  proofs  that  their  fepara- 
tion  from  this  country  was  not  attended  with  thofe 
beneficial  confequences  that  had  been  held  out  to 
them  with  fo  much  confidence. 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  though  deprived  of 

fhofe  Colonies  flie  had  planted  and  reared  with  fo 

'  much 
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much  care,  and  protected  with  fo  much  glory,  (till 
remained  an  objedt  of  terror  and  admiration  to  all 
her  enemies.  With  a  fpirip  fuperior  to  all  difficul- 
ties, and  with  refources,  though  deeply  tried,  yet 
far  from  exhaufted,  fhe  ftill  appeared  great  and  rc- 
fpedtable.  From  their  confeiouineis  of  the  ftrength 
and  courage  (he  yet  pofleilbd,  her  opponents  were 
no  lefs,  if  not  even  more  defirous  to  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel  than  herfelf.  They  fully  faw  flic  was 
able  and  determined  to  continue  it,  lboneV  than  iub- 
mit  to  a  degradation  of  her  character,  by  accepting 
of  fuch  terms  as  they  had  propofed  in  the  height  of 
their  expeditions  to  impofe  upon  her. 

The  events  of  the  laft  campaign  dwelt  ineffaceably 
on  their  reflections.  The  fucccfies  obtained  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  valour  through  which  they 
were  accomplished,  had  fixed  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  and  extorted  the  applaufe  even  of  many 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  indifferent  to  her  fate ; 
prance  and  Spain  in  particular,  were  not  without 
apprehenfions,  that  the  other  European  powers  not 
immediately  interefted  in  this  conteft,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  influence,  might  at  length  open 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  to  which  they  expofed  them- 
felves,  by  permitting  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  carry 
.  on  its  defigns  againit  England  uncontrouled. 

Swayed  by  thefe  considerations,  nor  lefs  by  the 
domeftic  diftrefles  arifing  from  the  deranged  ftate 
of  their  finances,  they  came  to  the  refolution  of 
defifting  from  the  vaft  pretenfions  they  had  form- 
ed, and  of  contenting  thcmlelves  with  the  grant  of 
independence  to  the  Colonifts  of  North  America; 
leaving  to  thefe  the  more  arduous  tafk  of  rendering, 
if  it  were  poflible,  this  fciflion  of  the  Britiih  empire 
beneficial  to  them,  and  detrimental  to  Britain. 

Whatever  ftridtures  may  have  been  paffed  upon 
the  terms  agreed  on  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  belligerent  powers,  there  was  a  time  when  it 

was 
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was  much  doubted  by  the   generality  of  people, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  whether  peace  could  ever 
be  purchafed  without  making  far  greater  facrifices. 
Though  the  conccffions  'made  to  the  enemies  of  this 
country  might  perhaps  have  been  lefs,  they  were 
by  no  means  confidered  throughout  Europe  as  dis- 
paraging to  the  Britiih  nation.     It  was  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  confederacy,  by  clofing  fo 
readily  with  them,  betrayed  their  apprehenfions  of 
what  might  prove  the  confequence  of  continuing 
hoftilities,  and  from  that  motive  determined  to  put 
a  conclufion  to  them,  upon  the  moft  favourable  con- 
ditions they  could  procure.  \ 

Such,  it  was  judged,  were  the  reafons  that  in- 
duced them  to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace, 
under  the  oftenfible  mediation  of  the  Emperor  o£ 
Germany,  and  the  Ernprefs  of  Ruffia. 

In  this  manner  was  terminated  the  moft  im- 
portant war  that  had  been  waged  fince  the  difcover/ 
of  the  new  world.  Both  hemifpheres  feemed  in- 
timately confeious  how  deeply  they  were  con- 
cerned in  its  iflue.  In  Europe,  at  its  very  com- 
mencement it  was  fully  perceived,  that  were  Britain 
to  lofe  the  fbvereignty  over  her  Colonies,  a  new 
fyftem  of  politics  muft  neceffarily  arife,  which 
would  probably  diffufe  itfelf  in  procefs  of  time  to 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

In  this  great  revolution,  the  European  ftates 
poffelled  ot  dominions  in  America,  beheld  an  im- 
menie  portion  of  the  earth,  hitherto  fubjedt  to  their 
obedience,  and  fubfervient  to  their  defigns,  ani- 
mated by  the  fuccefsful  example  tff  a  numerous 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  to  throw  off  this 
yoke,  and  claim  independence.  An  event  of  this 
kind,  by  confining  them  to  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  would  of  courfe  produce  an  univerfal 
alteration    of    their   politics    and    kterefts,    and 

oblige 
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Oblige  them  to  adopt  new  maxims  of  conduct  both 
in  their  domeftic  and  foreign  concerns. 

Tbofe  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  no 
territories  in  America,  ftili  would  greatly  partici- 
pate in  the  effects  of  this  mighty  change,  through 
the  connexions  already  fubfifting,  and  the  new  cor* 
refpondence  that  would  enfue  in  confequence  of  it, 
between  the  European  nations,  in  every  branch  of 
political  and  commercial  intercourfe. 

Great  Britain,  in  the  mean  while,  though  fcem- 
ingly  the  mod  liable  to  be  affedfced  by  this  iramenfe 
loft  of  territory,  would  probably,  through  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  conftitution,  and  the  wifdom  of  her 
government,  but,  above  all,  through  the  genius, 
the  induftry,  and  the  perfevering  diipofnion  of  her 
people,  retain  the  advantages  and  conference  that 
had  fo  long  refulted  from  them,  and  (Till  maintain 
the  figure  fhe  had  made  among  the  European 
powers. 

Among  thofe  truths  which  it  moft  concerns  man- 
kind to  know,  the  Britifh  nation  had  confpicuoufly 
proved,  that  the  fplendor  and  felicity  of  a  ftate 
does  by  no  means  depend  on  the  extenr  of  its  terri- 
torial pofleffions,  fo  much  as  on  the  improvement 
of  thofe  opportunities  which  are  derived  from  na- 
ture and  fituation.  Thcfe  were  benefits  of  which 
no  viciffitudes  of  fortune  could  deprive  this  country ; 
and  it  was  upon  the  unvarying  experience  of  tbeir 
paft  effiefcey,  the  confidence  of  its  future  profperity 
was  founded. 

This  truth  had  at  no  time  been  fo  powerfully 
elucidated,  as  during  this  terrible  coriteft.  Dif- 
poffeffed  of  thoiV  Colonies,  upon  which,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  affirmed,  her  greatnefs  principally  de- 
pended; oppofed  by  them  with  a  force  equal  ill 
ibrength  and  fpirit  to  that  of  her  moft  formidable 
enemies;  afiailed  by  thefe  in  every  quarter;  at- 
tacked bf  her  ancient  allies,  and  abandoned  by  all 

the 
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the  world;  in  this  tremendous  fituation,  cut  off 
from  a  variety  of  her  former  commercial  refources, 
and  relying  wholly  on  herfelf,  fhe  ftill  found  means 
to  confront  the  moft  powerful  combination  that  ever 
was  recorded  in  hiftory. 

She  fought  her  foes  by  fea  and  land,  wherever 
fhe  expe&ed  to  find  them.  The  damages  done  to 
them  tar  exceeded  thofe  fhe  received.  On  the  fea 
efpecially  their  trade  was  ruined,  and  their  navies 
fuffered  lofles  incomparably  fuperior  to  her  own. 
The  balance  againft  them  at  the  clofe  of  the  war 
amounted  to  twenty-eight  fliips  of  the  line,  and 
thirty-feven  frigates,  carrying  altogether  near  two 
thoufand  guns. 

Having  fuftained  this  dreadful  conflift  with  fo 
much  glory,  and  terminated  it  fo  honourably,  whh- 
out  the  leaft  affiftance  or  interference,  againft  fuch 
an  hoft  pf  enemies,  ihe  came  out  of  all  her  difficulties 
not  only  wihtout  the  leaft  blemiih  to  her  reputation, 
but  with  an  increafe  of  fame  that  raifed  her  charac- 
ter to  a  higher  degree  of  eminence  than  it  had  eve( 
obtained  before. 

In  the  general  war  at  the  opening  of  this  century, 
for  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  fhe  was 
affifted  by  Holland  in  humbling  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. During  the  war  carried  on  under  the  ad» 
miniftration  of  hotd  Chatham,  fhe  had  a  potent 
ally  in  the  King  of  Pruffia ;  but  in  the  prefent  fhe 
flood  alone  and  unfupported  againft  three  of  the 
greateft  powers  in  Europe,  abetted  by  all  the  reft, 
at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  was  involved  in  a  moft 
violent  and  expenfive  quarrel  with  her  American 
Colonies,  now  become  through  their  union  a  for  • 
midable  ftate. 

From  this  convincing  proof  of  her  in,trinfic 
ftrength,  and  of  the  immenfity  of  her  own  refoyr* 
ces,  divefted  of  all  external  aid,  it  was  not  doubt* 
ed,  that  notwithftanding  the  heavy  burthen  of  her 

public 
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public  debts,  fhe  would,  by  a  prudent  management 
of  her  affairs,  {till  continue  to  flourifh  as  much  as 
ever.  As  (he  had  in  the  midft  of  her  fevered  trials 
kept  her  national  faith  with  all  thofe  who  had  en- 
trusted her  with  their  property,  there  was  no  ground 
to  fufpeft  flie  would  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
forfeiting  it  when  delivered  from  the  perplexities 
that  had  compelled  her  to  make  fuch  additions  to 
the  vaft  funis  {he  already  owed.  Prodigious  as  this 
accumulation  of  loans  for  fo  many  years  muft  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  is  not  a  ftatc 
in  Europe  in  whole  funds  individuals  place  their  trea- 
fures  with  fo  much  confidence  as  in  thofe  of  Britain. 
Such  were  the  ideas  and  reafonings  of  the  mod  in- 
telligent politicians  both  in  England  and  in  foreign 
parts,  at  the  period  of  the  late  pacification.  It  remains 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  rulers  of  this  nation  will  by 
theif  wifdom  in  the  management  of  its  future  con- 
cerns, do  full  credit  to  the  judgment  and  fagacity 
of  thofe  who  have  formed  fuch  aufpicious  expecta- 
tions in  its  favour* 
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Congrefsheld,46. — Petition 
the  Britifh  parliament  to  re 
peal  the  ftamp-acl,  47.— 
Reafona. 
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Reafons  for  it,  47 : — Threats 
and  menaces  on  theoccafion, 
48.— Require  rejprefentation 
as  their  birth  right,  49.— 
Reafons  for  their  fubmiffion 
te  taxation  by  the  Britifh 
parliament,  50. — Extent  of 
their  country,  and  expence 
of  its  eftablifhments,  51. — 
No  poor  rates  before  the  war, 
and  benefits  received  from  the 
mother  country,  51. — Can 
always  find  fpecie  for  com- 
mercial fchemes,  therefore 
has  no  real  fcarcity  of  it,  5  2, 
Aflert  they  had  always  been 
fnbfervient  to  the  laws  and 
determinations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 53. — Benefits  accruing 
to  them  under  the  Britifh 
government  and  its  protec- 
tion, 55.— Will  lofethere- 
fpeft  of  foreigners  when  in- 
dependent, 56. — Number  of 
its  inhabitants,  56. — Its  dis- 
union with  the  Indians  an 
infurmoun table  obftacle  to 
its  fecurity,  57. — Their  fi- 
tuation  too  far  from  Europe 
to  benefit  by  alliances,  58. 
Would  fulfil  the  proverb,  by 
grafping  at  too  much,  would 
lofe  that  which  it  had,  61.— 
Poflefles  the  fame  fpirit  as 
the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
66. — Not  the  aggrefTors  in 
'the  mifunder Handing,  67.— 
Their  fuccefs  in  eftablifhing 
manufactures,  69.— Produces 
flax  and  iron  in  great  plenty, 
7 1 . — The  troops  they  pro- 
vided and  fupported  in  the 
preceding  war, 7 a,— Become 
more  turbulent  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  ftamp-att,  74.—- 
Different  characters  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  feveral  co- 
lonies, 76.— Evident  marks 


of  their  intended  refinance 
to  the  Adminiftration  of 
Great  Britain,  79. — Circu- 
lar letter  of  the  Ma£a- 
chufet's  colony,  to  oppofe 
the  tea-ad,  80. — MafTachu- 
fet's  colony  quarrels  with 
their  Governor  Bernard,  81. 
Reconciliation  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain 
rejected,  84, — Juftify  them- 
felves  in  a  letter  to  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  84. — Combi- 
nation of  the  Colonies  in  a 
non-importation  of  Englifh 
goods,  85. — A  convention 
meets  at  Bofton,  89. — The 
difpute  with  Great  Britain 
fupported  by  unanimity  in 
America,  and  by  a  party  di- 
vifion  in  Great  Britain,  03. 
— Cenfnred  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Gr.  Britain  for  their 
rebellious  conduct,  96. 
Opinions  on  the  fubjed,  98. 
Firft  rupture,  99. — Legisla- 
tive authority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain denied,  103. — Their 
petition  to  remove  their  go- 
vernor rejected,  105. — Op- 
pofe the  landing  of  tea,  106. 
The  treatment  deferred  for 
its  late  behaviour  debated, 
109. — Bofton  port  fhnt  op, 
115. — Americans  expert  at 
fire-arms,  1 3 1  .—Delibe- 
rately prepare  to  refift  the 
Britifh  nieafures,  I131.— On 
the  arrival  of  the  Bofton 
port  bill,  a  flame  kindled 
that  proves  inextinguifhable, 
134. — Unanimous  in  pro- 
tefting  againft  the  Bofton 
port  till,  13c.  —  General 
Congrefs  appointed,  136. — 
Solemn  league  and  covenant 
framed,  141.— Support  the 
meafures  of  the  Boftonians, 
149. 
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,149.  —  The  military  (lores 
feized  by  Gen.  Gage,  147. 

\—  Their  petitions  and  ad- 
dreJTes,  160  to  170. — Their 
actual  fituation,  174.— Rea- 
fons  why  Gr.  Britain  ftiould 

-  not  engage  in  a  war  with 
them,  176. — Their  military 
ftrength,  190.— No  further 
favouis  to  be  expelled  from 
Great  Britain,  195.—  The 
difient  of  the  Briftol  and 
London  merchants  in  favour 
of  America,  196.— Earl  of 
Chatham's  fpeech  in  favour 
of  America,  197. — Petitions 
-from  the  country  in  general 
againft  feverity  of  meafures, 
199.— Americans  become 
declared  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  commence  hof- 

tilities,    2  1 1 . A  merican 

trade  fufpended,  218,  237, 
256,  268. — Proteft  againft 
the  fufpending  ad,  250.— 
Conciliating  meafures  pro- 
pofed,  253. — Mr.  Burke's 
fpeech  concerning  America, 
258, — Debate  occafioned  by 
it,  261. — The  determinate 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants 
of  America,  277. — Difre- 
gard  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  become  guided 

,  by  the  Congrefs,  280. 

Seize  the  cannon  at  New- 
port in  Rhode  I  Hand,  280. 
— Difappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  an  accommo- 
dation, 283.— Attack  the 
king's  troops  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  .238,  283, 
290,  291.— Their  army  and 
officers,  291.  — Unanimous 
in  refentment  againft  Great 
Britain,  293.  —  Reject  the 
conciliatory  offers  of  Great 
Britain,  294,— Take  Crown 


Point  and  Ticonderoga,  297. 
—-Burn  afchooner  in  Bofton 
bay,  208 — -Take  poffeflxon 
of  Banker's  Hill,  and  fortify 

it,  301. Defeated  there, 

303. — Their  intrepid  beha- 
viour, 305.— Burn  the  light- 
houfe  in  Bofton  harbour,  306. 
—General  difpofition  of  the 
people,  358. — Rapid  ftrides 
to  compleat  their  formidable 
purpofes,  361. — Form  de- 
iigns  againft  Canada,  365. — . 
Remarkable  courage  in  the 

.  expedition  and  fiege  of  Que- 
bec, 392,  393,  394.— Dif- 
trefied  for  gunpowder,  429. 
—Their  maxims  and  fenti- 
ments,  436. — Ideas  of  the 
Americans  on  their  fituation, 
and  on  their  character  and 
that  of  the  Englifli,  from 
439  to  448. 

Arbitrary  princes  admoniflied, 
183. 

Arnold,  Colonel  in  the  Ame- 
rican fervice,  forms  a  defign 
on  Quebec,  379. — Encoun- 
ters and  overcomes  furprifing 
difficulties,  382. — Lays  fiege 
to  Quebec,  385. — Joined  by 
General  Montgomery,  389. 
—Attempts  to  ftorm  that 
city,  but  is  obliged  to  re- 
treat, 390. 

Arguments  ufed  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain  in  oppofition 
to  American  meafures,  50— 
61, 193. — In  favour  of  Ame- 
rica, See  America,  Debates, 
Bofton,  Great  Britain. 

Articles  of  the  American  Con- 
federation, 311. 
B. 

Bernard,  Governor  of  Mafla- 

chufet's  Colony  in  America, 

quarrels  with  the  States  Af- 

fembly*  80. 

a  2  Battle 
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Battle  or  fitirmifti  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  289.— Bun- 
ker's Hill,  J03. 

Bermuda  plundered  by  theAme- 
ricans  of  all  the  powder,  430. 

Bill  of  Rights,  exprefs  decla- 
ration of  the,  20i9  262. 

Bofton  in  America,  firft  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  damp  ad,  41, 
—The  life  and  fool  of  the 
oppofition  to  Great  Britain, 
76.— Its  refractory  difpofi- 
tion  towards  Great  Britain, 
80. — People  of  Maflachufets 
quarrel  with  their  Governor, 
81. — Their  conduit  vindi- 
cated by  the  other  Colonies, 
85.— They  quarrel  with  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  86.— 
Throw  off*  all  reftraint  and 
decency  in  their  complaints 
againft  Great  Britain,  86.— 
Alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
that  troops  were  ordered  to 
Bo  Aon,  87. — Iflue  orders  for 
the  inhabitants  to  arm  them- 

felves,    88. Exhort    the 

other  Colonies  to  follow 
their  example,  89. — Con- 
vention meet,  90. — Make 
conciliatory  overtures  to  the 
Governor,  which  are  not  re- 
garded, 90.— Troops  arrive, 
91.— Their  conduct  repre- 
sented to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  92.— Tumult 
at  Bofton,  99. — The  mili- 
tary fire  on  the  inhabitants, 
100. — They  tar  and  feather 
a  cuftom-boufe  officer,  103. 
— Deftroy  ail  the  tea  in  the 
(hips,  107.— Motion  in  Par- 
liament for  Bofton  port  to  be 
{hut  up,  till  reftitution  and 
fubmiflion  be  made,  115.— 
Reafons  for,  and  petitions 
againft  it,  116. — The  Ame- 
ricans prepare  to  meet  the 


refentment  of  Britain,  131* 
——People  of  Maflachufec 

Jroceed    againft  the   Chief 
uftice,  for  denying  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  General  A£- 
fembly,    133.— Gen.  Gage 
arrives  as  Governor,  134.— • 
Removal  of  the  port  of  Bofton 
to  Salem,   134*— People  of 
Bofton    encouraged   by  the 
other  Colonies,    and  relief 
adminiftered  to  them,  139. 
—Frame  a  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  to  break  off 
all    commerce   with   Great 
Britain,  till  reftored  to  their 
charter,   141 .  —Situation 
after  the  removal  of  the  port, 
142.— Friendly  ofter    from 
Marblohead,   144— and  the 
other   neighbouring  towns, 
14  j. — Bofton  Neck  fortified, 
146. — The  fituation  of  its 
inhabitants,    28 1 .  —  Bofton 
blockaded  by  an   army  of 
20,000  men ,  29 1 . — Arrival 
*  of  reinforcements  to  theBri- 
tifh  troops i  297. 

Briftol  merchants  oppofe  the 
American  war,  190. 

Britifti  cruizers  affift  the  Spa- 
niards in  deftroying  the 
American  illicit  trade  with' 
Spanifh  America,  33. — Mi- 
tt iftry  oppofed  in  America, 
36. — -Its  meafures  treated 
with  contempt,  41. — The 
Britifti  troops  obliged  to  re- 
treat from  Concord,  the  firft 
aft  ion  with  the  Americans, 
289. 

Bunker's  Hill  taken  pofleffion 
of,  and  fortified  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, 301. — Attacked  by 
the  Britifti  forces,  30a. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  an  officer  in 
the  Britifti  army,  arrives  at 
Bofton,  297. 

Burke's 
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Burke's,  Mr.  Edmund,  con- 
ciliatory propofals  refpedting 
the  Colon ics,  * 5  7 .  —  Pre- 
fents  the  remonftrance  from 
New  York  to  Parliament^  73 . 
C. 

Campbell,  Gov.  Ld.  William, 
at  variance  with  the  Colony 
of  South  Carolina,  takes 
flielter  on  board  a  man  of 
war;  426. 

Camden,  Lord,  Supports  the 
caufe  of  the  Americans,  73. 
*— Supports  the  petitioners 
againft  the  Canada  bill,  269. 

Canada  bills,  the  payment  of, 
with-held  by  France,  63. — ' 
Britifh  inhabitants  of,  peti- 
tion againft  the  Quebec  bill, 
369.— -Highly  difpleafed  at 
i*>  306,  305. — Refufe  to  act 
againft  the  Americans,  309. 
■— Receive  a  letter  from  the 
American  Congrefs,  338.—— 
Friendly  to  the  American 
troops,  396. 

Cannon  at  Newport  in  Rhode 
Ifland  feized  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, 282. 

Carolinas,  the  chara&er  of  its 
inhabitants,  77. 

Carleton,  Gen.  his  power  and 
abilities,  372. — Attempts  to 
defend  Montreal,  but  is 
obliged  to  relinquifti  it  to 
the  Americans,  378.- 
Efcapes  to  Quebec,  which 
he  bravely  defends,  and  re- 
pulfes  the  befiegers,  388. 

Carolina  North,  people  of, 
quarrel  with  their  Governor, 
and  forbid  all  communica- 
tion with  him,  424. 

Carolina  South,  compel  their 
Governor  to  take  (belter  on 
board  (hip,  426. — Appoint 
a  committee  of  fafety,  and 
fortify  Charles  Town,  427. 


Charles,  Town  near  Bofton 
burnt,  303. 

Charters,  facred  ads,  121. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  fupports  the 
caufe  of  the  Americans,  173. 
— Oppofes  the  plan  againft 
America,  ipy. — His  endea- 
vours to  bnng  in  a  concilia- 
tory bill  prove  abortive,  210. 
-—Mortifying  treatment  of 
him,  215. 

Civil  war,   the  attendants  of 

Clinton,  Gen.  an  officer  in  the 
Britifli  army,  arrives  at  Bof- 
ton, 247. 

Concord,  a  fkirmifli  at,  and  the 
ftores  of  the  Americans  de- 
ft royed,  289. 

Conolly,  Mr.  projects  an  in* 
vafion  of  Virginia,  commif- 
fioned  by  Gen.  Gage,  419. 
—Taken  prifoner,  420. 

Colonies  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
8c c.  not  indulged  with  the 
privileges  of  England,  25. 
Injudicious  treatment  of 
their  Colonies  by  France 
and  Holland,  26. — The  pro- 
fits in  trade  greater  in  the 
Spanifh  and  Portuguefe,  than 
in  thofe  of  England,  26.-—' 
Commercial  regulations  re- 
flecting the  Britifli  'Colo- 
nies, 26,  27,  28,  29,  30.— 
Concefiions  of  the  Englifti 
miniftry  to  them  ineffectual, 
36. — Proceed  to  afts  of  vio- 
lence, and  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain  over 
them,  42. — Deny  its  right 
to  tax  them,  43. — Juftify  the 
conduit  of  the  Afierably  of 
Maflachufet  in  their  quarrel 
with  Governor  Bernard,  and 
agree  to  a  non- importation 
of  Englifti  goods,  85.— The" 
ftrength  of  their  oppoiition, 
101. 
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roi .— Thedifparity  between 
the  Colonies  of  the  Engliih, 
and  thofe  of  other  nations, 

153. Their  profeffiona, 

156. — Declare  decifively  in 
favour  of  the  Boftonians,  157. 
— Deny  the  authority  of  the 
Britifh  Parliament  to  tax 
America,  1 58,— Demand  the 
repeal  of  the  late  {evcr^  a&s 
of  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
159.— Petition  the  King  for 
a  redrefs  of  grievances,  160. 
.  —Their  Addrefs  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  the  Canadians, 
.  from  161  to  170. — Their 
tranfadions  and  policy  high- 
ly approved  cf  in  Europe, 
170. 

Commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms 
at  Bofton  outrageoufly  treat- 
ed, $5. Their  authority 

denied  in  the  General  Af- 
fembly,  103. 

Conciliatory  bill,  the  purport 

of  it,  209. Propofals  of 

Mr.  Burke,  257.— Of  Mr. 
Hartley,  264.  — Treated 
with  difrefped,  348. — Sec 
Colonies* 

Congrefs,  a  general  one  held 
on  the  American  ftamp  aft, 
46. — Another  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, 142.  The  lan- 
fuage  they  held,  and  the 
rench  expectations  from 
them,  184,  185. — Form  a 
regular  correfpondence  with 
the  provincial  meetings,  280. 
—Forbidden  to  aflemble  by 
proclamation  of  the  Engliih 
Government,  but  in  vain, 
285,  286. — Eftablifti  paper 
currency,  and  forbid  expor- 
tation to  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  to  thofe  Colonies  that 
had  not  joined  them,  296. 


«— Declare  that  obedience  to 
Great  Britain  was  diflbhred 
by  the  violation  of  the  Maf- 
fachufet's  charter,  299. 
They  forbid  the  fupplying 
money  or  proviiions,  &c.  for 
the  Britifh  officer*  or  army, 
300. — Influence  over  the  In- 
dian tribes,  310.— Pubtilh 
the  reafons  for  refining  by 
force  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  314. — Make  a  fe- 
cond  Appeal  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  324.— Pe- 
tition to  the  Ring,  330.—- 
Addrefs  to  Ireland,  333.— 
Tranfmit  a  letter  0/  thanks 
to  the  city  of  London*  357. 
— Another  to  Jamaica,  and 
fend  another  letter  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada, 337.  — Hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Indians,  to 
prevent  their  meddling  in 
the  prefent  conteft,  341.-* 
Treat  the  conciliatory  mo- 
tion of  Great  Britain  with 
difrefpea,  348.— Their  de- 
termination on  it,  349.— 
Reafons  for  it,  352. — Ap- 
point General  Washington 
Commander  in  Chief  of  their 
army,  354.— Subordinate 
officers  appointed,  356.— 
Reafons  tor  the  Americans 
attempting  to  take  Quebec, 
367. — Expedition  under  Ge- 
neral Montgomery,  and  ano- 
ther under  Col.  Arnold, 
which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  General*  and 
defeat  of  the  Colonel,  before 
Quebec,  394. 

Connecticut  abettors  of  the 
Boftonians,  238. 

Credit  from  Greatlfritain  the 
fource  of  the  opulence  of 
America,  51. 

Crown 
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Crown  Point  taken  by  the 
Americans,  297. 

Cultivation  of  lands  a  never- 
tailing  fund  to  the  Colonies 
of  America,  28. 

Cuftom-houfebufinefs  impeded 
at  Bofton,  85.— Officer  tar- 
red  and  feathered,  103. 
D. 

Debates  on  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  act,  48  to  62. — On  the 
conduct  of  MaiFachufets  Co- 
lony, no.-— On  the  Bofton 
port  bill,  1 17. — On  the  new 
modelling  Maflachufets  Co- 
lony, 119  to  j 27. — On  the 
Quebec  bill,  for  enlarging 
the  boundaries,  and eilabli fil- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion ,  1 26.— Of  the  new  Par- 
liament on  the  meafures  to 
be  adopted  in  America,  from 
192  to  23  c. 

Difcarded  placemen  accufed  of 
being  the  promoters  of  Ame- 
rican diflentions,  266. 

Dunmore,  Earl  of,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  embroiled  with  the 
Colony,  401.— Removes  the 
powder  at  William fburg  on 

board  Ihip,  401. Takes 

ihelter  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  407.  — His  authority 
terminated,  413.— He  rava- 
ges their  coaft,  414.— Re- 
pulfed  at  Hampton,  415.—* 
His  proclamation,  4 1 5. — His 
demands  at  Norfolk  refufed, 
en  which  he  fires  'upon  the 
town,  which  is  unhappily 
destroyed,  421,422. 
Duties  laid  on  importations 
into  America  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  34.— Excite  the  dif- 
pleafnre  of  the  Americans, 
34.— Stamp-duties  for  Ame- 
rica propofed,  37  .~A&  efta- 
blifhing  them  paffed,  40.— 
Repealed,  62. --On  tea,  pa- 


per, painters  colours,   and 
glais,  pafled,  80.— All  but 
that  on  tea  repealed,  101  • 
E. 

Eafton,  Colonel,  an  American 
officer,  takes  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  297. 

Emancipation  of  Negroes  by 
Lord  Dunmore,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  41 5. — Its  evil  ten- 
dency, 416. 

Encomium  upon  Dr.  Warren, 

359- 
England  bed  calculated  for  the 

trade  of  the  Colonies,  28.— 

Its  bad  policy  in  fecondlng 

the  views  of  Spain  againft 

the  Americans,  33. — Should 

always  be  con  fide  red  as  the 

fupreme  feat  of  direction  for 

all  its  Colonies,  52* 

Engliihmen,  their  chara&erif. 
tic,  444. 

£ftabliihments  in  America,  the 
annual  amount  of  their  ex-* 
pence  before  the  war,  5 1 . 

Expedition  of  the  Americans 
againft  Quebec,  372. — Of 
Col.  Arnold  to  Canada,  381. 
F. 

Faction  in  England  represented 
as  the  chief  fupport  of  Ame- 
rica, 266. 

Falmouth,  in  Cafco  Bay,  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Britiih  Clip- 
ping, 431. 

Fire-arms,  Americans  uncom- 
monly expert  in  the  ufe  of,  1 3  r . 

Flax  and  flax-feed  exported  in 

-  large  quantities  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  71. 

Fordyce,  Capt.  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Vir- 
ginians, 417. 

France  opprefies  its  Colonies, 
25.— Foments  the  divifions 
in  America,  63.-~Aflifb  the 
Britifti  Colonies,  181,  1&4. 

Franklin,  Dr.  his  opinion  of 
3  the 
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the  Americans,  73.  — Ap- 
pointed Poftmafter- General 
-  of  America  by  Congrefs, 300. 
G. 
Cage,  Gen.  Governor  of  Maf- 
fechufets  Colony,  removes 
the  port  from  Bofton  to  Sa- 
lem, 136.— Diflblves  their 
Iaft  Affembly  by  charter,  1 38. 
— — Fortifies  Bofton  Neck, 
146/— Iflues  a  proclamation 
againft  the  authority  affumed 
by  the  Congrefs  of  MafTa- 
chufets,  280.— Sends  Lord 
Percy  to  the  relief  of  the 
troops  at  Lexington,  289.— 
Proscribed  by  the  Congrefs 
of  Maflachufets  Colony,  292. 
—Charged  by  Congrefs  with 
breach  of  faith,  319. — Re- 
figns  the  command  to  Gen. 


He 


iowe,  427, 
Gates,  Horace,  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral of  the  American  forces, 

3SS: 

Georgia  joins  Congrefs,  383. 

Glafs  tax  in* America,  80. 

Glover,  Mr.  conducts  the  pe- 
tition from  Jamaica  in  fa- 
vour of  America,  257. 

Governments  held  by  fubili- 
tutes  preferable  to  thofe 
accountable  to  no  controul, 

Governor  of  Maflachufets  Co- 
lony in  America  quarrels 
with  the  Provincial  AflTem- 
bly,  81.— -His  behaviour  at 
their  adjournment,  83. 

Great  Britain  offends  the  Ame- 
ricans, 31,  33,  36. — Peti- 
tioned by  the  Americans 
againft  the  ftamp  ad,  39.— 
Oppofed  in  its  meafures 
with  America,  both  there  as 
well  as  at  home,  41. — Its 
authority  over  the  Colonies 
declared  illegal   by    them,  v 


and  that  it  had  no  right  to 
tax  them,  41.— A   non-im- 
portation of  its  goods    into 
America  takes  place,  44*— 
Opinions  on  it,  45. — Endea- 
vour  to   fupport    its   mea- 
fures by  reafoningff,   50.— 
Its  claims  on  America  for 
its  protedion,.  &c.  51. 
Ought  to  be  coafidered    as 
the  fupreme  feat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  main  fpring  of  all 
the  empire,    wherever  ex- 
tended,   52.— Has     always- 
been    considered    as    para- 
mount over  her    Colonies, 
53.— The  beft  protedion  to 
the   Americans,  55.         Its 
wifdom    acknowledged    by 
the  approbation  of  the  Co- 
lonies,   60.— Repeals     the 
Stamp  Alt,  62. — Its  natio- 
nal honour  concerned  by  the 
new  payment  of  the  Canada 
Bills,  and  the  Manilla  Ran- 
fom,  63. — The  agreflbr  in 
the  American  difputes,  6y. 
— Affifted    by    American 
Troops  in  preceding  wars, 
72. — The     repeal    of    the 
Stamp  A&encreafes  the  re- 
fradorinefs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,   78.— The  Declarati- 
on Ad  extremely  odious  to 
the  Americans,  j9* — Effeds. 
of   their    ill  humour,    79. 
— Terms  of  punishment  pro- 
pofed,  79V— An  ad  patted  to 
impofe  duties  on  Tea,  Pa- 
per, Painter's  Colours,  and    - 
Glafs  imported  into  Ameri- 
ca, 80.— Adminiftration  ex- 
afperated  with  them,  82.— 
Receives  aremonftrance  from 
the  Americans,  85.— Re- 
ceives repeated  infults,  86. 
—Send   Troops  to  Bofton, 
86.— Supported  by  Earlia- 
metft> 
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m*nt,  95.— Repeal  the  du- 
ties lately  impofed,  except 
that  on  Tea,  10 1.—  The 
naval  and  other  people  ill- 
treated,  and  the  infults  con- 
tinned,  103. Legiflative 

authority  of  Britain  over  them 
denied  by  the  Colony  of 
Maflachofets  in  General  Af* 
fembly,  103.— Their  peti- 
tion to  remove  the  Gover- 
nor rejected,  105. — Altera- 
tions in  the  Government  of 
the  Colony  of  Maffachu- 
fcts,  220. — Great  Britain 
divided  in  its  Councils,  on 
the  proceedings  againft  the 
Boftonians,  140.— Ill  effects 
of  the  meafures  purfued  at 
Bofton,  146.— The  animo- 
fity  occafioned  by  the  Ame- 
rican' difputes  injurious  to 
the  nation,  175. — Its  em- 
barrafled  circumftances  en- 
courage the  Americans,  176. 
—Vigorous  meafures  recom- 
mended againft  America, 
192.— -Oppofed  by  Lord 
Chatham,  and  the  London 
and  Briftol  Merchants,  196. 
Warned  of  confequences  by 
Lord  Chatham,  298* — Co- 
ercive meafures  adopted, 
199. — Petitions  from  the 
trading  towns  flighted,  199. 
—A  petition  from  Cong  re  fs 
refuted  as  illegal,  207. 
Sufpend  all  trade  with  the 
Colonies.  218. — Determine 
on  hoftili ties  againft  Ameri- 
ca, 202.— Conciliatory  me- 
thods propofed  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, 254. — The  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  warlike 
ftores  prohibited,  280.— Re- 
ceives opprobrious  language 
from  the  American  publi- 
cations, 286* — The  Britiih 


army  denied  provifions  and 
affiftance  of  any  kind,  by  an 
order  of  Congrefs,  300.— A 
general  pardon  offered  to  the 
Americans;  300*— -Great 
Britain  difappointed  of  affif- 
tance  from  Quebec,  or  the 

Indians,  309. Great d if*. 

Acuities  in  the  con  left  with 
the  Americans,  362. 

Green,  Nathaniel,  made  a  Bri- 
gadier General  in  the  Ame- 
rican army.  356. 

Guarda  Coftas  ill-behaviour 
occafioned  the  war  of  1739, 

33- 

Gun-pOwder  Mills  creeled  in 
America,  a8o. — Great  want 
of  gun-powder  in  the  A  me* 
rican  army,  429. 

H. 

Hampton  in  Virginia  attacked 
by  Lord  Dunmore,  who  is 
rep ul fed,  415. 

Hancock,  Mr.  deprived  of 
his  commiffion  at  Bofton* 
which  occafioned  the  corps 
to  difband  themfelves,  148. 
— Endeavoured  to  be  feized 
by  General  Gage,  283. — 
Profcribed  byaBritifh  pro- 
clamation, and  immediately 
after  chofen  Prefidentx>f  the 
Congrefs,  300.— His  cha- 
racter, 321. 

Hatfield  the  only  town  in  Maf- 
fachufejfl  out  of  97,  that  re-* 
fufed  to  countenance  the  op* 
pofition  to  Great  Britain, 
89. 

Heath,  Colonel,  an  American 
officer,  291.— Made  Briga- 
dier  General,  356. 

Henry,  Mr.  the  principal  of 
the  malcontents  in  Virginia, 
404. 

Hillibo- 
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Hilliborongh,  Lord,  his  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  Provin- 
cial Governors  in  America, 
in  vindication  of  Governor 
Bernards,  conduct,  83. — Re- 
ceives Letters  in  his  j  unifi- 
cation,  84. 

Howe,  General,  arrives  at 
Bofton,  297. — —Takes  the 
command  in  the  room  of 
General  Gage,  427. 


Jamaica  petitions  Great  Bri- 
tain in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, 256.— Friendly  let- 
ter to,  from  the  American 
Congrefs,  337. 

Jerfey  in  America,  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  76. 

Juftice  fupplies  the  deficiency 
ofknowledge,  324. 

Independency,  the  ill  conve- 
niency  of.  54. 

Indians  hold  a  conference  with 
the  Americans  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  neutrality,  341, 

Ireland,  an  addrefs  to,  from 
the     American     Congrefs, 

333- 
Iron,   plenty  of  in  America, 

*  7»* 


Kingly  authority  difagreeable 
'  to  the  inhabitants  of.  New 
England,  76. 


Lee,  Charles,  Major  General 
of  the    American     troops, 

355- 

Lenity  recommended,  as  more 
falutary  than  rigour  in  the 
affair  of  the  Stamp  Act,  48. 
~Jn  the  tranfa&ions  at  Bof- 
ton, 112. 


Letters  of  Marque  granted  by 
Maftachufet,  431. 

Lexington,  battle  at,  289. 

Letters  from  the  Governor  of 
Maflachufet'sBay  intercept- 
ed, 104. 

Liberty,  how  much  efteemed 
in  defpotic  States,  182. 

London  Merchants  oppofe  the 
American  War,  196.— Re- 
mon (Irate  againft  it,  201, 
272. --The  city  receives  an 
affectionate  letter  from  the 
American  Congrefs,  337. 

Lords  proteft  againft  the  Ame- 
rican War,  234, 

Loyalifts  in  America  obliged 
to  diflemble,  301. 

Luxuries  renounced  by  the 
Americans  on  their  quarrel 
with  Great  Britain,  yo 

M. 

Maclean,  Colonel,  obliged  to 
abandon  his  Poft  of  Sorel 
to  the  Americans,  375. 

Manilla  Ranfom  delayed,  by 
Spain.  63. 

Manufactures  eftabliraed  in 
America,  69,  280. — Salt, 
gunpowder,  fteel,  and  fak- 
petre,  284. 

Marblehead*  its  friendly  offer 
to  Bofton,  144. 

Martin,  Governor  in  perpe- 
tual conteft  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  North  Carolina, 
424. — Takes  (helter  aboard 
fhip,  425: 

Maryland,  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  77. 

Maflachufets  Colony  in  Ame- 
rica, takes  the  lead  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  80. — Quar- 
rel with  their  Governor,  81. 
—Adjourn  thoir  Aflembly, 
82.— -Its  inhabitants  take  np 
arms 
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arms  againft  the  Soldiery, 
ioo. — In  a  public  Afferably, 
deny  the  authority  of  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  Cuf- 
toms,  and  the  Legiflative 
authority  of  Great  Britain, 
103 — Bolton  Port  Bill  en- 
forced, 115 — Genera]  Gage 
0  diflblves  the  laft  Aflembly, 
held  agreeable  to  Charter, 
138. — The  folemn  league 
and  covenant  formed  at  Bof- 
ton,  141. — The  Governor 
iflucs  a  proclamation  againft: 
it,  which  is  di (regarded, 
1 42. — New  England  indebt- 
ed to  the  London  Merchants 
i,ock>jOOo1.  Sterling,  243. 
The  Maflachufet  Congrefs 
zealous  oppofers  of  the  Mi- 
niftry  of  Great  Britain,  284. 
— Eftablifh  the  Minute  Men, 
285. — The  Military  pre- 
vented from  feizing  fome 
cannon  at  Salem,  288. — 
Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maf- 
fachufet  removed  to  Water- 
town,  292. — Addrefs  Great 
Britain  in  their  j unification, 
292. — Provide  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  Army,  and 
profcribe  Gen.  Gage,  292. 

Military  force  in  America,  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  Colonifts, 
37. — Force  fent  againft  New 
England,  252. 

Miniftry  of  Great  Britain  op- 
pofed  by  the  American  Co- 
lonies, 38. — Embarrafled  by 
the  Stamp  Aft,  40. — Op- 
pofed  by  Lord  Chatham  in 
the  Houfe of  Lords,  and  the 
Briftol  and  London  Mer- 
chants, 197. — Treat  all  pe- 
titions as  the  productions  of 
Party,  216. — Purfue  rigo- 
rous meafures,  240. — Ac- 
cufed  of   barbarity  to    the 


Colonies,  245. Remon- 

ftrated  againft  by  the  Citi- 
zens of  London,.  272.— Re- 
viled by  the  American  pub- 
lications, 286. 

Minute  men  firft  eftabliihed  in 
New  England,  285. 

Monopolizing  fyftem  of  France 
and  Holland  in  their  Colo- 
nies, 26. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  made 
Brigadier  General  in  the 
American  army,  356. 
Commands  the  expedition 
to  Quebec,  372. — His  cha- 
racter, 373 — Befiegcs  St. 
John,  374. — Takes  it,  376. 
— Takes  Montreal,  378.— 
Joins  Colonel  Arnold,  and 
befieges  Quebec,  where  he 
is  killed,  393. — His  charac- 
ter, 398. 

Montreal  taken  by  the  Ame- 
ricans under  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery, 378. 

N. 

Nantucket  ifland,  a  barren 
fpot,  inhabited  by  induf- 
trious  Quakers,  243. 

National  debt,  2^. — The  con- 
fideration  of,  not  fufficient 
to  prevent  the  American 
war,  176. 

Naval  Commanders  obliged 
to  a&  as  Revenue  Officers, 

3*- 

New  England,  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  76,  154.— 
Retraining  Aft  pa  (Ted,  237 
— Reafons  againft  it,  as  wel 
as  in  fupport  of  it,  238 
244. — .The  magnitude  of  it 
trade,  248. 

Newfoundland  Fifhery,  its  im- 
portance,    244. — Diftrefle 
by   the  American   non -im- 
portation aft,   296. 
b  2  People 
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People  of  New  Hampfhire 
feize  on  a  fmall  fort,  283. 
—Newport  in  Rhode  Ifland, 
its  cannon  feized  by  the 
Americans,  282. 

New  York,  the  firft  General 
Congrefs  held  at,  46.— Ex- 
ports great  quantities  of  flax, 
71. — The  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  76.— PaiTcs  an 
aft,  counteracting  one  of 
Great  Britain,  79.— -Their 
legiflative  power,  lufpended, 
7o.-*-Forbid  pilots  to  navi- 
gate any  tea- (hips,  107.— 
Moderate  in  their  meafures 
againft  Great  Britain,  136. 
—Mr.  Burke  prefents  aRe- 
monftrance  from  its  Aflem- 
bly  to  Parliament,  273. — 
Deceived  by  their  Englifli 
friends  in  the  treatment 
they  experienced,  284..-— 
Joins  the  refractory  Colo- 
nies, 296.— And  fecure  their 
military  Stores,  298. 

Norfolk  burnt  by  Lord  Dun- 
moie?422. 

Nobility,  Titles  of,  their  in- 
fluence, 173. 

Non-importation  Aft  againft 
Britim  manufactures  in  A- 
merica,  44. — Again  85. — 
Relaxed,  102.  Enforced 
294,  296. 

O. 

Old  Men's  Company  of  Vo- 
lunteers in  the  American 
fervice,  357. 

Oppofition  to  Miniftry  firft 
formed  by  the   Americans, 

36. The    oppofition  at 

home,  feconded  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Briftol  Merchants, 
196. — Motives  and  argu- 
ments for  refiftance  held  out 
to  the  American?|  from  439, 
10448, 


Paper  Money,  The  reftraint 
on,  in  the  Colonies,  occa- 
sions great difcontent,  3*-— 
lifted  by  the  Congrefs  of 
Maflachufet,  292. 

Parliament,  Authority  of,  over 
America  denied  by  the  Co- 
lony of  Virginia,  43. — Peti- 
tioned by  General  Congrefs 
to  repeal  the  Stamp  Aft,  46, 
*— Lofes  the  confidence  of  the 
Americans,   68. — Receives 
an  account  of  the   disorders 
at  Bofton,  92. — Determines 
upon  vigorous  meafures,  100 
—Its  lenity  to  America  con- 
ftrued  by  them  into  timidi- 
ty, 102.— Its  authority  over 
the  Colonics  denied  at  Bof- 
ton ,103.  — Partes  the  Bofton 
Port  Bill,  115. — Alters   tbe 
Government  of   Maflachu- 
fet,    123.— Refolves  to  en- 
force obedience  to  Govern- 
ment, 124. Renders  of- 
fences committed  in  Ame- 
rica triable  in  England,  125. 
Pafles  Quebec   Bill,  126.— 
Obedience  to  their  late  afts 
refufed  by  the  Colonies,  148. 
1— Their  power  to  tax   the 
Americans   denied,    158.— 
Proceedings  of  the  new  Par- 
liament in  oppofition  to  A- 
American    meafures,    195 . — 
Oppofed  by  the  Briftol  and 
London  Merchants,  196.— 
The  late  Parliament  charac- 
terized,   207. — Debate   on 
the  American  war,  from  210 
to  230.*— Pafles  the  reftrain- 
ing  aft  againft   New  Eng- 
land, 238.— Againft  the  o- 
ther  Colonies,  256.— Debate 
on   the    Right  of  granting 
fubfidies,  262.     Rcjefts  the 
Now     York     remonftrance, 
273.— The 
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173.— The  conciliatory  mo- 
tion explained,  347. — Dif- 
refpe&fully  treated  by  Con- 
grefs,  348. 

Parties  in  England  ftrengthen 
the  American  oppofition,  92, 
96,  101,  266,  269. 

Pennfylvania,  increafe  of  po- 
pulation in,  28. — Character 
of  its  inhabitants,  76.— 
Founded  by  Penn,  77. — 
Moderate  in  their  meafures 
againft  Great  Britain,  136. 
—Their     pacific    meafures 

283- 

Percy,  Lord,  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  289. 

Petition  from  Maftachufets- 
Bay  difregarded  in  England, 
105.— From  Congreis,  as 
illegal,  207. — From  Brif- 
tol,  London,  and  other 
trading  towns,  207.— -From 
the  Weft  India  Merchants, 
againft  an  American  war, 
216. — From  the  Weft  India 
and  American  Merchants  to 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  230. — 
From  Jamaica,  in  favour  of 
America,  256. — For  and 
againft  America,  268. — By 
the  British  inhabitants  of 
Canada  againft  the  Canada 
Bill,  269.— Of  the  Quakers 
in  favour  of  the  Americans, 
271. — From  Georgia,  352. 
—That  of  Congrefs  to 
the  King,  438. 

Philadelphia,  great  quantities 
of  flax  exported  from,  7 1 . — 
People  of,  forbid  the  pilots 
to  conduct  (hips  with  tea  up 
the  river,  107 — The  Con- 
grefs held  there  142,  153, 
295. 

Pitcairne,  Major,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker's-Hill. 


Fomeroy  Seth,  Brigadier  Gen. 
in  the  American  Army, 
356. 

Poor  Rates,  no,  exifting  in 
America,  51. 

Population  of  Penfylvania  ap- 
parently encreafing,  28. 

Prefect,  Colonel,  an  American 
officer,  291. 

Pribble,  Colonel,  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  291. 

Providence  in  Rhode  Ifland, 
the  inhabitants  of,  mal- 
treat the  King's  officers, 
and  burn  their  vefTels,  102. 

Putnam,  Colonel,  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  291. — Made  a 
Major-General,  356. 

Quakers  the  chief  inhabitants 
of   Penfylvania,   77.     And 

Nantucket,  243. Prefent 

a  petition  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rica, 271. 

Quebec  Bill  patted,  place  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  an  equali- 
ty with  Proteftants,  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vince, 126. — Required  by 
the  Americans  to  be  repeal- 
ed 159. — Petitioned  againft 
by  the  Britilh  inhabitants  of 

Canada,  269. The  Bill 

received  with  difcontentcon 
trary  to  the  expectation  of 
Great  Britain,  306.— The 
inhabitants  refufe  to  ad 
againft  the  Americans,  307. 
—People  at  Quebec  thrown 
into  con fufion  on  the  arri- 
val of  Colonel  Arnold  into 
Canada,  384,  form  them- 
selves into  a  body,  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  386.— 
Befieged,  389.— Their  brave 
defence,  390.— Aflaulted, 
393.— Re- 
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393. — Rcpulfe  the  befiegers 
and  kill  their  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery, 394. 


Reafons  for  repealing  the 
Stamp  A&,  and  for  not  tax- 
ing the  Americans,  48,  49. 
—Why  the  Americane  were 
better  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  than  in- 
dependent, 55.-7 Againft  ri- 
gorous mealures  in  America, 
197, — For  avoiding  a  war, 
and  for  profejcuting  it,  212, 
230. 

Religion  made  fubfervient  to 
the   American    caufe,  322, 

357* 

Rcmonftrance  of  the  city  of 
London,  againft  the  mea- 
sures of  Miniftry,  201,272. 
—From  New- York,   273. 

Republican  Principles  preva- 
lent in  the  Colonies,  265. 

Rcftriftions  in  trade  occafion 
difcontent  in  America,  31. 
— Remonftrated  againft  35, 
244.— Supported  by  the 
Merchants  of  Pool,  244. 

Refolute  difpofition  of  the 
people  in  America,  277. 

Reftraining  Bill  againft  New- 
England,   237. Againft 

New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Carolinas,   256. 

Riot  at  Bofton  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Stamps,  42. 

Rockingham,  Marquis,  in  the 
opposition,  320. 

Roman  Catholick  religion  ef- 
tablifhed  in  Canada,  125. 

S. 

St.  John's  fort  taken  by  the 

Americans,  374. 


Salem  made  the  port  of  Maf- 
fachufet's  Colony,  134. — 
Generous  fentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  in  favour  of  the 
Boftonians,  1 38. — Military 
ftores  there  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  be  feized  by  Gov. 
Gage,  288. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  prefects 
the  petition  of  the  Britifti 
fettlers  in  Canada,  270. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  Major  Ge- 
neral in  the  American  Ar- 
my, 356. 

Seamen  degraded  by  the  new 
duty  enjoined  them,  32. 

Shelborne's,  Lord,  Letter  to 
the  Governor  of  M  attach  n- 
fets  Colony  in  America,  dif- 
plcafes  that  Aflembly,  82. 

Smuggling,  laws  to  prevent, 
in  England,  extended  to 
America,  32.  their  evil  con- 
ferences, 32. 

Spanifh  reftri&ions  on  the  A- 
merican  trade,  occafioned 
the  war  of  1739,  38. 

Specie,  exportation  of,  but  a 
flight  check  to  the  Commer- 
cial fchemes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 52. 

Spencer,  Jofeph,  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  American 
fervice,  356, 

Spenlowe,  Major,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Banker's  Hill, 

3°3- 
Stamp  Aft  fir  ft  propofed  and 

for  what  ufe,  37.— Pafled  . 
in  oppofition  to  every  en- 
deavour, 41. — Its  treatment 
at  Bofton,  41. — The  difbi- 
butors  obliged  to  relinquifh 
their  employment,  42.  Oc- 
casions the  firft  General 
Congrefs.,  46.— Petition  to 
the  Britifti  Parliament  for 
its  repeal,  and  the  reafons 
why 
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why,  47.— Debates  on  the 
fubjeft,  48,  61. — Repealed, 
62.— Ruinous  in  its  effect, 
68. 
Sullivan,  Nathaniel,  made  a 
Brigadier  Generl  in  the  A- 
merican  fervice,  356. 


Taxation  the  fole  province  of 
Parliament,  161. 

Taxes  on  America  by  the  Bri- 
tim Parliament  declared  il- 
legal by  the  Colonifts,  39. 
Supported  in  their  preten- 
tions by  numbers  in  Parlia- 
ment, 40. — Americans  af- 
fert  their  trade,  as  regulated 
by  Great  Britain,  to  be 
equivalent  to  taxation,  49. 
*— Reafons  for  and  againft 
taxing  America,  49.— Stamp 
Tax  in  America  pafled,  41. 

•—Repealed,   62. Paper, 

Tea,  Painter's  Colours,  and 
Glafs,  taxed,  80. — Repeal- 
ed all  but  that  on  Tea, 
101. 

Tea,  duty  upon,  violently  op- 

*  pofed  in  America,  101. — 
Its  landing  oppofed,  106. 
Deftroyed  on  board  the 
fhips,  107. 

Thomas,  Colonel,  an  Ame- 
rican officer,  291. — Made 
Brigadier  General,  356. 

Thomfon,  Mr.  Charles,  Se- 
cretary to  Congrefs,  321. 

Ticonderoga  taken  by  the 
Americans,  297. 

Tobacco,  importation  of,  in- 
to Great  Britain,  prohibited 
by  the  Americans,  till  the 
Stamp  A&  mould  be  re- 
pealed, 48. 

Tories,  their  principles,  269, 

Trade,  Exclufive,  of  America, 
adequate  to   the  taxes  re*. 


quired,  24.— Reft  rained  to 
England,  25.— Extent  of, 
by  the  indulgence  of  Eng- 
land. 26.— Its  good  effects, 
27.— Reafons  for  its  reftric- 
tion,  28.— Credit  required 
by  the  Colonies,  29. — The 
reductions  beneficial,  30.—- 
Trade  injured  in  America 
by  endeavouring  to  fupprefs 
Smuggling,  32.— Trade  with 
the  Americans  put  a  flop  to 
by  palling  the  Stamp  A&, 
44.—  Suspended  with  New- 
England,  by  the  Britim  Par* 
Iiament2i8,  237,  256,  268. 
—Its  product  at  different 
periods,  258. 
Troops,  number  of,  fup- 
ported  by  the  Americans  in 
the  proceeding  War,  72.— 
Britim  Troops  arrive  at 
B  oft  on,  91.— Infalted  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  fire  on 
them,  100. — Number  in- 
tended to  be  fent  againft 
America,  252.— Reinforce- 
ment of,  arrive  at  Bofton, 
under  Generals  Howe,  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Clinton,  297. 

V. 

Virginia  the  firft  Colony  that 
openly  denied  a  compliance 
with  the  requisitions  of  G. 
Britain,  43,  77. — Character 
of  its  Inhabitants,  77. — Af- 
fociate  againft  the  raifing  of 
Taxes  by* compulsion  upon 
the  Colonies,  135.— Fore - 
moft  in  condemning  the 
pretentions  of  Groat  Britain, 
400.— Quarrel  with  their 
Governor,  40  r  • — Con  f ufi- 
ons  in  that  Colony,  404.-* 
The  Conciliatory  Bill  pro- 
pofed  to  them  by  the  Go- 
vernor; paid  no  attention 
to 
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to,  406,  the  Governor  takes 
refuge  on  board  a  Man  of 
War,  to  avoid  intuit*  407. 
—They  refer  the  Con- 
ciliatory Bill  to  Congrefs, 
41 1  .—The  Governor's  au- 
thority expires,  412.— Plan 
formed  to  invade  it  at  the 
back  fettlements,  418. 

W. 

Warlike  preparations  in  Ame- 
rica, 282,  293. 

War  with  America  debated  on 
in  Parliament,  from  191  to 

Ward,  Colonel,  an  American 
Officer,  291. — Made  Major 
General,  256. 

Warren,  Doctor,  killed  at 
Banker's  Hill,  304. — His 
death  commemorated,  359. 

Wafhington,     General,     ap- 


pointed by  Congrefs,  Cap* 
tain  General  and  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forces,  354. — His  cha- 
racter, 355. — His  letter  to 
Geneual  Gage,  433. 

Weft  India  Merchants  petition 
again  ft  the  American  War, 
216. — Importance  of  the 
Weft  Indies  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 257. — Their  d  iftr efs 
on  the  Non-importation  Ad 
of  the  Americans  taking 
place,  296. 

Williams,  Major,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 

Woman's  Regiment  in  the 
Service  of  America,  358. 

Woofter,  David,  made  Briga- 
dier General  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  356. 


VOLUME   the   SECOND. 


A. 

ACL  AND,  Major,  a  Bri- 
tifh  officer  at  Saratoga, 
his  refolute  behaviour,  409. 

A  els  concerning  America,  the 
repeal  of,  necefTary  to  reftqre 
peace  there,  85. 

Adams,  Mr.  a  Member  of  Con- 
grefs,  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer  with. 
Lord  Howe,  236. 

Agnew,  Gen.  affifts  Governor 
Tryon  in  deftroying  the 
American  magazines  at  Dan- 
bury,  347.— Affifts  General 
Grey  in  repelling  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Gcrmantown,\vhere 
he  is  killed,  374. 


Americans,  conduct  of  the  far- 
prize  of  the  Engliffi,  2.— 
Their  caufe  efpoufed  by  the 
City  of  London,  9,  11.— 
Not  to  be  treated  with  in- 
fill t,  14, 15. — Why  fupport- 
cd  by  foreign  ftates,  17.— 
Why  their  petition  ought  to 
be  rejected,  19.— The  Whig 
and  Tory  parties  revived, 
34.-— Majority  of  the  fub- 
jects  of  Great  Britain  favour- 
able to  the  Americans,  31. 
—The  fubjugating  them  vi- 
fibly  impracticable,  36.— 
Proceedings  again  ft  them  un- 
popular, 37. — Similar  in  its 
fituation  to  Holland  in  for- 
mer 
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hier  times,  39.— Their  caufe 
efpoufed  by  the  Dutch  and 

French,  40. The  Royal 

Ipeech  complains  of  their  re- 
finance to  authority,  47.— 
Their  open  and  undifguifed 
conduct,  50. — Their  requeft 
to  have  their  unpopular  Go- 
vernors removed  difregard- 
x  ed,  52. — The  receptacle  of 

foreign  emigrants,  54. 

Their  local  advantages  over 
the  troops  of  G.  Britain,  56. 
—Subjugation  of  America 
would  an  Twer  the  revenge, 
but  not  the  intereit  dt  Great 
Britain,  01.— — The  confe- 
rences of  the  reduction  of 
America,    62. — Its  fuppor- 

ters,    64. Their  loyalty 

doubtful,  67.— Their  deter- 
mination to  (hake  off  obedi- 
ence to  G.  Britain,  68.— 
The  endeavours  of  their 
friends  in  Parliament  fruftra- 
ted,  73. — 'Americans  etfaf- 
perated  at  foregn  troops  be- 
ing fent  againil  thdrn,  76.— 
Hoftilities  again  ft  America 
difapproved  of  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  78.— By 
Gen.  Conway,  79.—- Their 
extraordinary  efforts  to  make 
a  fuccefsful  refinance,  8 1 .— • 
Reafons  to  expect  their  hu- 
miliation, 83.— Their  caufe 
efpoufed    by    the  Duke   of 

Grafton,  8$. Their  dif- 

tance  from  Europe  an  elfen- 
tial  impediment  to  their  ene- 
mies, 87.-— Coercive  mea- 
sures a^ainft  them  cenfured 
in  theHoufe  of  Peers,  90.— 
•Their  determination  to  refift 
Great  Britain,  andf  orm  con- 
nexions with  foreign  Hates, 
£4. — The  Waragainft  Ame- 
rica not  for  conqutft,  but  to 


enforce  obedience,  99. — A«* 
mericans  fufpend  all  occupa- 
tions for  the  profecutiqn  of 
war,  99.— Lofe  all  fear  of 
the  Britifh  military,  102.-* 
Place  an  implicit  confidence 
in  Congrefs,  105. — Favour- 
able  character  given  of  thera 
by  Mr.  Penn,  106: — Their 
intercourfe  with  Great  Bri- 
tain put  a  total  flop  to,  and 
their  property  in  harbour  of 
at  fea  declared  lawful  prized 
i  1 7. — Madedefperate  by  the 
meafures  adopted  by  G.  Bri- 
tain, 1 18.— Thd  choice  laid 
before  them  of  dither  obedi- 
ence or  chaftifement,  1 19.—. 
Their  independency  alarm- 
ing to  other  States,'  120.— 
Precedent  fet  by  Nova  Scotia 
in  railing  a  revenue,  129. 
—Two  gentlemen  depu- 
ted from  France  to  Ame- 
rica, 145. Great  Britain 

places  no  confidence  in  the 
profeffions  of  the  Americans, 
147. — Their  defigns  againft 
Bolton  fr unrated,  152.—^- 
Burri  the  King's  fpeech  at 
their  Camp  before  B  oft  on, 
152. — Throw  off  all  refpeci 
for  England,  arid  afTume 
thirteen  ftripes  for  their  co- 
lours, 153. — Take  an  ord- 
nance veifel,  which  enables 
them  to  refume  their  milita- 
ry operations,  15^3. — ^Britifh. 
troops  abandon  Bolton,  156* 
Valuable  booty  found  there; 
158.  —  Americans  defeated 
in  Canada,  163. — 'Defeat 
the  Loyal ifls  in  N.  Carolina, 
170. — Defeat  the  attempt 
on  Charleflown,i76. — Their 
refolute  behaviour  accounted 
for,  1 78.  — Their  fpirited 
publications,  183.— Declare 
them 
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themfeives  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  and  abjure 
their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  217. — This  meafure 
approved  in  all  the  dates  of 
Europe,  223. — Harafs  the 
Britifh  trade  by  their  numer- 
ous captures,  224.  —  The 
troops  under  Gen.  Putnam 
defeated  at  Brookland,  Long 
Ifland,  231. — Three  Ameri- 
can Generals  taken  prifon- 
ers,  234. —  Americans  de- 
feated at  White  Plains,  24;. 
* — Reduction  of  the  Jerfeys 
and  Rhode  Ifland,  249. — 
Difpirited  at  their  ill  fuccefs, 
251. — American  army  dif- 
bands  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  enliftment,  260. 
General  Lee  taken  prifoner 
by  furprize,  261. -^Highly 
offended  at  the  refufal  to  ex- 
change Gen.  Lee,  262.— 
Proportion  of  men  furnifhed 
by  each  of  the  Colonies  for 
their  army,  264.-— Helfians 
furprized  at  Trenton,  273, 
274. — Americans  unfuccefs- 
fuJ  in  their  attempt  on  the 
Britifh  troops  at  Maiden- 
head, 278. — Extricated  from 
their  diftrefs,  281. — Aflume 
the  title  of  United  States  of 
America,  288. — Their  refo- 
lute  -conduct,  296.— Ha  raf- 
fed by  the  Indians  employed 
by  Great  Britain,  299.— 
Defeat  the  Cherokee  nation, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Creek  Indians,  299. — 
Their  privateers  difpofe  of 
their  prizes  in  the  ports  of 
France,  304.— Their  maga- 
zines deilroyed  at  Peek's 
Kill,  346.— Again  at  Dan- 
bury,  347. — Harafs  the  Bri- 
tifh   troops  at    Ridgefield, 
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348.— Form  an  expedition 
againft  Sagg  Harbour,  in 
Long  Ifland,  and  deftroy  the 
Britifh  ftores  there,  350.—- 
Defeated  by  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  358. — Defeated  on  the 
Brandy  wine,  366.—  Relin- 
quifh  Philadelphia  to  the  Bri- 
tifh troops,  370, — An  Ame- 
rican frigate  taken,  371.— 
Americans  abandon  their  bat- 
teries at  Billing's  Point,  372. 
—Defeated  at  Germantown, 
74, — Their  defence  of  Mud 
/land  and  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Delaware,  3  76,  —  Obi  iged 
to  abandon  them,  and  de- 
ftroy their  (hipping  and  float- 
ing batteries  there,  378.— 
Totally  defeated  on  the  Lakes 
by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  287.— 
Their  army  incenfed  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Indians,  384. 
Their  inflexible  refolution, 
392. — Defeat  the  Britifh 
troops  at  Bennington,  397. 
—Oblige  them  to  retreat 
from  Fort  Stanwix,  400.— 
Attack  Gen.  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga;  rep  ul  fed,  403, 
404.— Reinforce  their  army 
at  Saratoga,  406. — Hem  in 
the  Britifh  army,  and  attack 
Ticonderoga,  408. — Attack 
fuccefsfully*the  Britifh  camp 
at  Saratoga,  409,  410.—- 
Treat  the  Britifh  fick  at  Sara- 
toga with  great  humanity, 
411. — Convention  at  Sara- 
toga, between  the  Americans 
and  the  Britifh  army,  41 5. — 
Confequences  of  this  event, 
420,  42 1_. — Several  foreign- 
ers of  diftin&ion  engage  in 
their  caufe,  423.  — Suffer 
greatly  by  the  navy  and  pri- 
vateers of  Great  Britain, 
426, 

Arifto- 
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Ariftocracy  defined,  27. 

Army  of  the  Americans  how 
rai fed,  264. 

Arnold's  blockade  at  Quebec 
unfuccefsful,  160.— Burns  a 
great  part  of  the  fuburbs, 
and  defeats  fome  Canadian 
troops,  161. — His  troops  at- 
tacked with  the  fmall-pox, 
162.— Retire  from  Quebec, 
and  are  defeated  by  General 
Carlton,  163.— Commands 
on  Lake  Champlain,  where 
he  is  defeated,  and  all  his 
veflels  deftroyed,  256. — His 
valour  on  this  occafion,  257. 
—His  intrepid  behaviour  at 
Ridgefield,  349. — A  price 
fet  on  him  by.  Gen.  Prefcot, 
360.— Commands  at  Sarato- 

fa>  393* — Attacks  General 
urgoyne,  403 . — Defeated , 
404.~-Succefsful,but  wound- 
ed in  the  fecond  engagement 
there,  410. 

Articles  of  Confederacy  by  the 
Colonies  in  America,  287. 
— Thofe  of  the  Convention 
at  Saratoga,  414. 

Artillery  taken  at  Saratoga, 

4*7- 
Atken,  James.     See  John  the 

Painter* 
Augufta  man  of  war  burnt  in 

the  Delaware  river,  376. 

B. 

Back-fettlements  haraffed  by 
the  Indians,  298. 

Barton,  Col.  in  the  American 
fervice,  feizes  Gen.  Prefcot 
by  furprize  on  Rhode  Ifland, 
360. — Thanked  for  that  fer- 
vice by  Congrefs,  who  pre- 
fent  him  with  a  fword,  360. 

Bennington,  magazine  of  the 
Americans*  attempted  to  be 


feized  by  Col.  Baum,  who 
is  defeated,  397. 

Bill  of  Rights  the  palladium  of 
Englifh  liberty,  90. 

Balcarras,  Lord,  an  officer  in 
the  Britifh  army  at  Sarato- 
ga, defends  his  poft  with 
great  fpirit,  410. 

Baum,  Col.  a  German,  com- 
mands the  party  fent  to  feize 
a  magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Bennington,  wl\ere 
he  is  defeated,  wounded, 
and  taken,  397. 

Bird,  Col.  heads  the  expedi- 
tion to  Peek's  Kill,  where 
the  American  magazines 
were  deftroyed,  346. — Kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  375. 

Bofton,  Britifh  troops  at  an 
enormous  expence  to  Eng- 
land, 42. — Difappointed  of 
moll  of  the  fupplies  fent 
from  England,  1 50. — Bom- 
barded by  Gen.  Wafhing- 

*  ton,  154. — Abandoned  by 
the  Britifh  troops,  1^6. — 
Fortified  by  the  Americans, 
159. 

Breyman,  a  German  Colonel, 
commands  a  party  fent  to 
affift  Col.  Baum,  prevented 
by  bad  roads,  397. — With 
Gen.  B urgoyne  at  Sarato- 
ga, 402. — Killed,  410. 

Bnftol  man  of  war,  terrible 
flaughter  in  her  off  Charles- 
town,  175. 

Briftol  merchants  petition  a- 
gainft  the  American  War, 
35. — Set  fire  to  by  John  the 
Painter,    311. 

Britifh  troops,  their  patience 
in  enduring  hard /hips,  150. 
— Their  unfavourable  fitua- 
tion  at  Bolton,  155. — Repu- 
ted by  the  Americans  far  fu- 
2  pcrior 
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perior  to  theHeffians,  277. 
—Their  courage  at  Sarato- 
ga 4*3-  f 

Brunfwick  troops  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  Great  Britain, 
4.1.— Arrive  in  Canada,  164. 
— Arrive  at  New  York,  356. 

JJurgoyne,  Gen.  commands  in 
Canada,  164..— His  expedi- 
tion on  the  Lakes,  382.— 
His  humane  inftru&ions  to 
the  Indians,  383 — Totally 
defeats  the  Americans  on  the 
Lakes,  387. --His  fuccefs- 
ful  march,  390.— The  dif- 
ficulties his  army  labour  un- 
der, 392,  394 — His  plan 
of  conduft,  396.— DiflrcfTed 
for  ncceffaries,  396.-*-Ar- 
rives  at  Saratoga,  402.— 
Defeats  the  American  army 
under  Gen.  Arnold,  404.-— 
Deferted  by  the  Indians,  &c. 
405  .r^Di (appointed  of  the 
*ffiftance  he  expected,  406. 
-1— His  unfortunate  Situation, 
407. — Convention  of  Sara- 
toga between  him  and  Gen. 
Gates.,  414. 

Burke,  Mr.  mover  of  the  Con- 

.  '  ciliatory  Bill  with  America, 
iiz.  — Hi*  eloquence  and 
rlrmnefs  on  a  debate  for  fup- 
plies,   448. 

C. 

Campbell,  Lord  William,  Gov. 
of  South  Carolina,  his  bra- 
very at  the  attack  of  Charles  - 
town,  178. 

Canadians  eafily  difpirited, 
and  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  them,  160. 

Captures  numerous  by  the  A- 
merican  privateers,  &c.  424. 

Camp  t  quipage  deficient  to  the 
Briti(h  troops  in  America, 
351.— A  favourable  circum- 
4 


(lance   for    the  Americans, 

35*>  356- 

Candidates  at  eledions    obli- 
ged to  profefs  Whigifin,  30. 

Carolina,  N»  put  in  a  Hate  of 
defence,  173, 

Cannon  of  iron  and  brafc  caff 
in  America,  105. 

Carlton,  Gen.  in  Quebec,  ha- 
railed  bv  Col.  Arnold,  160. 
—Receives  fuccours  from 
England,  and  raifes  the  liege, 
163.1 — Attacks  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Lake  Cham  plain, 
and  totally  deflfroys  their 
veflcls  there,  256. — Reduces 
Crown  Point,  and  returns  to 
Canada,  257. 

Caftle  William,  atBofton,  dc- 
ftroyed  by  the  Britifli  troops 
when  they  abandoned  the 
town,  159. 

Cafwell,  American  Col.  170. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  his  fuccefs- 
ful  adminiftratkm,  92.— His 
endeavours,  to  reconcile  G. 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  in- 
effectual, 338,  43c. — Cen- 
fures  Parliament  for  being 
governed  by  Miniiters,  436. 

Chamblee  abandoned  by  the 
Americans,  166. 

Champlain,  Lake,  extraordi- 
*  nary  difpatch  ufed  there  » 
conltrucling  a  fleet,  253. — 
Force  there,  454. — Camp 
formed  near  it  by  General 
Burgoyne,   383. 

Circumftances  unexpected  in 
the  American  Colonies,  89. 

Chevaux  de  frize  funk  in 
the  Delaware,  371. —  Re- 
moved by  Capt.  Hammond, 
373. 

Charlcftown  Bar,  difficulty  in 
palling,  173. — Town  put  in 
a  ftate  of  defence,  173. — At- 
tacked by  a  Rruifh  Jqoad* 
ron, 
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ron,   and  bravely  defended, 

*74»  *7S>  x7^    177*  »7*« 
Clinton,    Gen.    commands  a 

part  of  the  army  at    Flat 

Bnfit,  Longlfland,  when  the 

Americans    were    defeated, 

-  231.— Reduces  Rhode Iiland, 
250.  —  Makes  a  fuccefsful 
expedition  op  the  North  Ri- 
ver, 418. 

Colours,  thirteen  Gripes,  a  (Tu- 
rned by  the  United  States  of 
America,  153. 

Clinton  Fort  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tifti  forces,  416. 

Comments  on  the  American 
petition,  12,  13,  14,  15. 

Com miffioners  appointed  to  aft 
in  America,  and  inverted 
with  great  authority,  117, 
330. 

Common  Senfe,  a  work  of  me- 
rit, an  American  publica- 
tion, 183. 

Conftitution  Fort  taken  and 
Boom  dellroyed  by  Sir  Hen- 
ry (J  1  in  ton,  419. 

Complaints  again  it  the  Mifi- 
'  tary,  3. 

Conciliatory  mea  lures  with 
America  attempted,  97, 107, 
1 1 5, 1 16. — By  Mr.  Hartley, 
127 . — B  y  the  D  uke  of  G  raf- 
ton,  147. 

Continental  Village  burnt  by 
Governor  Tryon,  419. 

Congrefs,  petition  of,  11,  12. 
*  —Its  authority  denied,  97* 

Congrefs,  petition  of,  noticed 
by  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Penh  examined,  104.-— Who 
denies  their  aiming  at  inde- 
pendence, 105. — Andaflerts 
the  Members  were  men  of 
character  and  abilities,  and 
had  the  confidence  of  their 

Conftituents,    105. Re- 

quelis  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 


noxious afts,  108.—- Dif^atch 
Commodore  Hopkins  to  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  where  he 
feizes  the  Military  Stores, 
172.— Publickly  fupprefe 
the  authority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain over  the  Colonies,  and 
declare  their  Independency, 
180.— Pubiifti  Lord  Howe's 
Declaration  with  their  Re- 
marks, 228. — Not  intimi- 
dated by  the  arrival  of  the 
Britim  forces,  230. — Depute 
a  Committee  to  treat  with 
Lord  Howe,  236. — Reject 
his  offers,  and  affert  their 
Independence,  237. — Their 
army  diroands,  259. — Raife 
a  frefh  army,  264. — Encou- 
rage their  Soldiers  by  grants 
of  Lands  under  regulations, 
265. — Provide  for  expences 
by  a  Loan  of  five  million  of 
Dollars,  266. — Appeal  to  the 
Public  for  fupport,  267.— 
Retire  to  Baltimore  in  Ma- 
ryland, 270. — Confirm  their 
Independency  by  articles  of 

Confederation,  287. Of 

what  perfons  Congrefs  was 
compofed,  317. — Congrefs 
required  to  refcind  Indepen- 
dency before  Great  Britain 
could  treat  with  them,  330. 
—Their  enlifting  men  to 
ferve  during  the  whole  war, 
not  approved  of  by  the  peo- 
ple,   3 j 2. Diftrefled   in 

recruiting  their  army,  353^ 
—Reward  Colonel  Barton 
for  taking  General  Prefcot, 
360. — Erett  Monuments  to 
perpetuate  their  gratitude  to 
General  Warren,  361. 
Conventions,  though  formally 
illegal,  not  to  be  flighted, 
9&»  97 — At  Saratoga,  415. 
*  Conway, 


N 
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Conway,  General,  oppofes 
hoftilities,  with  A mcrica,  79. 
Constitutional  dependence  the 
only  demand  Great  Britain 
had  on  America,  102. 
Contractor*,  emoluments  of, 
enormous  in  the  American 

War,    334--! Contractors 

cen  fared,  335, 
Courage  of  the  Britifh  Troops 
in  vincible,  7 1 .  ■»— Remark- 
able in  fiances  of,  97. 
Courtland  Manor,  Mills  and 
Magazines  formed    at,    by 
the  Americans,    345.— De- 
ftroyed  by  Col.  Bird,  346* 
Corn  wall  is,    Lord,  commands 
a  part  of  the  Britifh  army, 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Long  Ifland,  131. 
Cojnwallis,  Lord,   affiled    at 
the  reduction  of  Forts  Warn- 
ingcon  and  Lee,  249.— Haf- 
tens  to  the  Jerfeys,   on  the 
forrendcr    of   the     Heffian 
troops  to  General  Warning- 
ton,  277.— Forms  a  Camp 
at  Brunfwick,  351.— De- 
feats Colonel  Starling,  358. 
— Aflifls  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brandywine.  367. 
Crown,  acceffion  of  power  to 
the,  by  the  increafe  of  the 
Troops  in  Great  Britain,  63. 
—Cannot  tax  without  con- 
fen  t  of  Parliament,  1 14.— 
empowered  to  appoint  Com- 
miflioners  for  America,  117. 
empowered  to  fee u re  with- 
out bail,  perfons    fufpected 
of  HighTreafon,  333. 
Crown  Point  rcpoflefled  by  the 
Britifh    Troops,    257.— r An 
Hofpital    fettled    there   by 
General  Burgoyne,  384. 
Corficans  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate, 208. 


Creek  Indians  the  firft  who 
began  the  infurrection  agminft 
the  Americans,  298, 

D. 

Danbury   Town    and   Maga- 
zines deflroyed  by  Governor 
Tryon,  347. 
Debates  on  the  American  roea- 
fures,  48,  80,  86.— On  the 
employing  of  foreign  troops, 
03,  132.— On  the  Congress 
Petition  prefented  by    Mr. 
Penn  108. — On  Conciliatory 
meafures  with  America,  1 16. 
.     «— On  the  Prohibitory  Bill, 
120, — On  the   Supplies  far 
carrying. on  the  War,    140. 
1— On    the  Addrefs  to    the 
King  for  his  Speech  on  the 
American  affairs,  313. — On 
treating  with  the  Americans 
after  they  had  declared  their 
Independency,  330.  -      On 
the  Bill  for  empowering  the 
Crown  to  detain  in  cuftody, 
without  bail,    perfons    fu£* 
pectedof HighTreafon,  35$. 
—On  Contracts  and  Con- 
tractors, 334.— On  continu- 
ing the  American  War,  433. 
— On  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  442. 
Delaware,    places  on  the,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Britifh  Troops 
366. 
Delaware  River  ;  the  navigati- 
on of  it  obflructed   by  the 
Americans,    37 1 . — Impedi- 
ments removed   by  Captain 
Hammond,  373, 
Defertions  of  the  Indians,  Ca- 
nadians and  Colonics  at  Sa- 
ratoga, 405. 
DiiTipation,  Tpirit  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  327. 

Dif- 
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Diftreffes  of  the  Britifli  Mili- 
tary at  Bofton,  150. 

Dollars,  a  Loan  of  five  million, 
propofed  by  Congrefs,  265. 

Donop,  Colonel,  an  Heffian 
officer,  killed  in  attacking 
Redbank,  376. 

Dorchefter  Neck  near  Bo  (Ion, 
fortified  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  attack  of  it  by  the 
Britifh  Troops,   155, 

Dublin,  city  of,  votes  thanks 
to  Lord  Effingham,  for  re- 
futing to  ferve  againft  the 
Americans,  10. 

Dutch  Guards,  King  William 
III.  obliged  to  difmifs  them, 

93- 

Dunmore,  Lord,  unfuccefsful 
in  Virginia,  171.— -Quits 
the  coaft,  172. 
E. 

Effingham,  Earl  of,  condemns 
the  American  War,  and  re- 
figns  his  Commiffion,  10. 
— Applauded  and  thanked 
by  the  city  of  London  as 
well  as  Dublin,  i«. 

Elections  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament, frequent,  injurious, 

33- 

Encouragement  given  to  Sol- 
diers in  the  American  Ser- 
vice,  264. 

England  always  injured  by  the 
Tories,  25. 

Englifh,  their  difpofition,  6, 
8.— Their  affection  for  the 
Americans,  7.— Remarkably 
Acceptable  of  mortification 
arifing  from  public  difgraces, 
63. 

Erfkine,  Sir  William,  aflifted 
Governor  Tryon  in  destroy- 
ing the  American  (lores  at 
Danbury,  347. 

Efopus  deftroyed  by  General 
Vaughan,  420, 
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Europe,  Great  Britain  involv- 
ed in  a  quarrel  with,  by  at- 
tacking America,  65. 

F. 

Fayette,  a  French  Marquis, 
embarks  in  the  caufe  of  A- 
merica,  422. 

Floating  Batteries  in  the  De- 
laware, 378. 

Foreign  connections  began  to 
be  formed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, 94. 

Foreign  troops,  difficulties  to 

procure  them,  36. The 

meafure  greatly  difliked,  53, 
C4; — Occafions  violent  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  from  90 
to  94.— Number  of  Foreign 
Troops,  1 30. — Reafons  for 
employing  them,  131. 

Formidable  States,  the  object 
of  combination  againft  them, 
64,  65. 

Fox,  Mr.  his  Parliamentary 
abilities  and  conduct  in  op- 
pofitiontoMiniflry,  445. 

Francis,  Colonel,  an  Ameri- 
can officer  killed  at  Skenef- 
borough,   387. 

France  defeats  the  meafures  of 
Great  Britain  in  Holland. 
40. — Efpoufes  the  caufe  of 
the  Americans,  40.— Com- 
miffion s  two  gentlemen  to 
confer  with  General  Wash- 
ington, 145. — Secretly  abet 
the  Americans,  269. — Per- 
mit the  Americans  to  difpofe 
of  their  Englifh  prizes  in 
their  ports,  304. — Fit  out 
privateers  with  American 
commiffions  to  make  depre- 
dations on  the  Britifh  (hip- 
ping* 3°5- — Afliftance  af- 
forded by  the  French  to  the 
Americans,  422.  423,  426. 
—Temporizing  conduct  of 
France 
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prance  with  Great  Britain, 
_  527,  428. 

Franklin ,  Do£lor,  a  member 
of  Congrefs,  attends  the 
conference  with  Lord  Howe, 

437      " 
Frazer,    General,    commands 

the  Britifti  troops  at  Three 
Rivers,  164.— Defeats  a  bo- 
dy of  Americans  165. — Has 
,  a  command  in  the  expediti- 
on no  the  Lakes,  387.— His 
fuccefs,  387.— With  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
40 2. -^-H is  good  conduct, 
404.— -Slain,  409. 
Freedom  of  cenfure  in  Parlia- 
mentary meafures  counte- 
nanced, 32. — The  Bulwark 
of  the  Kingdom,  90. 

G. 

Gates,  General,  commands 
the  Americans  at  Stillwater, 
near  Saratoga,  402. — De- 
feated at  Saratoga  by  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  404. — Increafed 
his  Army.  406. — Conven- 
tion between  him  and  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  41 6. — Expofiula- 
tion  with  Gen.  Vaughan 
for  deftroying  Efopus,  420. 

Georgia,  oppoles  the  fupply- 
ing  of  Bice  to  the  troops, 
at  Bo  (ton,  151. 

Graboulky,  a  Polifti  Noble- 
man, killed  in  the  North 
River  expedition,  419. 

Grant,  Major  killed  in  the 
Britifh  fervice,  in  the  North 
River  Expedition,  419. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  declines  the 
Cup  port  of  Miniflry  in  the 
American  meafures,  84. — 
Propofcs  afufpenfion  of  hof- 
tilities,  144.   148. 

Grant,  Gen.  commands  the  left 
wing  of  the  Britifh  army  at 


.  the  defeat  of  the  American* 
at  Brook  land,  Long  Idand, 
231. 

Grey,  Gen.  defeats  the  Ame- 
ricans under  Gen.  Wayne; 
near  Philadelphia,  369. — Ac 
German  'f'dwn,  374.. 

Grecian  republic  rendered  for-* 
midable  by  unanimity,  1J3. 

Great  Britain  aftohifhed  at  the 
fuccefs  of  the  American  Co* 
lonies,  1.— Rejects  the  peri* 
tion  of  Congrefs,  1  z. — Rea- 
fons  for  admitting  and  re- 
jecting it,  from  12  to  24. — 
C6erctve  meafures  enforced 
againil  the  Americans  by  the 
public  addrefles,  23.-r-The 
Tories  euemies  to  Great 
Britain,  25. — The  created 
number  of  its  inhabitants 
favourers  of  the  Americans, 
3 1  .—The  commonalty  averse 
to  the  American  war,  37.— 
Great  Britain  refufed  the 
afliflance  of  Holland,  39. — 
Its  intereft  in  Holland  over- 
turned by  the  French,  4.0. — 
Its  fovereignty  of  the  feas> 
excites  the  envy  of  foreign 
Hates,  40,  41. — Heavy  ex- 
pence  of  the  American  war* 
42. — The  dcftru&ive  confe- 
quences  of  t.'ie  American  war 
to  Great  Britain,  56. — The 
difad vantage  its  troops  la- 
boured under  in  America, 
57.— — ~Su«cefs  againil  the 
Americans  would  be  no  real 

advantage,  59. A  third 

part  of  its  trade  loft  by  the 
American  con  tell,  61. 
Warned  of  the  confeqaencest 
of  the  American  war,  64.*— 
The  neceffity  of  enforcing  its 
meafures  again  ft  the  Ameri- 
cans infilled  On,  69.— -The 
fuccefs  of  its  arms  in  tike  kte 
war, 
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war,  70.— Its  reputation  and 
intereft  in  a  dangerous  fitua- 
tion,  72. — Rcfpcdtive  fenti- 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  America,  73,  74,  75,  76. 
— Avcrfe  to  hoftilities  with 
America,  79. — The  period 
when  its  naval  ftrength  was 
inferior  to  Spain,  87. 
Should  take  warning  from 
the  calamities  that  attended 
Spain  in  her  endeavours  to 
reduce    the    Seven   United 

Provinces,  87. Reafons 

why  Great  Britain  mould 
not  go  to  war  with  America, 

88. Difficulty  in  railing 

troops  in  Great  Britain  to 
ferve  again  ft  America,  98.— 
Great  Britain  advifed  to 
adopt  decifive  meafures,  99. 

IT. 

Hamilton,  Gen.  has  a  com- 
mand in  the  expedition  on 
the  Lakes,  383.— Good 
conduit  at  Saratoga,  404. 

Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  Bri- 
tifh  troops,  on  leaving  Bof- 
ton,  fail  to,     .  . 

Hammond,  Capt.  of  the  Roe- 
buck man  of  war,  opens  a 
paflage  for  the  (hipping  in 
the  Delaware,  37. 

Hancock,  Mr.  Prefident  of  the 
American  Congrefs,  315.— 
His  character,  316. 

Habeas  Corpus  A3,  the  fuf- 
penfion  of,  debated  on,  443. 

Harcourt,  Col.  takes  General 
Lee  prifoner  by.furprife  in 
New  Jerfey,  261. 

Hartley's,  Mr.  plan  of  accom- 
modation with  the  Ameri- 
cans, 126. 

Heifter,  a  German  Genera!, 
affiled  in  defeating  the 
Americans  oa  LongJUand, 
231- 

n 


Hell-gate,  a  dangerous  paflage 
near  New  York,  213. 

Heffian  troops  hired  by  Great 
Britain,  41. — Their  exorbi- 
tant expence  to  Gr.  Britain, 
134.— Affifted  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Americans  on  Long 
Ifland,  231.— Difliked  by 
the  Americans,  268. — Their 
improper  behaviour,  169.— 
Their  inattentivenefs  and 
felf-fccurity,  271. — A  body 
of  them  attacked  by  General  ■ 
Wafhington,  and  obliged  to 
furrender  to  him,  274. 
Leflened  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  Britifh  foldiery/  276, 
and  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
Americans,  279. 

Hill,  Col.  engages  a  fuperior 
body  of  Americans,  and  ob- 
liges them  to  retire  with  great 
lofs,  388. 

Holland  refufes  troops  to  ailift 
againft  the  Americans,  39. 
•—Reafons  for  that  refufal, 

39. They  efpoufe   the 

caufe  of  the  Americans,  40. 

Hotham,  Commodore,  accom- 
panies the  expedition  up  the 
North  River,  under  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  418. 

Hofpital  of  the  Britifh  army  at 
Saratoga,  treated  with  hu- 
manity by  the  Americans, 

4IX-. 

Hoftilities  with  America  dis- 
approved of  by  the  mercan- 
tile part  of  Great  Britain, 
7,  35. — By  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, 7  9.**- A  ceuation  of, 
propofed  by  Mr.  Hartley, 
127. 

Howe,  Lord,  the  Admiral,  and 
his  brother  the  General, 
Command  the  Britifh  fea 
and  land  forces  in  America, 
226.— -General  Howe  lands 
00 
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6n  Staten  Ifland  with  his 
troops,  297.— Lord  Howe 
arrives,  and  publifhes  the 
extenfive  powers  he  is  in- 
verted with,  228. — General 
Howe  defeats  the  Americans 
on  Lone  Ifland,  230.— Lord 
Howe  lends  Gen.  Sullivan 
with  a  letter  to  the  Congrefs, 

235. Holds  a  conference 

with  their  deputies,  236.— 
Publifhes  offers  of  reconcili- 
ation' to  the  Americans  at 

large,   239. Endeavours 

to  draw  General  Wafhing- 
ton  to  an  engagement,  357. 
— Removes  to  Am  boy,  358. 
Followed    by   Gen.   Wafli- 

ington,   363. Lands  at 

the  head' of  Elk  river,  364. 
—Defeats  the  Americans  on 
the  banks  of  the  Brandywine 
.  river,  366. — Takes  poflef- 
iion  of  Philadelphia,  370. — 
Lord  Howe  enters  the  Dela- 
ware river,  372. — General 
Sir  William  Howe  marches 
out  of  Philadelphia  to  meet 
Gen.  Wafliington,  and  pro- 
voke him  to  battle,  379. 

I. 

Jcrfey,  Weft,  poflefled  by  the 
Britifti  troops,  249,  266. 

Independency  of  the  Thirteen 
United  Colonies  declared, 
and  reafons  awgned  for  it, 
180. 

Indians  engaged  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  attack  the  Colonies, 
297. — Defeated",  and  accept 
terms  of  pacification,  299. — 


tifh  army  at  Saratoga,  40^ 
—Improper  to  be  employed 
by  Great  Britain,  from 
their  fanguinary  difpofitions, 

439- 

InfurredHon  intended  at  New 
York  and  Albany  difcovered 

and  prevented,  230. Of 

the  Indians  again  ft  the  A  me* 
ricans,  298. 

Intercourfe  with  America  pro- 
hibited by  Great  Britain, 
117. — Affigned  as  a  canfe 
for  declaring  themfelves  in- 
dependent, 180. 

John  the  Painter  fets  fire  to 
Portfmouth  dock-yard,  308. 
•—Attempts  Ply  month  with- 
out fuccefs,  309. — Sets  fire 
to  warehouses  at  Briftol,  310. 
—Detected  and  execnted  ac 
Portfmooth,  311.— His  real 
name  was  James  Atken. 

Johnfon,  Sir  John,  commands 
in  the  expedition  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  383. — Defeats 
an  efcort  with  provifions  for 
Fort  Stanwix,  $99, 

Jones,  Captain  in  the  Artillery, 
flain  at  Saratoga,  404. 

Ireland  difapproves  of  the  mi- 
nifterial  meafures  again  ft 
America,  11.— -Its  military 
eftablimment  receives  the 
fan&ion  of  the.  Britiih  Par- 
liament, 93. 

K. 
King's  Bridge,  near  New  York, 
fortified  by  the  Americans, 
241.—- Abandoned  by  them, 
247- 


Encouraged  to  aflift  General  "King,  report  of  an  attempt  to 


Burgoync,  383.  — —  Their 
cruelties  injure  the  caufe  of 
Great  Britain,  393. — Their 
ill  behaviour  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix, 400. — Defert  the  Bri- 


feize  his  perfon,  45. — The* 
refultof  the  debate  on  his 
fpeech  for  reducing  Ameri- 
ca, 7*. 
King's  fpeech  burnt  publicly 

by 
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by  the  American  army  at 
Bofton,  152. 

JCnyphaufen,  Gen.  commands 
the  Heffians  at  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Wafhington,  248. — 
Defeats  the  Americans  op 
the  Brandy  wine,  367. 
L. 

Lakes,  an  expedition  againft, 
by  theBritiih  troops,  381. 

Lands  granted  to  encourage 
the  foldiery  in  the  American 
fervice,  264* 

Land  Tax  raifed,  1 10. 

Lee,  Fort  near  New  York, 
abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, 249. 

Lee.  American  General,  a,t 
Charleftown,  173. — Taken 
prisoner  by  furprize  in  New 
Jcrfcy,  261.— Refufal  to  ex- 
change him,  262. 

Lexington  memorable  battle  of, 

2*6. 

Lincoln,  Gen.  in  the  Ameri- 
can fervice,  wounded  in  the 
feebnd  engagement  at  Sara- 
toea,  410. 

London  averfe  to  the  meafures 
againft  the  Americans,  9. — 
Thanks  Lord  Effingham  for 
refuting  to  ferve  againft  the 
Americans,  and  resigning 
his  commiffion,  10. — Peti- 
tions againft  the  American 
War,  35.— Againft  thelBifl 
for  empowering  the  Crown 
to    imprifon   without    bail, 

335' 
Long  Ifland,  its  flotation,  175. 

Gen.  Howe  refolves  to  make 

an  attemprupon  it,  a?o. 
Low  Countries.     See  Holland. 
Loyalifts  in  Bolton  remove  to 

Halifax,  157.— Their  effects 

confifcated,  159. 
Macdonald,    Col.     appointed 

General  of  the  Regulators 
d  2 


in  N.  Carolina,  169.— -p«- 
feated  and  taken  prifoner, 
.171. 

Macleod,  Capt.  of  the  High- 
landers, killed  in  N.  Caro- 
lina, 170. 

Manifefto  publiftied  by  the  A- 
mericans  on  declaring  them* 
felves  independent,  2rg. 

Martin,  Governor  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, retires  for  fhelter  on 
board  lhip,  and  endeavours 
to  recover  that  Colony,  168. 

Magaw,  American  Col.  Qov. 
of  Fort  Wafhington,  furren- 
ders  it  to  the  Britifh  forces, 

Maryland  oppofes  independen- 
cy, 209. — Joins  the  Confe- 
deracy, 217. — Their  Pro- 
vincial regiment  fuffers  fe- 
verely  on  Long  ifland,  233. 
— Eager  in  the  fupport  of 
the  meafures  of  Gen.  Wafh- 
ington,  276. 

Matthews,  Gen.  commands 
the  Guards  at  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Washington,  248. 

Mawhood,  Col.  attacked  by 
Gen.  Wafhington  without 
effeffc  at  Maidenhead,  277. 

Meigs,  American  Colonel,  his 
fuccefs  on  Long  Ifland,  3509 
35 z. Thanked  by  Congrefs, 
360. 

Mercer,  American  General,  a 
monument  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Congrefs,  361. 

Merlin  man  of  war,  burnt  in 
the  Delaware,  376. 

Military  officers  reiign  their 
cpmmiffions,  to  avoid  acling 
againft  the  Americans,  10. 

Mills  ere&ed,  and  magazines 
formed  by  the  Americans  at 
Courtland  Manor,  345. 

Miniftry  of  England  em ba raf- 
fed, 2. —Their  defence,  3, 
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"    *5-    *9,  &'    izo — Thcir 
'    ineafures  in  general   difap- 

proved  of,  31.— Unfortu- 
nate in  their  endeavour)  to 
f apply  the  troops  in  America 
with  provi£ons,  43. — fevers 
ly  cenfured  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  48*  86, 
320.— Repeatedly  forewarn  1-. 
cd  of  the  ill  tendency  of  their 
ineafures,  5 1 .—  Conftantly 
attended  with  misfortune 
and  difgrace,  55.— Their 
ineafures  di&ated  by  necef- 
fity,  68.-r-On  what  they 
built  their  hopes  of  re- 
4ucing  America,  83.— Rea- 
fons  for  their  disappoint- 
ments in  America,  89. — 
Cenfured  in  the  Houie  of 
Peers  for  employing  foreign 
troops,  90.  —  for  refufing 
to  treat  with  the  American 
Congrefs,  97,  —  Supported 
fry  a  great  majority  on  the 
American  prohibitory  bill, 
126. — Severely  cenfured  in 
Parliament,  313,  314."- 
Their  arguments  for  conti- 
nuing the  American  War, 
433. — Arguments  for  em- 
ploying the  Indians  in  the 
American  War,  439. 

Montgomery,  Fort  taken  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  419. 
Montgomery,  American  Ge- 
neral, killed,  167. 
Monti cal  abandoned  by  the 
Americans  after  their  defeat 
at  Three  Rivers,  166. 

^foore,  American  Gen.  obliges 
the  Royalifts  to  abandon  N. 
Carolina,  169. 

Morris,  Captain,  of  the  Briftol 
man  of  war,  his  intrepid  be- 
haviour and  death,  175. 

Jtfoultrie,  American  Col.   his 

*    (wive  defence  of  Fort  Sulli- 


van againft  the  Britifh  {qoad- 
ron,  177. 

Mud  Ifland,  batteries  ercSted 
on,  371.  —Abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  377. 

Mufgrave,  Col.  his  repulie  of 
the  Americans  at  German- 
town,  374. 

N. 

Negroes,  infurre&ion  of,  ill 
Jamaica,  304. 

New  England,  the  fevere  fea* 
fon  there,  152. 

Newfoundland  Fiiherv,  inju- 
red by  the  reftraining  ad, 
34. — By  a  ftorm,  35. 

New  Rochelle,  243. — Seized 
by  the  Britifh  troops  before 
the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
243. 

New  York  in  a  defenceless 
Hate,  159.— Put  in  a  ftatc 
of  defence,  173,  227. — Fix*. 
ed  upon  for  the  commence- 
ment of  military  operations, 
226.— Infurreftion  there  in 
favour  of  the  Britifh  govern^ 
ment  difcovered  and  preven- 
ted, 230. — Attacked  by  the 
Britilh  forces,  239. — Aban- 
doned to  them,  240. — Burnt 
by  incendiaries,  242. 

Nilbet,  Gen.  commands  the 
Britifh  troops  at  Three  Ri- 
vers, 164. — Affifts  in  defeat- 
ing a   body  of  Americans, 

l65v 
Nova  Scotia  prefents  a  petition 

to  Great  Britain,   127.— Its 

revenue  fettled,  1 29. 


Obedience,  not  territory,  the 
objeft  of  the  American  con- 
teft,  99* 

Objections  to  the  procuring 
foreign 


INDEX. 


foreign  troops  for  the  Ame- 
rican War,  38. 

Oppofition  to  miniflerial  mea- 
sures, compofed  of  men  of 
the  firft  abilities,  1 30. 
P. 

Paper  currency  in  America  li- 
able to  depreciation,  83. 

Paterfon,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Britifh  forces,  his  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Wafhing- 
ton,  228. 

Parliamentary  fan&ion  requi- 
fite  on  employing'  foreign 
troops  by  G.Britain, 92,93. 

Parties  in  England  revived  by 
the  American  contelt,  24. 

Patriotifm  the  fupport  of  the 
Colonies  in  their  conteft 
with  G.  Britain,  82. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  commands 
a  fquadron  again  ft  Carolina, 
1 72 — TheonIy.officer  unhurt 
on  board  the  Briftol  man  of 
war,  175. — Affifts  in  redu- 
cing Rhode  Ifland,  250. 

Parliamentary  proceedings  on 
the  American  petition  pre- 
fented  by  Mr.  Pen  n,  104. — 
Debates  on  the  profecution 
of  the  American  War,  430. . 

Peek's  Kill,  in  the  Province  of 
New  York,  the  pafs  to  the 
magazines,  346. — Deftroyed 
by  Col.  Bird,  346. 

Penn,  Mr.  pre  fen  ts  the  petition 
of  Congrefs,  11. — Examined 
in  Parliament  on  the  occa- 
iion,  105. —  His  character, 
&c.  105. 

Pennfylvania  greatly  increafed 
in  population,  its  militia, 
infhtutes  minute-men,  eftab- 
Jifhes  iron  and  brafs  foun- 
deries,  105. —  Oppofes  in- 
dependency, 209.  , 

Percy,  Lord,  commands  a  bo- 
dy of  the  Britifh  troops  at  the 


defeat  of  the  Americana  at 
Brookland,  on  Long  Ifland, 
231. — Guards  New  York, 
243 .— .Aflifts  at  the  reduaiou 
of  Fort  Waihington,  248. 

Petition  of  Congrefs,  n._ 
Disregarded,  12. Com- 
ments on  it,  from  12  to  24. 
—Againft  the  hoftilities  in 
America  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, 35. — Petition  of  the 
Congrefs  attended  to  by  Par- 
liament, 104. Charged 

with  deceit  and  prevarica- 
tion, and  rejected,  109,  no. 
— Wiltfhire  petitions  againft 
the  American  War,  112.— < 
From  Nova  Scotia,  127.—. 
Againft  empowering  the 
Crown  to  imprifon  without 
bail,  335. 

Philips,  Gen.  commands  the 
Artillery  in  the  expedition 
on  the  Lakes,  382. — With 
Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
402,  403. 

Philadelphia  quitted  by  Con- 
grefs, 270. — Taken  poflef. 
Son  of  by  the  Britifh  troops, 
270. 

Portfmouth  Rope-houfe  fet  fire 
to  by  John  the  Painter,  309. 

Powell,  Genera],  has  a  com- 
mand in  the  expedition  on 
the  Lakes,  383. 

Precedent  of  a  difpute  between 
the  Crown  and  Subject  about 
taxation  fimilar  to  that  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  A- 
mcrica,  115. 

Prefcot,  Gen.  taken  prifbner. 
by  furprize  on  Rhode  Ifland 
by  the  American  Colonel, 
Barton,  360. 

Pride,  the  caufe  t>f  refuting  to 
treat  with  the  American 
Congrefs* by  the  Britifh  mi- 
niflry,  97. 

Prizes, 


N 
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Prizes,  American,  difgrace- 
ful  to  the  Navy,  121. 

Provisions  fent  to  Bo  (Ion  for 
the  Britifli  forces,  4.2.—  Im- 
pediments  to  their  delivery 
there,  ico.— Scarcity  in  the 
Weft  Indies,    151. 

Proteft  againft  the  Prohibitory 
Bill,  127. 

Provincial  troops  embodied  un- 
der Gov.  Trjron,  345. 

Putnam,  American  Gen.  de- 
feated on  Long  Ifland,  at 
Brookland,  231. 

Quakers,  loyalty  of,  at  Phila- 
delphia, 370. — Sent  prifon- 
«rs  by  Gen.  Waihington  to 
Stanton,  371. 

Quebec  blockaded  by  Arnold, 
260. 

R. 

Reafons  for  employing  foreign 
troops,  131. 

Ralle,  Col.  of  the  Heflian  for- 
ces, wounded,  and  his  troops 
made  pri  Toners,  274. 

Reciprocal  reproaches  between 
G.  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 

74- 

Red  Bank  Fort,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, 371.— -Abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  377. 

Reconciliation  between   Great 
Britain  and  America  (Iron; 
ly  urged,  86,  108. — Reje< 
ed,  117. 

Difficulty  in  recruiting  the  ar- 
my, urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
profpenty  of  trade,  98. 

Remittances  from  America, 
dated  as  an  argument  of  their 
wifh  for  a  reconciliation,  3. 

Remon  ft  ranee  and  Petition 
from  the  City  of  London 
againft  the  minifterial  mca- 
fures  in  America,  9. 


Regulators  in  N.  Carolina  ex- 
pert foldiers,  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  government  by 
Gov.  Martin,    168. 

Reidefel,  a  German  General, 
employed  in  Canada,  164. 
—In  the  expedition  on  the 
Lakes,  383,  387.— With 
Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
402,  404. 

Renunciation  of  all  friendly 
intercourfe  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  12. 

Revenue  of  Nova  Scotia,  how 
propofed  to  be  raifed,  128. 

Rhode  Ifland  reduced  by  the 
Britifh  Forces,  250. 

Richmond,  Duke  or,  propofes 
to  countermand  the  German 
Auxiliaries,  134. 

Rutledge,  Mr.  a  member  of 
Congrefs  attends  the  confe- 
rence, with  Lord  Howe, 
in  Staten  Ifland,  236. 

Sagg  Harbour  in  Long  Ifland, 
furprifed  by  the  Americans, 
350. 

Sayer,  Mr.  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  high  treafon,  45* 
—•Recovers  damages  46. 

Saratoga,  General  Burgoyne, 
&c.  arrives  at,  402. — Re- 
pulfes  General  Arnold,  404.  * 
—Unfortunate  in  a  fecond 
engagement,  410. Con- 
vention between  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne and  General  Gates, 

St.  John's  Fort  deftroyed   by 
the  Americans    when  they 
'  abandoned  it,  165. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  commands 
the  expedition  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River,  383. — His  fuc- 

cefs,  3^3. Befieges  Fort 

Stanwix,    395. Retreats 

from  before  Fort  Stanwix, 
406. 

Schuyler, 
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Schuyler  an  American  General 
colleds  the  American  feat-' 
fered  troops  at  the  Lakes, 
390. 

Scott,  Captain,  of  the  Expe- 
riment, his  bravery,  176. 

Sea,  their  Sovereignity  of  the, 
sexpofes  the  Englim  to  the 
envy  of  other  nations,  40, 
41. 

Secretary  of  State's  conduct 
vindicated,  46. — Sued  by 
Mr.  Sayer  for  falfe  impri- 
fonment,  46. 

Severe  feafon  in  New  England, 

.IS2- 
Sinclair,   an   American  Gen. 

commands  at  Ticonderoga, 
385. — Evacuates  that  fort, 
386, 

Silliman,  an  American  Gene- 
ral, 347. 

Skill  of  Generals  without  fuf- 
ficient  force,  of  little  fervice 
in  war,  100. 

Skenefborough  Falls  abandon- 
ed by  the  Americans,  and 
its  works  deftroyed,    387. 

Sill,  Major  in  the  Britifli  fer- 
vice, killed  in  the  North 
River  expedition,  4x9. 

Slave  trade  flopped,  the  con- 
fequences  of,  1 1 . 

Shipping  of  the  Americans  in 
the  Delaware,  deftroyed  by 
them,  378. 

Soldiers,  Provision  made  for 
the  American,  264. 

Sordid  views  injnrious  to  the 
community  at  large,  122. 

Spain  ruined  by  its  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries,  61.— 
Its  ftrength  at  that  period 
very  great,  87. — Permits  the 
American  privateers  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  prizes  in  its 
ports,  304.— *Philip  II.  of 
Spain  treated  with  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  after  they  had  ab- 
jured his  authority,  330, 

Speecht,  a  German  General, 
in  the  Britifh  fervice,  383. 

Starke,  an  American  General, 
defeats  Colonel  Baum,  at 
Bennington,  398. 

Staten  Ifland  taken  pofleflioa 
of  by  General   Howe,  327. 

Stanwix  Fort  befieged  by  Co- 
lonel St.  Leger,  390.—— 
Commanded  by  Colonel 
Ganfevort,  400. 

Sterling,  Colonel,  didinguifhes 
himfelf  at  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Wafhington,  248. 

Sterling,  an  American  com- 
mander, defeated  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  358. 

Subfcriptions  ignominious  td 
fupport  the  military  profef- 
iion,  44. 

Sullivan's  Ifland,'  Fort  on, 
bombarded,  174.— -Intrepid 
conduit  of  its  commander 
and  of  his  people,  177. 

Sullivan,  Amer.  Gen.  retreat* 
to  Crown  Point,  166. — Re- 
ceives the  thanks  of  Con- 
grefs,  167. — Taken  prifoner 
on  Long  Ifland  and  fent  to 
Congrels  with  a  meflage 
from  Lord  Howe,  ^35.— • 
Defeated  on  the  Brandy* 
wine,  368. 

Supplies  for  the  war,  enor- 
mous,  140,  334,445* 

Sugar-Hill,  a  mountain  near 
Ticonderoga,  385: — Forti- 
fied by  General  Burgoyne, 
386. 

T 

Taxation  fufpended  not  relin- 
quifhed  in  America,  1 1 1  .— 
How  to  be  proceeded  on, 
114. — Precedent  inEdward 
I.  reign,  114. 

Thompfon, 
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Thompfon,  General,  in  the 
American  army,  defeated  at 
The  Three  Rivers,    165. 

Ticonderoga  befieged  by  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  384.  ■  ■ 
Abandoned  by  the.  Ameri- 
cans 386. 

Tories,  their  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples con  traded  with  thofe 
of  the  Whigs,  from  25  to 

33- 

Trade,  Britifti,  the  ftate  of  it, 
7.-^  A  third  of  the  whole  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain, 
arifing  from  America,  61. 
-—America  begins  to  form 
foreign  connections  in  trade, 
04.— Britifh  trade  harafled 
by  the  captures  made  by  the 
Americans,  224,  394. 

Trenton,  a  body  of  Heffians 
farprized  and  made  prifo- 
ners  there  by  Gen.  Wafh- 
ington,  274. 

Troops  from  foreign  Princes 
hired  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  American  war,  38,  41. 
Supported  at  an  enormous 
expence,  42. — Number  of 
the  American  troops  when 
independence  was  declared, 
225.  —  The  proportion 
fupplied  by  each  Colony  for 
the  American  army,  264. 

Tryon,  Governor,  made  Ge- 
neral of  the  Provincial 
troops,  345.— Heads  the 
expedition  to  Danbury,  and 
deftroys  the  Magazines  and 
town,  347.— Repulfes  the 
American  troops  that  ha- 
rafled him,  349. -i— Bums 
Continental    Village,  419* 

Tyranny  not  applicable  to  the 
ruling  men  among  the  A- 
mericans,  315,  316,  317, 
318, 


U. 

Vaughan,  General,  deftroyt 
Efopus,  on  the  North  Ri- 
ver, 420. 

VefTels  built  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  with  uncommon  dis- 
patch,   253. 

Virginians  in  the  American 
army,  remarkably  zealous 
in  feconding  the  operations 
of  Gen.  Wafhington,  276, 
368. 

Union  occafioned  by  common 
danger,  gave  rife  to  the 
Grecian  Republics,  the  Can- 
tons of  Swiflerland,  and  the 
Seven  Provinces  of  Hoi* 
land,  193. 

United  Provinces,  y&  Holland. 

United  States  of  America 
take    thirteen     ftripes    for 

their  colours,    153 See 

America Their  Articles 

of  Confederation,  287. 

W. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  employed 
in  the  North  River  expe- 
dition, 420. 

War  with  America  about  claims 
unneceflary  and  punctilious, 
88. 

Warner,  Colonel,  with  Gen. 
Starke,  defeated  the  Hef- 
fians under  Colonel  Baum, 
at  Bennington,  398. 

Warren,  Genera],  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  me* 
mory  at  Bofton,  by  Con- 
gress, 361. 

Wafhington  Fort  in  vetted  by 
the  Britifh  troops,  and  ta- 
ken, 249. 

Wafhington,  General,  holds  a 

conference  with  two  French 

gentlemen,  445  .—Bombards 

Softon,   154.  —  Takes  pof- 

fef- 
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ftflionof  it,  158. — Refufes 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Lord 

"  Howe,  becaufe  his  titles 
were  omitted  in  the  fuper- 
fcription,  228.— His  con- 
duel  towards  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral Paterfon,  approved  of 
by  Congrefs,  229. — His  Vi- 
gilance and  circumfpeclion 
at  Long  Wand,  235. — Stu- 

"  dious  upon  all  occafions,  to 
avoid  pitched  battles,  246. 
Altercation  on  Gen.  Howe's 
refilling  to  exchange  Gen. 
tee,  26  2. »— -Defeats  and 
takes  prifoners  a  body  of 
Heffians  on  the  Delaware, 
274.— Attacks  the  Britilh 
forces  at  Maidenhead  with- 
out fuccefs,  277.— Acquires 
treat  reputation,  283.— 
>aifed  to  his  ftation  by  merit 
alone,  316. — His  influence 
over  his  troops,  352. — Ju- 
dicious choice  of  a  camp, 
354. Defeated    on    the 

'  Brandy  wine,  366. Re- 
treats to  Philadelphia,  which 
he  evacuates,  368. 

Waterbury,  an  American  Ge- 
neral, taken  prifoner  on 
Lake  Champjain,    256. 

Wayne,  General,  defeated  by 
General  Grey  near  Phila- 
delphia, 359. 


Weft  Indies  diftreffed  by  the 
American  war,  303.^-Mahy 
of  their  (hips  taken  by  the  A- 
mericans,  304.— 

Whiggilh  principles,  26,  30. 
— Tbeconfequencesofthem, 
27. — Defence  of  them,  3d.— 
Wherein  the  Whigs  differ 
from  the  Tories,  32. 

White  Plains,  near  New  York, 
whence  called  fo,  243. 
Battle  there,  245. 

Willet,  Colonel,  the  fecond 
in  command  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  his  bravery,  400. 

Wiltshire  petitions  againftthe 
American  War,  1 1 1 . 

Woofter,  General,  an  A  me* 
rican  officer  of  great  courage 
and  abilities,  killed  at  Ridge 
field,  349. 

Waraington,  General,  quits 
Philadelphia  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Britifh  troops, 
368.— -Seizes  feveral  inhabit 
tans  of  Philadelphia,  and 
conveys  them  away  for  their 
loyalty  and  refolute  beha- 
viour, 370. — Attempts  to 
furprizethe  Britifh  troops  at 
Germ  an  town,  but  is  repulf- 
ed  with  great  lofs,  374..—^ 
Avoids  battle  with  great 
precaution,  379. 


VOLUME      the      THIRD. 


A. 

ABERCROMBY  Colonel, 
fignalizes  himfelf  at  Phi- 
ladelphia agaiaft  the  Ameri- 
cans, 9. 


Abingdon,    Earl    of,    diftin- 
guifhes  himfelf  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  Miniftry,  31. 
Admiralty  complaints  again  ft, 
£  and 
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and  difcontents  in  the  navy, 
238,  239,  240. 

Accommodation  between  G. 
Britain  and  the  United 
States  defeated  by  a  treaty 
with  France,  65 . 

Alliance  with  France  cele- 
brated by  the  Americans 
with  great  folemnity,   ioj. 

American  publications  againft 
the  conciliatory  bill  prin- 
cipally by  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Drayton,  and  the 
author  of  Common  Senfe, 
no. 

American  Loyalifts  difpirited 
by  the   conciliatory   Dill  of 

.    the  Britifh  Miniilry,  101. 

American   war  highly   difap- 

proved  in  England,  18. 

Norfolk  petition  againft  it, 
20.— Loffes  and  expences 
incurred  by  it,  41,  46,  57. 

American  privateers  received 
in  the  ports  of  France,!  2. 
—-By  forming  connections 
with  France,  the  Americans 
lofc  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land, 16.— Their  indepen- 
dence     acknowledged     by 

„  France,  49,  50,  60,  62, 
63,  64. — Confequences  of 
the  difafter  at  Saratoga,  73, 
•74,— The  majority  of  the 
Britifh  nation  favourable 
to  America,  before  the  de- 
claration of  independency, 
81. — The  independence  of 
America  confidcred  as  the 
termination  of  Britifh  gran- 
deur, 89.— Americans  ufe 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  in- 
duce France  to  attack  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
94.— Offer  to  declare  war 
againft  Portugal,  as  an  ally 
to  Great  Britain.  95.—— 
Treat  the  conciliatory  bill 


as  nugatory,  102.— Requir- 
ed by  France  in  their  trea- 
ty, never  to  fubmit  to  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain, 
103. — Their,  independency 
favoured  by  all  the  commer- 
cial powers  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  by  France  and 
Pruflia,  103,  104. 

Americans,  inimical  difpofiti- 
on  of,  towards  the  Briti/h 
.  nation,  from  366,  to  370. 

Army  of  Great  Britain  re- 
cruited with  difficulty,  11. 
—Troops  raifed  without  the 
concurrence  of  Parliament, 


21. 


B. 


Baylor's  Light  Horfe  furpri/ed 
by  the  Bri.ifli  troops,  136. 

Benevolences  to  the  Crown  il- 
legal, and  a  tyrannical  ex- 
tortion, 29. 

Byron,  Admiral,  arrival  of 
his  fquadron  in  America, 
121.—  Junction  of  his  fqAa- 
dron  with  that  under  Ad- 
miral Barrin£ton,  298,  299* 
— Thev  jointly  engage 
Count  D  Eftaing,  362,303, 
304,  365,  306. 

Bouille,  Marquis  de.  Gover- 
nor Martinico,  attacks  and 
takes  the  ifland  of  Domini- 
co,  177,   178,    179,  180. 

Belle  Poule,  engagement  be- 
tween and  the  Arethufa, 
107,    198,  199. 

Burke,  Mr.  his  cenfures  on 
Mtniftry,  for  employing  the 
Indians,  40I— Brings  into 
Parliament  his  plan  of  ceco- 
nomy,  and  for  fecuring  the 
independence  of  Parliament 
from  372  to  37$,  from  38* 
to  386. 

Bill  of  'Rights  allows  no  Mo- 
ney 
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,|iey  to.be  raifed  for  the  ufe 
'pf  the  Crown,  but  by  grant 
of  Parliament,  27. 

Bolton,  Duke  of*  propofes  an 
,  examination  pf  the  ftate  of 
the  navy,  58. 

Bofton,  the  French  fleet  under 
Count  D'Eafting  retires  to, 
ia6. 

Brandt,  a  chief  among  the 
Indians,  136. 

Bravery,  remarkable,  of  the 
Britifh  naval  officers  in  the 
engagement  between  Count 
D'Ellaing  and  Admirals 
Byron  and  Barrington,303, 

394.  3*5- 
Briftol  opens  fubfcriptions   to 

raife  troops,  20.— Cenfured 
as  infringements  of  the  pri- 
.  viliges  of  Parliament, 

Britifh  troops  at  Philadelphia 
and  Rhode  I  Hand  make  fe- 
veral  fuccefsful  excuriions, 
98. — Their  conduct  com- 
plained of  by  the  Americans, 

.-  99*~~ Their  difguft  at  the 
Conciliatory  bill,  100. 

Burgoyne,  General,  his  mif- 
fortune  checks  the  fervour 
of  the  Miniftry,  13. — De- 
tained with  the  troops  of  the 
convention,  96,  97,  98. 

Butler,   Colonel,    a    chief  a- 

.  *  mong  the  Indians,  136. 

C. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  comman- 
der in  the  expedition  to 
Georgia,   163. 

Captures  made  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, value  of,  46. 

Captures   made    upon    them, 

47-  ; 

Conteft  between  Admiral  Kep- 

pel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer, 

from  230  to  237. 


ex; 

Chartres,  Puke  of,  ferves  on* 
board  the  French  fleet,  aor. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  oppofes  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  88. 
— His  death  and  the  nati- 
onal tribute  paid  to  his  me- 
mory, 91. 

Clarke,  an  American  Colonel, 
his  expedition  to  the  Miffif- 
fipi,   141/142,  143,  144. 

Clerke  Sir  Philip1  Jennings, 
his  cenfure  of  Miniftry  for 
railing  troops  without  the 
fah&on  of  Parliament,  21. 

Clinton,'  Sir  Henry,  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  army  In, 
America,  105. — Evacuates, 
Philadelphia,  1  fo. — His  re- 
treat, in,  it  a.— Engages 
and  defeats  the  American 
army,  from  iij'to  itS.— 
Arrives  at  Rhode  Ifland  af- 
ter the  retreat  of  General 
Sullivan,  128. 

Collins,  Captain,  his   fuccefs 
againft  the  American  (hip-w 
ping  in  Egg-Harbour.  133. 

Commiffioners  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  American 
Congrefs,  &#.  48. — Arrive 
in  America  10c. 

(Conciliatory  Bill  with  Ame- 
rica, from  48  to  52. — Its 
reception  there,  101,  102, 

Commiffioners  letter  from 
105,  106,  10  j.— Congrefs 
receives  Preliminaries  of 
their  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  62. — fnftruftions  of 
Congrefs  to  its  agents  in  the 
European  Courts,  93,  94, 
95.— Encourages  younggen- 
tlemen  to  ferve  in  their  ar- 
mv,  100.—  Their  reception 
of  the  letter  from  the  Bri- 
tifh Commiffioners  ;  Publi- 
cations in  America  addref- 
B  J  fed 
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fed  to  the  Commiflioenrs, 
xo8,  %og,  159,  160.— De- 
claration of  the  Commiffi- 
oners,  153,  154.— Anfwer 
to,  154,  155.— Meafures  a- 
dopted  by  the  Commiffioners 
155,  156. — Their  Procla- 
mation, 156,  157,  158.— 
Counter  meafures  taken  by 
Congrefs,  158.— Their  Ma- 
nifefto,  159. — Difrefpe&ful 
treatment  of  the  Commiffi- 
oners. 169,  ;6i. 
Congrefs  circular  letter  of,  to 
the  people  of  America,  441, 

^44?»  443.  444- 

Credit,  a  vote  of,  palled,  80. 

Crown   to    be   fapplied   with 

money  by    Parliament  and 

not  by  individuals,  28,  29. 

— tLawful  for  individuals  to 

,ma&e  donations  tp  the  king, 

*  3+- 

Deai)-,  Mr,  Simeon,  arrives 
from  France  in  America, 
with  copies  of  the  treaty  be, 
twcen  them,  102. 

Debates,  Parliamentary,  on 
Miniftry  procuring  troops 
to  be  raifed  without  the  con- 
currence of  parliament,  2  ..' 
— On  the  (late  of  the  na- 
tion, 36.— On  Gen.  Gates's 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet, 

•  cj  —On  France  acknow- 
ledging he  independence 
of  America,  from  6p  to  69. 
—On  P'Eftaing's  failing 
with  a  fquadron  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  America,  15.— 
On  the  (notion  to  recall  the 
fleet  and  army  from  Ameri- 
ca, 86,  87. — On  the  mea- 
fcrcs  to  be  purfued  with 
France  and  America,  from 
222  to  230, 


Difpofition  of  the  people  ra 
England  towards  the  Colo- 
nies,  till  their  alliance  with 
France,  from  81  to  84. 

Debates  ou  the  meafures  to  be 
purfued  on  Spain  declaring 
again  ft  Great  Britain,  from 
272  to  276, — On  a  motion 
to  change  meafures  and  Mi- 
nifters,  from  339  to  351.— 
On  plans  of  (economy,  353, 

3S4*  3S5-— Onthe  extraor- 
dinary expences  of  the  army, 
from  35s  to  358.— On  Mr. 
Burke's  plan  of  reform,  359, 
360.— On  the  annual  effci- 
mates,  360.— On  the  con«* 
tractors  bill,  from  392  to' 
396.-^0 n  the  commiffion  of 
account,,  398,  399. — On 
the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army,  399,  400. 
D'Eftaing,  Count,  fails  with 
the  Toulon  Squadron  to  af- 
fift  the  Americans,  85 . — Ar- 
rives in  Virginia,  118.— 
Declines  an  engagement  with 

Lord   Howe,  1*9.- Sails 

from  thence,  120,  121.—' 
Attacks  Rhoch  Ifland,  affift- 
ed  by  General  Sullivan,  122, 
123. — His  fleet  difperfed  by 
a  ltorm  which  prevented  a  a 
engagement  with  l».  Howe, 
124.— Retires  to  Bofton  to 
repair,  126.— Difgufts  the 
Americans  by  abandoning 
General  Sullivan,  127.—* 
Total  failure  of  his  exped- 

iton  128,  129,  130. His 

conduit  at  Bofton,  170,171^ 
-—His  addrefs  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  171,  172. — A 
fray  between  his  people  and- 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton, 
172,  173. — He  fails  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  176. — Attacks 
Admiral  Barrington  at  St. 
Lucia, 


N 
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Lucia,  and  isrepulfed,  182, 
183,  184. — Attacks  Gene- 
ral Meadows  and  is  again 
rep  ul  fed,  184,  185,  186, 
187,  188. — Takes  the  ifle 
Of  Granada,  300,  301,  302. 
—Engages  Admirals  By- 
ron and  Barring  ton,  302, 
303,  304,  305,  306. — Sails 
to  North  America,  307. — 
His  defigns,  308. — Arrives 
on  the  coafl  of  Georgia,  309. 
—Attacks  Savanna,  co- 
jointly  with  the  Americans, 
*nd  is  entirely  defeated  and 
compelled  to  abandon  that 
Province,  309  to  308. 
Dawfon,  Captain  of  the  50. — 
Attacks  the  Languedoc  of 
90  guns  off  Rhode   1 11  and, 

.I25- 

Di vifions  and  difpates  in  Eng- 
land,  335,  336. 

Depreciation  of  the  American 
paper  money,  '440. 

Differences  between  the  French 
and  Americans  in  Georgia, 
316,  317. 

Dickfon,  Colonel,  his  brave 
defence  again  ft  the  Spa- 
niards, 428.' 

Diftrefles  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, 439,  440. 

E.. 
Expedition  upthe  North  River, 

132. 
Engagement  between   theBri- 

tifli  and  French  fleets  on  the 

27th   of  July,    1778,    from 

204  to  211. 
Expedition    again  ft     Virginia 

under  Sir  George    Collier, 

and  General  Mathews,  28*, 

287. 
Expedition  again  ft  Verplanks 

and  Stoney  Point,  under  Sir 


George  Collier  and  General 
Vaughan. 

Expedition  againft  Newhaven, 
Eairfield  and  Norwalk  in 
Connecticut,  nuder  Gene- 
ral Garth,  and  Governor 
Tryon,  291. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  poli- 
tical conduft,  72. 

Economy,  exceffive,  of  France 
confidered  as  a  proof  of  her 
exhaufted    condition,    337, 

338. 
Enormous  expences  in    Eng- 
land, ftrictures  on,  551,  552* 

5S3- 
England  pnt  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
fence, 12. 

*  F- 

Fanfhaw,  Captain,  affifts  Gen» 
Grey  in  deftroying  Ameri- 
can Stores,  magazines,  pri- 
vateers, &c.  133. 

Fayette,  Marquis,  detached 
toharrafs  the  Britifh  troop* 
on  their  evacuation  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1  j  2. — Challenges 
the  Karl  of  Carlile,  161. 

Fayette  Fort  taken,  289. 

Fairfield,  expedition  againft, 
B91. 

Fergufon,  Capt.  his  fuccefs  in 
the  expedition  againft  Egg 
Harbour,  133,  134. 

Fox,  Mr.  his  motion  in  Par- 
liament, for  an  inquiry  into 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  36, 
37,  38,  39. — Retained  and 
debated,  41,  42,  43,  44, 
45,46,47,  52,  53,  S6>S7» 
58,  88,  89. 

France,  its  hoftile preparations, 

12. Enters  into  a  treaty 

with,  and  acknowledges  the 
independency  of  the  United 
States  of  America*  60,  61, 
64.  — Notifies  her  treaty  with 
Ame- 
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America  in  form  to  Great 
Britain,  6y — Its  conduit  to 
the  Americans  compared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  States  of  Holland,  when 
they  revolted  from  Spain,  72. 
Enters  upon  noftilities 
with  Gr.  Britain  with  every 
advantage,  76. —  Prefump- 
tion  of  France  with  refpc& 

to  Great  Britain,  78. 

Threatens  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 85. — Sends  aMinifter 
Plen  jpotcn  tiary  to  the  U  nited 
j  States  of  America,  from  146 

to  1 50,— King  of  France 
gives  a  public  audience  to 
the  Deputies  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  194.— 
Oftenfible  detigns  and  pre- 
parations of  France  againfl* 
England,  331,  35a. 

French  fleet  fails  rrom  Breft, 
201. 

Fleets,  junction  of  the  French 
and  Spanifh,  their  flrength, 
fail  to  the  channel,  retreat, 

33**  333*  334*345- 


Georgia,  fnccefsfnl  expedition 
again  ft,  from  163  to  169. 

Grenada,  ifland  of,  taken  by 
Count  D'Eftaing,  300,  301, 
302. 

Gates,  Gen.  his  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Thanet,  53. 

Government,  ill  opinion  of, 
entertained  by  the  people  of 
England,  363,  364.— En- 
couraged by  the  American 
Jmblications,  364. — Its  con- 
equences,  365,  366. 

Great  Britain,  its  embarrafT- 
ments,  11. — Determined  to 
fupport  its  meafures  in  Ame- 
rica, and  provide  for  its  in- 
ternal flrength  at  home,  12. 


«r-Ideas  of  politicians  on  the 
fitnation  of  Great  Britain, 
from  73  to  77.— Its  antipa- 
thy to  France  revived  by  the 
declaration  in  favou  r  of  A  me- 
rica,  78. — Its  natural  and 
political  advantages,  79.— 
Its  refolution  and  behaviour 
on  France  and  Spain's  de- 
claring for  the  Americans, 
81,  84. — Reprefented  to  the 
Americans  as  at  the  loweft 
ebb,  and  as  having  incurred 
the  enmity  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  104. 

Grey,    Gen.    deftroys  feveral 

American  magazines,  ftores, 

.  provifions,  Sec.  131. — Affift* 

in   the    expedition    up  the 

North  River,  133. 

Grant,  Gen.  fails  to  the  Weft 
Indies  with  a  body  of  troops, 

!77- 

Gambia,  fort  on,  taken  by  the 
French,  328. 

Goree,  ifland  of,  abandoned  by 
the  French,  and  feized  by 
the  Englifh,  328. 

Galvez,  Don  Bernardo,  Spa* 
nifh  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
invades  Weft  Florida,  427, 
428. 

Griffith,  Captain,  of  the  Con- 
queror, flain,  434. 

H. 

Hardewicke,  Lord  Chancellor, 
a  (launch  friend  to  the  con- 
flkutionof  Gr.  Britain,  25. 

Harland,  Admiral  Sir  Robert, 
commands  at  fea  under  Ad- 
miral Keppel,  196. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  motion! 
of  the  Britifh  fleet  under  his 
command,  333. 

Honduras,  Spaniards  attack 
the  Britifh  fettlements  in  the 
bay  of/428. 

Hotham, 
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Hotham,  Capt.  of  the  Prefton 
of  50,  attacks  an  80  gun  fhip 
off  Rhode  lfland,  125.— 
Sails  to  the  Weft  Indies  with 
a  fquadron,  173,  1^7. — His 

food  fortune  in  avoiding  the 
rench  fleet,  180,  181.— 
Affifls  in  the  reduction  of  St. 
Lucia,  181. 

Howe,  Lord,  fails  from  New 
York  to  the  relief  of  Rhode 
lfland,  123,  rz4.— His  fleet 
difperfed  by  a  fform,  which 
prevents  an  action  with  C. 
D'Eftaing,  124. 

Howe,  Gen.  Sir  Win*  quits 
America,  and  returns  to 
England,  10$. 

J» 

James  I.  endeavours  to  obtain 
money  from  his  fnbjects  by 
voluntary  contributions,  op- 
pofed  by  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
St.  John,  29. 

Johnftone,  Gov.  cenfures  of 
Congrefs  on  his  letters  to 
Gen.  Read  and  Mr.  Morris, 
and  a  correfpondence  with 
him  prohibited,  152,153 .— 
His  anfwer,  153. 

Junction  and  ftrength  of  the 
French  and  Spanifh  fleets, 

33*»  333- 

Ihfurreftion  of  the  Loyalifls 
in  North  Carolina,  fup- 
prefled,  rj). 

Jerfey,  attempts  of  the  French 
upon,  fruftrated,  329.— Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot  fails  to  the 
relief  of,  329. 

Infurre&ions  in  London,  from 
401  to  426. 

Indians,  employment  of,  re- 
probated and  vindicated  in 
debate,  7,  39.— Excited  to 
commit  depredations  on  the 
fubje&s  of  the  United  States, 

.     "3S- 


Indians,  the  Five  Nations  of, 
expedition-  agaiftft  by  the 
Americans  under  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, from  435  to  430. 

Intrepidity  displayed  by  the 
Bntifh  troops  and  feamen  at 
New  York,  120. 

Inquiry,  parliamentary,  into 
the  conduct  of  Sir  William 
Howe,  from  240  to  244.—* 
Into  that  of  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
244,  24c,  246. — Into  the 
ftate  of  the  Navy,  246,  247, 
248,  249. 


Knyphaufen,  Gtn.  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  the  action 
at  Freehold,  113. 

Keppel,  Admiral,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet j  196.  —  Naval  opera- 
tions under  him,  from  196 

'  to  211.  —  Conteft  between 
him  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer, 
from  230  to  237.— His  trial 
and  acquittal,  237.— *  Ho- 
nours paid  to  him,  237,  238. 
—  fte  withdraws  from  the 
fervice,  238. 

L. 

Lee,  Gen.  commands  under 
General  Waihington%in  the 
a&ion  at  Freehold,  113. — 
Charged  with  difobedience 
and  mifcondud,  and  fuf- 
pended  from  his  command, 
118. 

Letter  to  the  Congrefs  from 
the  K.  of  France,  146,  247. 

Lofles,  difpiritednefs,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  French  nation 
on  the  outfet  of  the  war,  2 1 6, 
217,  218. 

Lincoln,  an  American  Gen. 
commands  a  body  of  conti- 
nental troops  at  the  attack 
I  of 
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of  Savinnah  in  Georgia, 
jointly  with  C.  D'Eftaing, 
31a. 

Liverpool  raifcs  troops  to  fup- 
port  the  meafures  of  mini  ft  ry 
againft  America,  16. 

London,  the  city  of,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  miniftry,  16, 
17.— Refufes  to  countenance 

.  their  meafures,  20. Se- 
verely cenfured,  32. —  Ad- 
drefs  from  the  City  to  the 
King,  193.     . 

M. 

Maid  and,  Major,  fignalifes 
himfelf  at  Philadelphia,  98. 
—Defeats  a  body  of  Ame- 
ricans at  Stoney  Ferry,  286. 
— His  difficult  march  to  Sa- 
vannah, 310,  311. 

Manchefter  raifes  troops  in 
fupport  of  the  meafures  of 

Government  againft  America, 
16. 

Manchefter,  Duke  of,  moves 
the  difmiffion  of  the  Mini- 
niilry,  from  69  to  73. 

Martha's  Vineyard  plundered 
by  the  Britifh  troops,  131. 

Mawhood,  Colonel,  fignalifes 
himfelf  againft  the  Ameri- 
cans, 98. 

Militia,  Englifb,  embodied, 
85,  195. — Propofals  in  Par- 
liament  relating  to  it,  276, 

*77- 
Military,  their  feats  in  Ame- 
rica no  lefs  deftructive  than 
glorious  to  the  Britifh  troops, 

74* 
Motions  of  Mr.  Hartley  and 

and  Mr.  Wilkes,  1. — Mo- 
tion of  adjournment,  debates 
on,  a,  3,  4,  5.— Motions  of 
.  Lord  Chatham,  5,  jr. — Mo- 
tion concerning  the  influence 
jof  the*  Crown,    387,  388, 


389.' — On  the  competency 
of  Parliament  to  controol  all 
kind  of  expenditures,  389. 
On  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  comply  with  the  county 
petitions*  389,  390.  —  On 
the  motion  to  exclude  reve- 
nue officers  from  voting  at 
elections,  392. — Againft  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament 
till  the  redrefs  of  grievan- 
ces, 396. — Againft  granting 
money  till  the  petitions  were 
complied  with;  398. 
Miniftry  abate  in  their  fervour 
fi nee  the  misfortune  of  Ge- 
neral B  urgoyne,  1 3 . — Their 
plan  for  railing  an  internal 
ftrength,  13. — Succeed  be- 
yond their  own  expectations, 
16.— Supported  by  their  ad- 
herents in  London,  17. — 
And  Briftol,  20. — Strongly 
oppofed  in  both  places,  18, 

19,  20. — And  in   Norfolk, 

20,  47,  48. — Supported  by 
fubferiptioo  in  London,  Brif- 
tol, Edinburgh,  Glafeow, 
20. — Defend  their  conduct, 

-—Cenfured  by  Oppontion, 

21,  22,    23,    26,    2J,  28, 

29*  3°»  3'»  32* — Defeated 
by  oppofition,  389,  390, 
391. — Regain  the  fuperi- 
ority,  396,  397,  398. 

Manifefto,  French,  againft  G. 
Britain,  from  319  to  325. 

Manifefto  in  joftification.  of 
the  conduct  of  G.  Britain, 

%  3*J»  3*6- 

Manifefto,  Spanxfh,   327. 

Monkton,  Colonel,  killed  in 
the  action  at  Freehold,  117. 

Montcrief,  Captain,  his  emi- 
nent fervices  as  engineer  at 
the  fiege  of  Savannah,  316. 

Mutiny  Act  made  to  prevent 

the 
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the  Crown  from  maintain? 
an  army  without  the  affif- 
ance  of  Parliament,  28. 

-     N. 

Navy,  difcon  tents  and  resigna- 
tions in  the,  238,  239,  240. 

Navies,  bad  condition '  of  the 
French  and  Spanifh,  337. 

New  Haven  expedition  again  ft 
291. 

Nowalk,  expedition  Zgainft, 
291. 


©rvilliers,  Count  D*,  com- 
mands    the    French    fleet, 

201. 

Omoa,  Fort  of,  taken  by  Cap- 
tain  Luttrell  of  the  Navy, 
and  Captain  Dalrymple  of 
the  army,  428,  429,  430, 
431,  432, — Refolutely  de- 
fended by  Captain  Hulke 
of  the  Navy,  433,  434. 

Oppofition  defeats  Miniftry, 
389. 


Parliament,  meftage  to,  from 
the  King,  notifying  the  de- 
claration of  France.  66.~- 
Complaints  on  its  proroga- 
tion, 91, 

Parliamentary  conduct  in 
granting  fupplies,  public 
ftri&ures  on,  2. 

Parliamentary  reprefentation, 
fentiments  of  the  people  of 
England  concerning,  361, 
362. 
*  Petitions  to  Parliament  from, 
the  county  of  York,  and 
other  counties,  362,  363.— 
Prefented    to    Parliament,  ■ 

^  37o/37«* 

Parliament   treated  with  the 


raoft  opprobrious  language, 
363. 

Petition  from  Jamaica  prefent- 
ed to  Parliament,  371,  372. 

Petition  from -the  counts  ta- 
ken into  con  fid  era  t  ion,  287"^ 

Philadelphia  fee u red  by  Sir 
William  Howe,  from  fur- 
prize  byrenoubts  and  Hues* 
96.— Evacuated  by  General 
Clinton,  no. 

Parker,  Hyde,  Commodore  af- 
fifts  in  the  expedition  to 
Georgia,  163. 

Pigot,  General,  his  defence  of 
Rhode  Ifland,  126. 

Pallifer,  Sir  Hugh,  commands 
at  fea  under  'Admiral  Kep- 
pel,  196. 

Prifoners,  American,  refuial  to 
exchange,  9. —  -Complaints 
of  their  ill  treatment,  9.— 
A  fubfcription  in  their  fa- 
vour in  England,  9. 

Projeds  of  France  on  the  junc- 
tion of  Spain,  327,328.- 

Pruffia  favours  the  lndepen- 
cy  of  America,  104, 

Pondicherry  befieged  and  taken 
by  the  Englifli,  from  ziz  to 

Portimouth  in    Virginia,  ida- 

mage  done  at,  by  the  Bririfti 

troops.  287. 
Paulus  Hook,    Americans  re- 

pulfed  at  294,  295. 
Penobfcot,    MaiTachuftt    fleet 

deftroyed     at,     295,    29C, 

297-  • 

Pulaiki's  legion  in  the  Ameri- 
can fervice,  furprized  near 
Egg  Harbour,  by  Captain 
Ferguflbn,  134. 

PrevOit,  General,   his   march 

from  Bail  Florida,   169.—- 

Takes  Sunbury,    169.— 

Makca    an   attempt    upon 

Char* 


Charlejlown,  281, 282,  283, 
284,  285.— Seizes  Port- 
Royal  Ifland,  285,  286. 


Raynor  Captain,  of  the  Ifis 
man  of  war,  50  guns,  attacks 
a  French  ihip  or  74,  125., 

Rebellion,  all  raeafures  to 
qaeliit  justifiable,  26. 

Recruited,  Army,  with  great 
difficulty,  11. 

Revelation  of  America  the 
mod  extraordinary  in  hiflory , 
64. 

Rhodelfland,  the  Brit ifli  troops 
Rationed  at,  fuccefsful  in 
Several  excursions,  99,- .  ■ 
Attacked  by  the  French  un- 
der Count D'Eftaing  and  the 
Americans  under  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, 122,  123,  126,  127. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  poli- 
tical condud,  72. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  a  ftrong 
opponent  to.Miniftry,  43. — 
Moves  the  recall  of  the  fleet 
and  army  from  America,  86, 


Resolution  and  zeal  exerted 
by  the  Britifh  nation  in  its 
defence,  336,  337. 

Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
propofals  made  to  relieve, 
401,  402,  403. — Their  ad- 
drefs  to  the  King,  403, 404. 
— A&  of  Parliament  in  their 
favour.  405,  406,  407 . -r— • 
Teft  enjoined  to  them,  408. 
—Roman  Catholics  in  Scot- 
land apply  for  the  fame  in- 
dulgence, 409.-*-?— Wtimly 
oppofed,  400*410,  411.— 
Outrageous  behaviour  of  the 
populace  at,  Edinbujr^ h   to 

-    them  and  to  tffceir  /wends, 

41  r,    41a,   Jil3-rrAfecia. 

♦tions  agajnft  them  in  Eng- 
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land,  413,  414,  415,  *i& 
—Petition  againft  thcin  pre- 
ferred to  Parliament  by 
Lord  George  Gordon,  416, 
417,  418,  419.— Ill  treat- 
ment of  feveral  of  the  mem- 
bers, 418,  419. — Piibrders 
committed  dy  the  mob,  418, 
419,420,  421,422 — Pro- 
ceedings inParliament  relat- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholics, 

422ft  423,  4*5. Conic- 

quences  of  the  riots,  426. 

S. 

St.  John,  Lord  Chief  Juftfct, 
his  firm  opposition  to  Court, 
30. 

Salem  in  Jerfey,  at,  Colonel 
Mawhood,  difperfes  a  body 
of  Americans,  98. 

SaratQga,  convention  of,  de- 
termines France  to  a&ojjen- 
ly  againft  Great  Britain,  61. 
^-Determines  the  fate  of 
America,  73. 

Sea,  the  dominion  of,  disputed 
by  France  and  Spain,  74. 
—Loft  by  the  Dutch,  79. 

Secrep  inHuence,pol>lk  misfor- 
tunes attributed  to. 

Seffion  of  Parliament  of  77*8 
concluded,  91. 

Spain  fol  licit  ted  by  Franca  to 
declare  againft  Qr^t  Bri- 
tain, 250,  251.— Motives 
of  hentattpn,  in  the  Spanifh 
councils,  *$  1 ,  25a,  253,  254. 
Mediation  of  Spain  offered 

.  to  Grea*  Britain,  354,  $55, 
256. — Refufed,  256^  ■  ■■ 
Spain  joins*  France,  3,3b, 
257,^-ReJeAions  on  the 
cob4^  of  Qreat  Britain  at 
thi^junaure,  ftoift  a«7,  to 
263. — On  the .  character  of 
the;  Britifh  nation,  ax  rips 
period,  from  263  to  271.— 
Spa- 
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Spanilh  refcript,  271,272. 

Seven  United  Provincesaififted 
by  England,  as  France  af- 
lied  the  United  States  of 
America,  72. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  prefents 
a  petition  to  Parliament, 
from  the  county  of  York, 

37°- 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  plan  of 
reform  f propofed  by,  from 
37j  to  381 , 

St.  pierre  and  Miquelon,  if- 
lands  of,  taken  from  the 
French,  133. 

Situation  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France,  from  189  to 
193.— At  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1778,  from    2ifr,  to 

221. 

Spirit  of  the  Britifti  nation  oh 
the  declaration  of  War  by 
Spain,  277,  278. 

St.  Vincent,  ifle  of,  taken  by 
the  French,  300. 

Senegal,  Fort  on,  taken  by 
the  French,  328. 

State  of  the  nation,  an  enqui- 
ry into,oppofed  by  Miniftry, 
c6.«—  Conduced  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  56,  88. 

Sullivan,  General,  attacks 
Rhode  I  Hand,  affifted  by 
Count  D'£itajng,  123,126. 
—Abandoned  by  D'Eaing, 
12,126,  I27.**— *Retreat«, 
127  128. 

Stoney  Point  taken,  a88,— 
Aetata  by  the  Americans, 
293. 

Supplies  granted,  i« 

Seamen,  Fray  between  the 
French  and  American,  at 
Chatiefiown,  173,  174. 

Stifewofyefiels,  riciprcjskl  or- 
•.  ders  for  the,  in  England  and 
f  ranee,  193.  P 


T. 
Thanet,  Earl  of,  letter  to  from 

General  Gates,  54% 
Toulon  fqaadron    fails    front 

America  under  Count  D'Ef- 

taingf85. 
Treaty  Jigned  at  Paris  between 

France  and    the   American 

States,  50,62* 
Troops,  endeavours  of  the  A- 

mericans  to  prevent  foreign 

troops    being    fent  againft 

them,  94.  ^ 
Taws,  Captain,    his   bravery 

at    the  liege  of  Savannah, 

3*4- 

U. 

Verplanks  taken,  288. 
Unanimity   recommended  by 
.Miniftry,  71. 

W. 
Willing  an  American  officer* 
his  (uccefsful  expedition  a- 

fainft  fome  parts  of  Weft 
lorida,  162. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  captures 
and  burns  a  number  of 
French  (hips,  % ao. 

Wafliington's  Sirs.  Light 
Horfe,  defeated  by  Gen. 
Knyphaufen  and  Lord  Corn* 
wallis,  133. 

Wafliington,  General,  en* 
camps  at  Valley  Forge,  9  J.. 
•—Removes  various  incum- 
brances in  his  Arrov,  100. 
—Follows  the  Britifn  army 
oh  its  quitting  Philadelphia, 
in.— His  condud  in  the 
a&ion  at  Freehold,  Xl6. 

Well  Indies,  fucceffes  of  Ad- 
miral* Rowley  and  Hyde 
Parker  in  the,  434. 

Wioming,  a  fcttlement  on  the 
eaftern  branch,  of  the  Su£ 
ojiehanna,  an  objeft  of  edit- 

2  tea* 
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tention  between  the  Pen  li- 
ft van  ians  and  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  136.— Sides 
with  Congrefs,  137.— De- 
frayed, 137,  13*,  139, 140, 


i^n—Its  detraction  re- 
venged, 144, 145. 
x  • 
York  Town,  the  refideact  of 
Congrefs,  102. 


VOLUME    the    FOURTH. 


A. 

ARMED  neutrality,  r. 
Amftrrdam,   demands  of 
the  States  General,  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fquadron  againil 
Groat  Britain,  7, 

American  troops  complain  of 
the  French,  16. 

Arbuihnot,  Admiral,  accompa- 
nies Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the 
fiege  of  Charle  flown,  in  South 

Carolina,  17. Forces  his 

way  into  Cbarleftown  har- 
bour, 18. — Takes  Fort  Sul- 
livan, 20. 

America,  people  in  North,  im- 
patientat  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  and  dclirous  of  a  ic-  * 
conciliation  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 39. ,. 

Arrival  of  a  French  fquadron 
and  land'  forces  at  Rhode 
ifland,  6.;..    \ .    .  ' 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  blocks  up 
the  French  fquadron  at 
Rhode  ifland,  in  conjunction 
with.  Admiral  Graves,  72. 

Araoki,  General,  forfakes  the 
Americans,"  7$.tA-His  private 
negociaticm  with  Sir  Henry 
,CJinton,  j^6:-«-His  interview 
with  Major  -Andre*  7% — • 
Promoted  to  the  rank  01  Ge- 


neral in  the  Britifh  fervice, 
78.— His  addrefs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  78. 

Andre,  Major,  his  cnaracter,  76. 
appointed  to  confer  with  Ge- 
neral Arnold,  76. — It  feized 
on  his  return,  and  fentenced 
to  die,  77.— His  magnani- 
mous behaviour,  77.    ' 

Arnold,  General,  makes  a  de- 
fcent  in  Virginia,  where  he 
does  great  damages  to  the 
Americans,  88. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  engages 
the  French  fquadron  from 
Rhode  ifland,  on  the  coaft  of 
Virginia,  and  compels  it  to 
withdraw,  qo. 

Amfterdam,  tecret  negotiation 
between  the,  Regency  of  and 
the  Americans,  109. 

Arnold,  General,  damages  done 
•by -him  in  Virginia,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Phi- 
Tips,  192. 

Abercrombie,  Colonel,  com- 
mands at  a  fally  during  the 
liege  of  York  town,  ift^Vir- 
'ginia,  105., 

Artois,  Count  of,  brother  to  the 

King  of  France,  comes  to  die 

-liege  of  Gibraltar,  3g&*    ■  ■ 

"  ■  -  *  .  Hu 
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His  police  behaviour  to  the 
Governor  and  garrifon,  298, 
299. 

Alms,  Captain,  of  the  Mon- 
mouth, his  bravery,  323/ 

Adams,  Mr.  John,  American 
Plenipotentiary  in  Holland, 
358. 

America,  United  States  of, 
itriclure*  on  their  fituation  at 
the  peace,  41*1. 

B. 

Britain,  infills  that  Holland 
fliould  not  fupplv  France 
with  naval  (lores,  6. 

■  conduct  of,  refpe&ing 
Dutch  vefleis  laden  with  na- 
val fteres,  6. 

■  demands  of  Holland  the 
fuccours  ftipulated  by  former 
treaties,  8. 

%  treated  with  marked  un- 

friendlinefs,  8. 

Byland,  County  oppofes  Com- 
modore Fielding's  requifition 
to  fearch  the  Dutch  vefleis 
under  his  command,  8. 

Bowyer,  Captain,  of  the  Al- 
bion, diftinguifhes  himfelf  in 
two  engagements  with  the 
French*  37,  38. 

Britain,  reprefentation  of  its 
condition  by  the  partifans  of 
America,  42,  4j,  44. 

Barcelo,  a  Spanifh  Admiral, 
blockades  Gibraltar,  by  fea, 

Banx,  institution  of  a  bank  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Apply- 
ing of  neceflaries  to  the  Ame- 
rican army,  64. 

Backwardnefs  of  the  people  in 
Carolina  to  join  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  104,  105,  106. 

Berkel,  Mr,  Van,  Penfionary 
of  Amfterdam,  negociates 
privately  with  the  Ameri- 
cans! 109, 


Britifh  AmbafTador  at  tfct 
Hague,  remonftrances  of,  to 
the  States  General,  on  the 
fecret  treaty  between  Amfter- 
dam and  America,  in. 

Berbice,  a  Dutch  fcttlemeot, 
taken  by  Britifh  privateers, 
127. 

Bouille,  Marquis  de,  .  difap- 
pointed  in  his  defign  againft 
St.  Lucia,  13a.— 'Attacks, 
and  takes  Tobago,  133,  134. 

Burke,  Mr.  Edmund,  endea- 
vours to  eftablifh  his  plan  of 
reform,  148,  149.  % 

Britifh  fleet  and  army  at  New 
York  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  20%,  207, 
ax  1. — Return  to  New  York, 
211. 

Banoole,  Mr.  de,  chaplain  to 
the  French  Refident  at  Phila- 
delphia, his  difcourfe  on  the 
furrenderof  the  Britifh  forces 
under  Lord  CornwaHis,  213, 
214. 

Baillie,  Colonel,  his  march  to 
join  Sir  He&or  Munro,  222, 
223.— —Joined  by  Colonel 
Fletcher,  224.— Attacked  by 
Hyder  Ally,  224. — Defperate 
defence  made  by  his  troops, 
224, 22  c.— Defeated  through 
an  accident,  225. 

Bengal,  Supreme  Council  of, 
fend  afiiftance  to  the  Preii- 
dency  of  Madras,  22%. 

Burke,  Mr.  appointed  paymaf- 
ter  of  the  forces,  255. — Rc- 
fumes  his  plan  of  reform,  255. 
— His  difintereftednefs,  256. 

Bouille,  Marquis  de,  his  gene- 
rous behaviour  at  St.  Eufta- 
tius,  267. — At  St.  Chriflo- 
pher's,  274,  275. 

Bajrae,  Captain,  of  the  Alfred, 
killed  in  an  engagement,  278. 

Blair,  Captain,  of  the  Anton, 
kilic4 
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Dutch  merchants  complain  to 
the  States  General  of  the  cap- 
ture of  their  veflels  by  the 
Englifli,  6. 

Digby,  Admiral,  takes  a  French 
man  of  war  of  fi  xty-four  guns, 
with  fome  ftorelhips,  13. 

Declaration  of  the  officers  in  the 
American  army  againft  thofc 
of  their  countrymen  who 
cbmplained  of  the  duration  of 
the  war,  40. 

Darby,  Admiral,  fucceeds  Ad- 
miral Geary  in  the  command 
of  the  homo  fleet,  58. 

Durnford,  Captain,  his  defence 
of  Mobile  againft  the  Spa- 
niards, £9.  , 
'Parby,  refolute  behaviour  of 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dar- 
*by,  72., 

Difappointment  and  difcontent 
of  the  Americans  on  the  fai- 
lure* of  their  expectations 
-from  the  French,  72,  73. 
■'  Diftrefs  of  the  people  in  Ameri- 
ca* 78,  79.-01  the  foldicry, 

"Deneuville,  Mr.  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant,    negociatcs   a'  treaty 
with  the  Americans,  110. 
Declaration  of  hoftilities  againft 

Holland,  in, 
Dutch,  two  men  of  war  of  fifty- 
four  guns  captured,  x  2$: 
Demerary,  a  Dutch  fettlemenr, 
taken  by  Britifh  privateers, 
ny. 
Drake,  Admiral,  fent  to  the  de- 
fence of  Tobago,  132. 
Demerarv  and  Iflequibo,  their 

.  annual  oroduce,  157. 

'  Dutch,  behaviour  of  the,  on  the 

defeat  of  their  Baltic  fleet  by 

Admiral  Hyde  Parker/  166, 

,      toy.  . 

-BRhfmng,  Mr.  created  a  baron. 


Draper,  Sir  William,  contender 
the  garrifon  at  Minorca,  17  3  . 

Demerary  .retaken  by  the 
French,  268. 

Drake,  Admiral,  commands  the 
van  divifion  of  the  Britifh 
Fleet  on  the  12th  of  April. 
1782,  282. 

Duchemin,  Mr.  a  French  com- 
mander, takes  Cuddalore  an^ 
other  places  in  India,  330. 

E. 

European  powers  oppofe  the 
pretentions  of  Great  Britain 
to  feize  on  neutral  veflels 
laden  with  improper  car- 
goes, 2. 

Expoftulations  of  the  Briti/h 
Ambaflador  at  the  Hague 
with  the  States  General,  10. 

—      »    ■  anfwer  to,  10. 

Elliot,  General,  his  vigorous 
defepee  of  Gibraltar,  311. 

Elphinftone,  Captain,  com- 
mands a  party  of  feamen  at 
the  fiege  of  Charleftown,  in 
South  Carolina,  17. 

Exhortations  of  Congrefs  to  the 
Americans,  63,  70, 

Exultation  of  the  Americans  on 
the  furrender  of  the  Britiih 
forces  under  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,2ii,  212,  213,  214,11c, 
216. 

Elliot,  General,  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  his  anfwer'  to  the 
Duke  of  CrilloVs  offers  of  re- 

frcfliment,  200. Deftroys 

three  of  the  SjfenHh  batteries, 
300,  301  • 

Europa  Point,  at  Gibraltar,  at- 
tacked  by  the  Spaniards,  whej 
arerepUlfed,  301,  302. 

Eaft  Indies,^  fituation  of  'the 
Britiih  affairs  in  the,  toward* 
theclofbof  1781,  v6.  ' 

.x.   France 
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F. 

Fraiice  coincides  with  the  rules 
prefcribed  by  the  anned  neu- 
trality, 4. 

■  infifts  that  the  Dutch 
ihould  protect  their  veflels  la- 
den with  naval  (lores,  7. 

■  regulations  in,  to  the 
advantage  of  veflels  bringing 
naval  (lores  into  her  ports,  7, 

■  revokes  thofe  advan- 
tages refpe&ing  Holland,  with 
an  exception  to  Amfterdam 
only,  7. 

Farmer,  Captain,  of  the  Que* 
bee,  perifhes  in  an  engage- 
ment, wherein  his  veflel  was 
blown  up,  47. 

Finances,  feeble  condition  of  the 
French  and  Spaniih,  53,  54, 

$$• 
Fleets,  Junction  of  the  French 

and  Spaniih,  ;6. 

Fleet,  a  large  fleet  of  Britiih 
merchantmen  and  tranfports 
captured  by  the  Spaniih  Ad- 
miral, Dqn  Louis  de  Cor- 
dova, 56,  57. 

French  in  the  Weft  Indies  dis- 
contented at  the  Spaniards, 
66. 

French  fleet  under  Count  D'Ef- 
taing  and  Mr.  de  Guichen, 
accompanied  in  their  way 
home  by  that  of  Spain,  7 1 . 

Fidelity  0/  the  American  officers 
to  their  caufe,  79. 

Fergufon,  Colonel,  his  charac- 
ter, 84.— Slain  at  the  adtion 
of  King's  Mountain,  8$. 

Fergufon,  Governor  qf  Tobago, 
his  refolute  behaviour  in  the 
defence  of  that  ifiand,  133, 
134. 

Fleet,  part  of  the  EngUfh,  from 
St.  tuftatia  captured  \>y  the 
French.  ic8. 

G 


Fleets,  combined,  of  France  and 
Spain,  enter  the  Britiih  chan- 
nel in  Auguft  1781,  174.— 
Debates  among  their  Com- 
manders about  attacking  the 
Britifh  home  fleet  lying  in 
Torbay,  174, 175,  176.— -Re- 
turn to  their  own  harbours, 
176. 

Fayette,  Marauis  de  la,  oppofes 
Generals  Philips  and  Arnold 
in  Virginia,  193.— Defeated 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  194, 
195. 

Fletcher,  Colonel,  (lain  in  an 
engagement  with  Hyder  Al- 
ly, 226. 

Fox,  Mr.  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  2CJ»— Refigns,  257. 
—Aniens  his  realons,  257. 

Frazer,  General,  commands  the 
garrifon  at  the  liege  of  St. 
Chriftopher's,  269.— —His 
menage  to  the  commanders 
of  the  Britiih  armament,  272. 

.Fleets,  French  and  Spaniih  at 
Gibraltar  damaged  by  a  ilorm, 
308. 

Famine  at  Madras,  340. 

Fullarton,  Colonel,  his  fuccefles, 

France,  the  political  fituation  of, 
previous  to  the  negociations 
for  peace,  565.— Peace  con- 
cluded with,  372.-— Strictures 
on  its  conduct,  411. 


G. 

Great  Britain  obliged  to  tempo- 
rife  in  refpecl  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  4. 

Gibraltar  blockaded  by  land  and 

fea,  IX. 

1    ftnritened  for  provi- 
iions,  1 1,  50. 
pates*  American  General,  ad* 
vancea 
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ranees  againft   Lord  Corn- 
wallis  with  a  fuperior  force, 

Gregory,  American  General, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
den, 30. 

Guichen,  Moniieur  de,  French 
Admiral,  his  defign  againft 
the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  fruf- 
trated,  33. 

Gibraltar,  Lift  of  the  Garrifon 
of,  50. — Attempt  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  burn  the  Britifh 
ihipping  there  fruftrated,  51. 
— Defeated  in  other  attempts, 
.52. 

Gun  Boats,  Spanifh,  at  the 
liege  of  Gibraltar,  52. 

Gearv,  Admiral,  commands  the 
Bntiffrhome  fleet,  56. 

Galvez,  Don  Bamardo  de,  a 
Spanifh  General,  reduces  the 
Britifh  fettlemcnt  of  Mobile 
in  Weft  Florida,  58. 

Guichen,  Count  de,  unable  to 
affift  the  Americans,  and  ob- 
liged to  return  to  France,  71. 
*  Graves,  Admiral,  blocks  up  the 
French  fquadron  at  Rhode 
IfTand,  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  72. 

Green,  American  General,  fent 
by  General  Wafhington  to 
command  in  the  Carolines, 
01.— Mis  light  infantry  de- 
feated, 99.  — •  Fights  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Guilford,  100, 
101,  102,  103,  104. 

Grafle,  Count  de,  fails  to  the 
Weft  Indies  with  a  ftrone 
fquadron  of  ihips  of  war  and 
a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
129. 

Galv€9,  Don  Bernardo  de,  at- 
tacks and  takes  Penfacola, 
136,  I37»n8»  r3?- 

.Gibraltar,  diftrcfles  of  the  garri- 
fon, 139,  140.— -Relieved  by 


the  Britifh  fleet  under  Aimu 
rals  Darby,  tHgby,  and  Rotfs, 
140,  141,  142. 

-,  town  of,  bombarded 


and  nearly  deftroyed,  143. 

Gun-boats,  at  the  fiege  of  Gi- 
braltar, 141,  142,  144. 

».  *•  ■■  Spanifh  works  at, de* 
ftroyed,  145. 

Grade,  Count  de,  arrives  with  a 
French  fleet  off  the  Cfeefa- 
peak,  201.— Engages  Admi- 
rals Graves  and  Sir  Samuel 
Rood,  202V  203.-— Joined  by 
Monfieur  de  Barra*  with  the 

•  French  fquadron  from  Rhode 
Ifland,  203. 

Grafton,  DiAe  of,  appointed 
Privy  Seal,  235. 

Grantham,  Lord,  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  State,  257. 

Grafle,  Count  de,  repulfed  by 
Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  at 
§t,  Chriftopher's,  271. — Is 
defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney, 
278,  279,  280,  aSi,  282, 
283,  284,  28c.— His  intrepid 
behaviour,  200. 

Goodail,  Captain,  of  the  Vali- 
ant, takes  two  French  fhips 
of  the  line,  28 5. 

Gibraltar,  Efforts  of  Spain 
againft,  from  page  29^  to 
jo©.-— Force  employed  againft 
it,  302 - — Grand  attack  of,  by 
fea  and  land,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  8  j,  302,  303, 
304,  305,  306,— — Confe- 
rences of  the  repuhe  of  the 
enemy,  306,  307? 

Great  Britain,  motives  of  the 
confederacy  agmtfft  for  being 
deftrous  of  peace,  411,  412. 
~ Reflections  on  its  conduct 
during  the  war,  and  tin  its 
fituation  at  the  peace,  414* 
41  j,  416. 

Holland 
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Jfplland  i^ited  to  accede  to  the 
armed  neutrality,  4. 

'  ■■  rupplies   France    with 

naval  ftores  contrary  to  the  re- 
monirrances  of  Gt.  Britain,  5, 

»  ■  pleads    the  treaty  of, 

1674  in  defence  of  its  con- 
duct, 5. 

■  ■  forbids  the  Dutch  fub- 

jedts  to  fupply  the  garrifon 
of  Gibraltar,  9. 

Hotham,  Commodore,  diftin- 
guifties  himfelf  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French,  37. 

Hardfliips  endured  by  the  Ame- 
rican officers,  79. 

Hurricane  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
107. 

Holland,  fecret  negociations  be- 
tween the  French  faction  there 
and  the  Americans,  103,  109. 
*  ■  clamours  in,  on  account 

of  the  capture  of  their  foreign 
fettlemcnts  by  the  Englifh, 
128.* 

Hood,  Admiral  Sir  Samuel,  en- 
Count  de   Graffc    off 


artinico,  130,  131. 

Holland,  (ituation  of,  on  its  rup- 
ture with  Great  Britain,  156. 

State  of  its  marine,  156,  157.—— 
Its  manifefto,  157,  158. 

Hood,  Admiral  Sir  Samuel,  ar- 
rives with  a  fquadron  off  the 
Chefapeak,  20 1 .  — r  Proceeds 
to  Sandy  Hook,  202, — Re- 

;  turns  to  the  Chefapeak,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Graves,  engages  Count  de 
Grade,  202,  203. 

•Hfdar  Ally,  his  character,  217. 
— Conteft  between  him  and 
the  Eaft-Indja  Company  ter- 
mtaat  d  by  a  treaty  of  alii- 

■  ftnctL  a  i?>— Company  refufe* 
to  aJfifi  trim*  **?,  aw,— His 


re&ntment,    218.— Forms  a 
connexion  with  the  French, 
218. — Difcipline  of  hia  ar- 
mies, 2x8. — Attacks  the  Ma-  - 
rattas  with,  fuccefs,  218.— 
Makes  peace  with  them,  and 
joins  in  a  confederacy  againft 
the  Englifh,  22a — His  dc- 
(igns,  220.— Grounds  of  com- 
plaint againft   the   Eaglifb, 
220,   221.  — Hia  irruptions 
into  the  Carnatic,  2*2.— .De- 
feats a  body  of  Britifh  troops, 
224,  225,22 6.— Befieges  Ar- 
cot,  228-— Takes  it,  229.— 
Abandons  the  fiege  of  Wan- 
dewafh,  and  retreats  before 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  230,  231.— 
Reinforces  his  army,  and  re* 
turns,   23,2,   233, — Defeated 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  233, 234,  . 
2  3  5 « — Defeated  a  fecond  time, 
236,  237,— A  third,  237. — A 
fourth,  238. — Compelled  to 
abandon  Tanjour,  241 . 
Hood,  Admiral  Sir  Samuel,  his 
able  conduct  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's,   270,     271.— Com- 
mands the  rear  divifion  of  the 
Britifh  fleet  on  the   12th  of 
April,    82,     282.  —  Obliges 
Count  de  Grafletofurrender, 
280.— Succefcfully  employed 
in  watching  the  motions  of 
the  French  and  Spaniih  fleets 
in  the  We  (I  Indies,  286. 
Howe,   Lord,    blocks    up    the 
Dutch  fleet    in   the   Texel, 
292. — Secures  the  arrival  of 
the     hoine-boimd     Jamaica 
fleet,  293. — Sails  to  the  afljft- 
ance  or  Gibraltar,  307*— Re- 
lieves it  in  the  preieuce  of  a 
fupcrior  force,  307,   303.—* 
Offers  battle  to   the  French 
and  Spanifh  fleet,  which  they 
d.'-line,  309. — Confequence 
ox  this  tranfaction,  3 10,  3 1 1 . 
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Hood,  Admiral,  accompanies 
Lord  Howe  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  307. 

Hughes,  Admiral  Sir  Richard, 
accompanies  Lord  Howe  to 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  307. 

Hotham,  Commodore,  accom- 
panies Lord  Howe  to  the  re- 
lief of  Gibraltar,  307. 

Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  deftroys 
the  (hipping  of  Hyder  Ally 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  239. 
— Affifts  in  the  reduction  of 
Nagapatnam,  230,  240.— 
Takes  Trincomale,  317,318, 
319. — Goes  to  Madras,  320. 
—His  force,  320. 

Homed,  Mr.,  Dutch  Governor 
of  Trincomale,  318. 

Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  retakes  five 
Britifh  vcffels,  and  captures  a 
large  French  one,  321  .—En- 
gages M.  de  Suttrein,  321, 
322.— -Engages  him  a  fecond 
time,  323,  324,  325.—  A 
third,  335,  336,  337-— A 
fourth,   339,  340. — A  fifth, 

Humberftone,  Colonel,  expedi- 
tion under  34.3,  344,  145. 

Hyder  Ally  defeated  a  filth  time 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  333,  334. 
His  Death,  345. 

Holland,  its  lofles  on  the  coaft 
of  Guiney,  359. 

Hudson's  Bay,  expedition  of  the 
French  to,  360. 

♦Humanity  of  the  French  Com- 
mander on  that  expedition, 

3°°* 
Holland,  political  fituation  of, 
previous  to  the  negociations 
for  peace,  366,  367. — Peace 
concluded  with,  407,  408.— 
Strictures  on  its  conduct  409, 
410. 


I. 

St.  John's  Fort  on  the  Mofouito 
fhore,  taken  by  Captain  Pol- 
fon,  59. — Great  hardfhips  at- 
tending this  expedition,  60. 

Iflequibo,  a  Dutch  fettlement, 
taken  by  Britifh  privateers, 
127.  — Its  annual  produce, 

157. Retaken    by     the 

French,  268. 

Johnftone,  Commodore,  faiU 
with  a  fquadron  againft  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1 30-— 
Repulfes  a  French  fquadron 
at  Port  Praya,  159,  160. — 
Captures  a  Dutch  Eaft-India- 
man,  161 . — Enters  the  Bay 
bf  Saldana,  and  captures  four 
others,  162.  —  Remarkable 
occurrence  on  this  occafion, 
162. 

Jerfey,  attempt  on  the  Iile  of, 
by  the  French,  who  are  re* 
pulfed,  169,  170,  171,17a. 

Junction  of  General  Wafhing- 
ton  and  Count  Rochambeau 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  199. 

Ireland  votes  twenty  thoufand 
feamen  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Britifh  Navy,  255, 

Inglefield,  Captain,  diftinguifhes 
himfelf  in  the  engagement 
with  the  French  on  the  12th 
of  April  1782,  28  x-— Ship- 
wrecked, 369. 

Jarvis,  Captain,  of  the  Fou- 
droyant,  engages  and  takes  a 
French  fhjp  of  the  line,  292. 

K. 

Kalbe,  Baron,  an  American  Ge- 
neral, killed  at  the  battle  of 
Camden,  30* 

Kempenfelt,  Admiral,  captures 

a  large  number  of  French 

traofporty  1?7<— Loft  h\  the 

Royal 
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Royal  George,    393,   294, 
39J. 


Lincoln,  American  General, 
Governor  of  Charleftown  in 
South  Carolina,  19, 

Loyalilts,  their  readinefs  and 
zeal  in  the  defence  of  New 
York,  25. —  A  remarkable 
feat  of  bravery  performed  by 
them,  66* 

Lift  of  the  American  forces  pub- 
lifted  by  order  of  Congrefs, 
70. 

Leflie,  General,  lands  with  {a 
body  of  troops  in  Virginia, 
87.— Sails  from  thence  to  join 
Lord  Cornwallis,  88. 

Lofles  of  the  French  at  fea,  88. 

Loyatifts  in  North  Carolina, 
infiirre&ion  of  the,  fupprefled, 
98. 

Lethe,  General,  commands  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Guildford,  lot. 

Lee,  Mr.,  negociates  a  treaty 
for  the  Americans  with  the 
Regency  of  Amfterdam,  no, 

Laurens,  Mr.  Henry,  Prefident 
of  the  American  Congrefs, 
taken  on  his  paflage  to  Hol- 
land, 1 10. 

Loan  for  the  year  eighty-one 
objeded  to,  152. 

Lally,  Mr.,  commands  a  body 
of  French  troops  in  Tippoo 
Saib's  army,  328.— -His  brave 
condud  and  humanity,  328, 

3*9- 
Lumley,  Captain,  of  the  Iiis, 
killed  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French,  340. 

M. 
Jf acbridge,  Captain,  his  huma- 
nity to  the  company  of  Ad- 


miral Langara's  fhip  after  he 
had  taken  it,  13. 

Moncrief,  Major,  his  able  con- 
duit as  engineer  at  the  fiege 
of  Charleftown,  23. 

Motte  Piquet,  Montfeur  de  la, 
French  Admiwd,  worfted  by 
Captain  Cornwallis, 

Mendoza,  a  Spanifh  General, 
blockades  Gibraltar,  49* 

Mutiny  in  the  American  army, 
81,  82.— Quelled,  Bu 

Morgan,  American  Colonel,  hit 
character ;  defeats  Colonel 
Tarleton,  91,  92,  -93* 

Macleod,  Captain,  commands 
the  Artillery  at  the  battle  of 
Guildford,  103* 

Motion  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons for  a  reconciliation  with 
America  rejo&cd,  153,  154. 

Middleburgh,  the  capital  of 
Zealand.  ■  Remonitrancea 
from  to  the  States  General  at 
the  Hague  againft  a  warwith 
England,  1 54.  —  Over-ruled 
b)r  the  French  faction,  155. 

Marine  of  Europe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1781, 168, 369. 

Minorca  Reneged  by  the  Spani- 
nards  and  French,  172,  193. 
—Condition  of  the  garriion, 
173,  259,  260. 

Macpheribn,  Captain,  his  vigo- 
rous defence  of  Mott  Houfe 
againft  the  Americans,  182. 

Meafures  taken,  by  the  ruling 
men  in  America  to  counteract 
the  Britiih  Commanders,  197, 
198, 199. 

March  of  General  Washington 
and  Count  Rochambeau  to- 
wards Virginia,  109. 

Mahrattas,  a  powerful  people  in 
the  Ealt  Indies,  at  variance 

•    with  the  Englifh,  217,  ai8* 

— Caufcs  and  pxogrefs  of  this 

Tariaace, 
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irariance,  219*  —  Conclude  a 
peace  with  Hyder  Ally,  119. 

Madras  Prefidency  o£  negli- 
gent of  precautions  agsanft 
Hyder  Ally,  an. 

Monro,  Sir  Hedor,  retires  to 
Madras  after  the  defrat  of 
Colonel  Baillie,  227,  228. 

Madras,  fituation  of  affairs  at, 
on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,339* 

Miniftry,    a   new,    appointed, 

MkkUefex  Election,  1769* — 
Refotution  of  the  Houfc  of 
Commons,  refpe&iug  it  re- 
scinded, 2  56. 

Minorca,  operations  of  the  fkge 
of  2  59,  260,  261.— Brave 
defence  and  fufFerings  of  the 
rarrtfon,  261,  262,  263.— 
Capitulates,  263,264,  265. 

Murray,  General,  Governor  of 
Minorca.— His  anfwer  to  the 
Duke  of  Crillon,  260. 

Manners,  Captain  Lord  Robert, 
fkin  in  the  engagement  with 
the  French  on  the  12th  of 
April  1782,  282. 

Maitland,  Captain,  takes  a 
French  fhip  of  the  line,  292. 

Moreno,  Don  Bucnventura  de, 
commands  the  floating  batte- 
ries at  the  grand  attack  of  Gi- 
braltar, 302. 

Milbank,  Admiral,  accompanies 
Lord  Howe  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  307. 

Mahrattas,  peace  concluded  with 
the,  330,  331,  332. 

Madagee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta 
Prince.— 'Peace  made  between 
the  Englrdi  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas   through    his  mediation, 

Maclelian,  Captain  of  the  Su- 
perb, killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French,  337, 


J4atthews,  Qeneral,  expedition 
under  him,  345,  346,  347, 
348.— Defeated  by  Tippoo 
Saib,  348.-^His  death,  349. 

Mangalore  taken  by  General 
Matthews,  347* 

Macieod,  Colonel,  defeats  Tip- 
poo Saib,  345. 

N. 

New  York,  preparations  to  de- 
fend it  againd  the  Americana 
during  the  winter  of  1 779  and 
1780,  2$. 

North  Carolina,  infurrc&ion  of 
the  Lay ajtfb  there  foppedied, 
26. 

North  America,  pmecodsngs 
there,  i>8o,  33.     » 

.Nott,  Captain  at  the  Centaur, 

-  killed1  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French,  tai. 

Ninety  Six,  Fort  at,  beuegedby 
General  Green,  wba  is  re* 
pulfed  and  forced  to  razfe  the 
fiege,  184* 18$, 

New  London  is  Qmne&kut, 
expedition  againii,  under  Ge- 
nei*al  Arnold,  199,  200,  201. 

Negapatnam,    a  Dutch  fettle- 

,  ment  in  the  EaU  Indies,  be- 
fieged  and  token  by  the  Eng- 
lifli,  238,  2:9,240. 

Newfoundland  fleet,  part  of  the, 
captured  by  the  French,  193. 


•O'Hara,  General,  hisbcavery  at 
the  battle  of  Guildford,  102. 
,Onore  taken  by  General  Mat- 

tb«wv345* 


•Purport  of  the  arraftd 
"  ^ty,  4v 


Portugal 
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Portugal  kmfod  to  accede  to  the 

armed  neutrality,  4. 
Privileges,  commercial,  of  the 
Dotth  m  England  fuipended, 

Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  in  con- 
junction with  Gen.  Vaughan, 
fruftratea  the idefign  of  M.c& 
Guichen  agmaft  St.  Lucia, 

33* 

Pennfylvania,  Council  of -State 
©^  bauifhesthe  wivei  and  fa^ 
milies  of  the  loyalifts,  41.— 
Its  declaration,  362.  —  Re- 
quires certificates  from  all 
perfons  of  their  having  fwoVn 
fidelity  to  the  Jhte,  42. 

Pearfon,  Capt.  of  the  Serapisy 
his  engagement  with  the  A- 
mericaa  Commmander,  Pafcil 
Jones,  45. 

Plan  concerted  by  the  French 
and  Americans  againft  New 
York,  69. 

Philips,  Gen.  joins  Gen.  Ar- 
nold in  Virginia,  00. 

Pariiaimnt*meetingot,fnO&,8o, 
1 1 3. *— Debates  therein  upon 
the  American  war,  from  page 
j  1 3  to  1 18.— Upon  hofKBties 
with  Holland,  from  page  1 19 
to  125. 

Petition  from  the  delegates  of 
the  Englifh  counties  rejected 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 

r53* 
Peterlburgh,  Court  of,  applied 
,    to  by  the  Dutch  for  aJfiftance 

aga'tnft  England,  155. 
Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  defeats 

a  Dutch  fquadwn  and  fleet  of 

merchantmen  bound  to  the 

Baltic,  162,  rfo,  164,  165. 

-—Honours  paid  him,  166. 
Pierian,    Major,    repulfes  die 

French  at  Jerfey,  where  he 

feflain,  171. 
Philips,  Gen.  damages  done  by 


•him,  inconjunKonwithGen. 
Arnold,  to  the  province  of 
Virginia,  19a  .**-rre vents  the' 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  from 
feizingPeterfburgh,  193, 194. 
— His  death,  194.  » 

Pondicherry,  behaviour  of  -the 
French  at,  231,  23a.— They 
are  difkrmed,  232. 

Parliament,  meeting  of,  in  Nov. 
8 1»  —  debates  therein,  from 
p.  2A2  to  254.  — Motion  of 
*Mr.  W.  Pitt  to  alter  the  con-! 
ilitution  of  Parliament  nega- 
tived, 256. 

Pin,  Mr.  W .  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  2*7. 

Prefcot,  General,  lands  on  St. 
Chriftopher's,  and  engage* 
fuccefsfulty  a  body  of  French 
troops,  272. 

Paris,  Ville  de,  a  celebrated 
French  (hip,  taken  by  the 
Engiilh  on  the  12th  of  April, 
€2,  282,  283* 

Palacatcherrv,  Col.  Humbcr- 
^  (lone  worfied  at,  394. 

Provifional  treaty  with  Ame* 
rica,  363.— Debates  upon  it 
in  Parliament,  363,  364. 

Parliamentary  debates  on  Ac 
treaties  of  peace  with  Ame- 
rica, France,  and  Spain,  from 
37110407. 

R- 

Ruflia  ta-Vea  the  lead  in  the 
armed  neutrality,  3. 

-*— -  previoufly  fecures  the  con- 
currence of  her  neighbours, 

Reprefentatibhs  to  the  Dutch 
on  the  impropriety  of  their 
condu£t  to  Britain,  5. 

Rodney,  Adm.  fails  to -the  re* 

-  lief  of  Gibraltar,  11. 

■  captures    1.5  ftantth 

tranfports,  with  one  fhip  of 

die 
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the  tine  and  other  {hips  of 
force,  1 1  • 

Rodney  defeats  the  Spaniih  Ad- 
miral Langara's  fquadron, 
takes  fix  (hips  of  the  line  and 
deftroysone,  12. 

■    ■    ■  ,  thanks  of  Parliament 

VOtedtO,    14. 

—— ,  his  patriotic  behaviour 
in  France,  14. 

Rhode  ifland  evacuated  by  the 
Britifh  troops,  16. 

Rawdon,  Ld»  accompanies  Ld. 
Comwallis  in  the  campaign 
of  1780  in  South  Carolina, 
57.  —  Commands  the  left 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 

Rutherford,  American  General, 
made  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Camden ,  30* 

Rodney,  Adra.  offers  battle  to 
M.  de  Guichen,  35.— En- 
gages and  defeats  him,  35,  36* 
—Engages  him  a  fecond  and 
third  time  with  fuccefs,  37, 

Rowley,  Admiral,  diftinguifhes 
himfelf  in  two  engagements 
with  the  French,  37,  38. 

Robertfon,  Gen.  Governor  of 
New  York,  iffues  a  procla- 

.  mation  declaratory  of  the  con- 
ciliating views  0/  Great  Bri- 
tain, 42. 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  com- 
mands the  French  troops  at 
Rhode  ifland,  64. 

Rhode  ifland,    (atisfaclion  ex- 

,  prefied  by  the  people  of,  on 
the  arrival  of  luccours  from 
France, '65. 

—  ,  defcent  upon, 

proje&ed  by  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
66.— -Laid  afide,  66. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  difpatches  a 
Along  fejuadron  to  the  relief. 


of  Jamaica,  68. —  Sails  t» 
New  York,  72. 

Rbchambeau,  Count  de,  fails 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
relief  of  Virginia,  89.  —  Is- 
compelled  to  return  to  Rhode 
ifland,  90.  ^ 

Rodney,  Admiral,  takes  St.  Eur 
fladus,  126. — Offers  battle  to 
the  French  fleet  off  Tobago, 

Remonftrances  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand  to  the  States 
General  at  the  Hague  againfl: 
a  war  with  England,  1 54-— 
Over-ruled  by  the  French 
faction,  15c. 

Rullecourt,  Baron  de,  com- 
mands the  French  in  their  at- 
tempt on  the  ifland  of  Jerfey, 
where  he  is  killed,  170,  171. 

Rawdon,  Ld.  defeats  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Hobkirk  Hill,  179, 
1 80, 1 8 1  .—Retires  from  Carn- 
den,  182, 183.— Forces  Gen- 
Greene  to  ratfe  the  fiege  of 
the  fort  Ninety-fix,  184, 1 8  c.. 
— Relinauilhes  that  fort,  185. 
—His  fuofeouent  operations, 
186,187, 188, 189,190. 

Rockingham,  Marquis  o£  ap- 
pointed Firfl  Lord  of  the 
Treafury,  ajf.  —  His  death, 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  appointed 
Matter  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, 255, 

Revenue    officers    difqualified 

from  voting  at  parliamentary 

elections,  255. 

'  Rodney,  Adm.  joins  Sir  Sam. 

Hood  at  Barbadoes,  276,— 

.  Sails  in  queft  of  the  French 
fleet,  277,— -Comes  up  with 
and  engages  it  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1782,  and  gains  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  12th, 
*?7t 
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277,  278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
•    283, 284,  285.  . 

Royal  George  loft  with  Admi- 
ral Kcmpenfelt,  293,294,29$. 
Reynolds,  Captain,  killed  In  an 
engagement  with  the  French, 
322.      ^ 

S. 

Sweden  accedes  to  the  armed 

.    neutrality,  4. 

Spain  coincides  with  the  rules 
prefcribed  by  the  armed  ncu- 
.  trality,  4'.^ 

South  Carolina,  averfion  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  Britifh  Go- 
vernment, 26. — Their  defee* 
tion  and  breach  of  promifes, 

Sumpter,  American  General,  op- 
pofes  the  Britifh  troops  at 
Camden  in  South  Carolina, 
27. —  Defeated  by  Colonel 
Tarleton,  31. 

Spanifh  fhip  of  <jo  guns  taken 
near  Jamaica,  31. 

St,  John,  Capt.  of  the  Intrepid, 
killed  in  the  engagement  be- 
tween Admiral  Rodney  and 
M.  de  Guichen,  36. 

St.  John's  fort  on  tlie  Mufqui^o 
more  taken  by  Capt.  Polfon, 
49.*-Great  hardfhip*  attend- 
ing this  expedition,  60. 

Spring  Field,  action  at,  between 
the  Britifh  and  American 
troops,  62. 

Subfcnptions  opened  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  American  foldiers 
by  the  leading  men  in  the  co- 
lonies, 63,  —  Liberal  contri- 
butions' of  the  American  la- 
dies, 63. 

Solano,  Don  Jofcph,  a  Spanifh 
Admiral,  fails  to  the  AVeft  In- 
dies with  a  ftrong  fquadron 
and  a   large  body  of   land 
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forces,  66.— •Difafters  attend- 
ing this  armament,  67. 

St;  Euftatius,  ifland  of,  taken  by 
Admiral  Rodney,  126. 

St.  Leger,  General,  his  prepa- 

•  rations  to  'defend  St.  Lucia 
againft  the  French,  132. 

Skeene,  Gen.  fent  to  the  defence 
of  Tobago,  132. 

Spanifh  fleet,  proceeding  againft 
Penfacoia,  lofes  many  fhips 
and  men  in  a  hurricane,  136* 

Solano,  Don  Jofeph,  command* 
the  Spanifh  fquadron  at  the 
fiege  of  Penfacoia,  137. 

Stockholm,  Court  of,  applied 
to  by  the  Dutch  for  afliftancc 
dgalrift  England,  1$$. 

SufFrein,  M.  de,  a  French  Ad- 
miral; repulfed  by  Commo- 
dore Johnftoneat  Port  Pray  a, 
159,  160. — Lands  a  body  of 
troops  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  its  defence,  161. 

Steuben,  Baron,  an  Americati 
General,  defeated  by  Lord 
Gornwallis,  194,  195. 

Shclburne,  Earl  of,  appointed 
^  Secretary  of  State,  25  c. 

Sinecures,  a  number  of,  abo- 
lifhed,  25$. 

Shelburhe;- Earl  of,  appointed 
Firft  Lord  of  the  Trearury, 
257.  —  Defends  his  conduct, 

St.  Euftatius,  ifland  of,  retaken 
by  the  Marquis  de  Bouille, 
26c,  266,  267. 

St.  Chriftopher,  ifland  6f,  be- 
lieved and  taken  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouille;    268,  269, 

r,1?7^27J»  272,  273,274,275. 

.Shirley,  General,.  Governoro 
ot.  Chriftbphcr*s7  269. 

Spanifh  fhip  of  the  line  taken  at 
Gibraltar,  308. 

Stuart,  Col.  commands  the  Brif 

tifli  troops  in  Carolina,  313- 

H  —  Oppofes, 
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—  Oppofes  General  Green, 
3 1 3.— Engages  him  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  313,  314,  315.  — 
Withdraws  towards  Charlef- 
townt  315, 

Suffrein,  M.  de,  (ails  to  the 
Coaft  of  Coromandcl,   yo. 

—  Captures   the   Hanmba1, 

320.  —  Arrives  off  Madras, 
320.— His  force,  320. —  En- 
gages Sir  Edward  Hughes, 

321,  322. 

Stevens,  Capt.  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  French, 
322. 

Suffrein,  M.  de,  engages  Sir  E. 
Hughes  a  fecond  time,  323, 
324,  325— a  third,  335,  336, 
337— a  fourth,  339,  340— a 
fifth,  355,  356. 
.  Stuart,  Gen.  fucceeds  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  command  of  the 
Britifti   troops    at    Madras, 

c  335*  3£\i 

Storm  at  Madras,  J40. 

Suffrein,  M.  de,  his  cenfure  and 

treatment  of  his  officers,  342. 
Sepoys,  fidelity  of,  349. — Brave 

behaviour  of,  3  c  7. 
Stuart,   Gen.  befieges  Cudda- 

l°re,  35a>353>354»35S>356» 

557- 
Spain,  the  political  fituation  of, 

previous  to  the   negotiation 

forpeacj*,  36^,  366. 

Ships,  Britifti,  loft  at  fea,  367, 
368,  366,  370. 

Spain,  peace  concluded  with, 
37*.--StH&ures  oh  its  con- 
duct, 410. 

T. 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  his  fervices 
during  the  liege  of  Charlef- 
town,  South  Carolina,  19,20. 

—  defeats  the  Americans 

at    Wacfaw,    11.  —  Diftjji* 


fuiflies  himfelf  greatly  at  the 
attle  of  Camden,  30. 

Troops,  hardfhips  endured  by 
the  American,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Camden,  3  x . 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  defeats  the 
American  General,  Surnp- 
ter,  31. 

Ternay,  the  Chev.  de,  com- 
mands the  fquadron  at  Rhode 
ifland,  64. 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  defeats,  a 
third  time,  General  Sumpter 
at  Tyger  River,  86,  —  De- 
feated by  Colonel  Morgan, 
92,  93. — Defeats  a  body  of 
the  enemy  near  the  river  Ca- 
tawba, 95.— Defeats  another, 
99. — His  fervices  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Guilford,  103. 

Tobago,  ifland  of,  brave  defence 
of  its  inhabitants  againft  the 
French,  132,  133,  134. — 
Surrenders  to  them,  1 34. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  retains  the 
Chancellorfhip  on thechange 
of  Miniftry  in  March,  82. 

Townfhend,  Mr.  Thomas,  ap- 
pointed   Secretary  of  State, 

Trincomale  taken  by  Sir  Edw. 
Hughes,  317,  318,  310. 

Teliicnerry  blockaded  byHyder 
Ally's  troops,  and  relieved  by 
Major  Abingdon,  who  defeats 
them  with  great  loft,  325, 
326* 

Tippoo  Saib,  ion  to  Hyder  Al- 
ly, defeats  a  body  of  Britifh 
troops  near  the  nver  Colar- 
don,  327,  318,  329. 

Trincomale  taken  by  M.  de 
Suffrein,  338. 

Tippoo  Saib,  his  fuccefs  againft 
General  Matthews,  347,  348, 
349,  350. — His  difpleafurtat 
the  French,  350. 

Toriano, 
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Toriano,  Captain,  his  bravery, 
349- 

V. 

Virginia,  province  of,  inverts 
the  Governor  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  26. 

Vaughan,  General,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Admiral  Hyde  Par- 
ker, fruftrates  the  defign  of 
M.  de  Guichen  againft  St. 
Lucia,  j 3. 

Viclorv  obtained  by  Admiral 
Rodney  on  the  1 2  tn  of  April, 
178a,  over  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  178,  279, 
280,  281, 282,  283,  284,285. 
— •  Confequences  of  this  vic- 
tory, 287,  2889  289. 

W. 

Webfter,  Col.  his  fervices  at  the 
fiege  of  Charleftown,  South 
Carolina,  19,  20.  —  Com- 
mands the  nght  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Camden,  29. 

Weft  Indies,  naval  operations 
there  in  1780,  33. 


Watfon,  Captain,  of  the  Con- 
queror, killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French,  38. 

Wilmington,  in  NorthCarolina, 
reduced  by  Captain  Berkeley 
and  Major  Craig,  98. 

Webfter,  Col.  commands  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  10 1.  —  Killed  in 
that  battle,  104. 

Watfon,  Col.  difficulties  fur- 
mounted  in  his  march  to  join 
Lord  Raw  don,  182. 

Wayne,  American  General,  de- 
feated by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
194, 195. 

Wat,  Capt.  of  the  Sultan,  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  the 
French,~340. 

Wood,  Capt.  of  the  Worcefter, 
killed  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French,  340. 

Wafhington,  Gem  refers  Gen. 
Carlton's  menage  to  the  Con- 
grefs,  362. 

War,  its  termination,  impor- 
tance, and  the  great  revolu- 
tion it  produces,  413,  414. 


*#*  The  gallantry,  amiable  charafter,  and  critical  fituation  of  Cap- 
tain Afgill  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  having  defervedly  rendered 
him  an  object  of  national  anxiety  at  that  time,  it  was  thought 
a  tribute  juftly  due  to  his  merit,  to  infert  his  Portrait  in 
the  prefent  publication. 
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(SUBSCRIBERS 

TO     THE 

]HISTOHY    OF    TH?    WAR,    &* 

A. 

ANDREWS,  Mr.  Wine-merchant,  Wood-ftrcet 
+*>  Adair  James,  Efq;  Qucen-fquarc 
Adams  John,  Efq;  Yarmouth 

r -Tofeph,  Efq;  Pall-mall 

Adam,  Mr.  Michael,  Wardour-ftreet 

Adams  John,  Flect-ftreet 

Auftin,  Mr.  Thomas,  St.  John's-fquare 

Adlard,  Mr.  Salifbury-fquare 

Anderfon,  Mr.  John,  Broad-ftreet,  (tatpliffc 

Anfon,  Capt.  William,  Ratcliffe 

Adon,  Mr.  Jofin,  Lombard- Areet 

Adams,  Mr.  John,  Soho-fquare 

AHinghame,  Mr.  Reigate 

Andree  Mifs,  Gowcr-ftreet 

Angus,  Mr.  William,  Jflingtofl 

Appleton,  Mr.  John,  'Borough 

Arbouin  John,  Efq;  Hampftead 

Abbott,  Mr.  Thomas,  Sweeting  Valley,  Cornhill 

^Vuld,  Mr.  Rathbone-place 

B. 

Byron,  Admiral,  Piccadilly 
Barnfiela1,  Mr.  Francis,  Aldgate 
Barnfield,  Mr.  William,  Bifliopfgate-ftreet 
Barnfield,  Mr.  RatclifFe-crofs 
Boulcott,  Mr.  John,  RatclifFe 
Buifhfield,  Mrs.  57,  Aldgate  High-ftrcct    . 
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Bifhop,  Mr.  T.  Calne 
^alderfton,  Mr.  S.  Canterbury 
Byron,  Mr.  John,  Dcptford 
Burnett  Thomas,  Efq;  Cork 
Bobbitt  John,  Efq;  Yoxford,  Suffolk 
Bulgin,  Mr.  William,  Briftol, 
Blake,  Mr*  Richard,  ditto 
Biggs,  Mr.  ditto 
Burton,  Mr.  ditto 
Binns,  Mr.  John,  Leeds, 
Binns,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  Prefton 
Brown  and  Son,  Briftol, 
Bitrnham,  Mr.  T.  Northampton, 
Baker,  Mr.  Thomas,  Southampton, 
Bennett,  Mr.  John,  Dewfbury 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Ely-place,  Holbourn 
Bell,  Mr;  Bermondfcy-ftreet" 
Braffett,  Mr.  Eaft  Smithfield 
Benezech,  Mr.  Beaufort  Buildings 
Barrey,  Mr.  Haftings,  Suffex 
Brathwaite,  John  Efq;  Bond-ftreet 
Bowes,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cheapfide 
Blodget,  Mr.  Samuel 

C. 

Couerdale  Norrifon,  Efq;  Poplar 

Cloud,  Mr.  Thomas,  Hythe,  Kent 

Coote,  Mr.  Charles,  Pembroke  College^  Oxon 

Cunningham,  Capt.  William,  Carmarthen 

Carmichael,  Mr.  Berwick-ftreet,  Soho 

Cole  William,  Efq;  Miles-lane 

Cole  Thomas,  Efa;  Cannon-ftreet 

Coleman  John,  Efq;  Clapton 

Cole,  Benjamin,  Efq;  Richmond,  Surrey 

Collins,  Mr.  B.  C.  Salifbury 

Colefon,  Mr.  John,  Fenchurch-ftreet 

Cooper,  Mr.  William,  Newcastle 

Crane,  Mr.  Samuel,  Liverpool 

Chadwick,  Mr.  Gun  Dock,  Wapping 

Chefter,  Mr.  White  Lion-flreet,  Qoodraajn Vfields 

Cardcn,  Mr.  Thomas,  Chatham 

Conqueft,  Mr.  George,  ditto 

Cottam,  Mr.  Adam,  Whatley 

<?4ans  Colonel,  Weftmuiffef 

CookfoQ 
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Cookfon  James,  Efq;  Bedford-fquare 
Cooper,  Mr.  John,  Tottenham*-court  Road 
Cole,  Mr.  Thomas,  Iflington 
Coriftable,  Mr.  William,  Hambftead 
Collings,  Mr.  Alexander,  Walthamftow 
Cowley,  Mr.  William,  King-ftreet 
Craften,  Mr.  John,  Cornhill 
Crofcy,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Thames-ftreet 
Carr,  Capt.  Rotherhithe 
Crocker,  Mr.  Abraham,  Frome 
Clark,  Mr.  George,  Uxbridge 

D. 

Dring,  Mr.  David,  St.  John-ftreet 

Dorville  John,  jun.  Efq;  Crefcnt 

Douglas,  Capt.  Gillingham,  Kent 

Drawbridge,  Mr.  William,  Brompton,  Kent 

De  la  Tour,  Mr.  Dean-ftrcet,  Soho 

Daker,  Mr.  White-crofs-ftrect 

Drom,  Mr.  Limehoufe 

Drummond,  Do&or 

Drury,  Mr.  John,  Derby 

Douglas,  Mr.  Thomas,  Alderfgate-ftreet 

Douglas,  Mr.  Charles 

Daling  Charles,  Efq;  Great  Geofge-ftreet 

Darby  Robert,  Efq;  Sackville-ftreet 

Darwin,  Mr.  Thomas,  Hammerfmith  s 

Darling  John,  Efq;  Queen-ftreet 

Dawfon,  Mr.  William,  Lambeth 

Deacon,  Mr.  Chelfea 

E. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Mr.  Parliament-ftreet 
Edwards  William,  Efq;  Framlingham,  Suffolk 
Ellifon  Thomas,  Efq;  Briftol 
Evans,  Mr.  William,  White-chapel 
Ewes,  Mr.  John,  Walthamftow 
Everett,  Mr.  Samuel,  Coleman-ftreet 
Elmer,  Mr.  Alexander,  Yarmouth 
Evans,  Mr.  Thomas,  Plymouth 
Elwin  Benjamin,  Gofport 
Eggerton  Thomas,  Birmingham 
Edmonds,  Mr.  Shoreditch 
Eaton  John,  Efq;  Hythe,  Kent 

Fry, 
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F. 
Fry,  Mr.  Briftol 
Fry,  Mr.  Moorfields 
Fawdington,  Mr.  William,  Leeds 
Fremont;  Bolt-court,  Fleet- ftreet 
Fauntroy  Mils,  Board  ing-fchool,  Horfly-dowa 
Farmery,  iMr.  Thomas.  Clapton, 
Fanner  John,  Efq;  Tooting 
Foulks;  Mr.  Northop,  Flintfhire 
Fifh  Robert,  Efq;  Badingham,  Suffolk 
Feme,  Mr.  Weftminfter 
Farrer,  Mr.  King-ftreet 
Fenton  Thomas,  Efq;  Windfor 
Fielding,  Mr.  James,  Halifax  * 

Folgmn  William,  Efq;  Bath 
Fowler,  Mr.  John,  Norfolk-ftreet 
Francis,  Mr.  Jofiah,  Chancery-lane 
Freeman  Thomas,  Efq;  Canterbury 
Forbes,  Mr.  Tobias,  Portfmouth 
Feltftead,  Mr.  John,  Greek-ftreet,  Soho  »  * 

Farmington,  Mr.  Chriftopher,  Cold  bath-fields 
Fuller,  Mr.  James,  Sutton 

Good,  Mr.  Jofeph,  FleetTftreet 

Goodenough,  Mr.  Matthew,  Bifbopfgate-ftreee 

Gilpin,  Mr.  William,  Cateaton-ftreet 

Goodwin,  Salifbury-fquare,^  Fleet-ftreet 

GillmamRichard,  Efq;  Brandon 

Gillend,  Mr.  William,  Yoryhall 

Grinling  Robert,  Efq;  Halefworth,  Suffolk 

Grrnling  John,  Efq;  Longfield,  Suffolk 

Goodwin,  Mr.  Oxford-ftreet 

Gilchrift,  Mr.  John,  Cavendifh-ftrcef 

Goodfellow,  Mr.  Thomas,  Salifbury 

Giles,  Benjamin,  Efa;  Walworth' 

Glafs,  Capt.  James,  Ratcliffe 

Gifford,  Mr.  James,  Rudel-court 

Gifford,  Mr.  James,  at  Hawes's,  Tooley-flrec* 

H. 

Hammond,- Sir  Andrew  Snape,  Bart, 
Hetling,  Mr.  Briftol 
Harvey,  Mr.  FurnivaPs-Iiut 

*  &nkst 
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Minks,  Mr.  Mortitner-ftreet 
Hulk,  Capt.  Deal 
Hulk  Lieutenant,  of  jhe  Royal  Navy 
Holloway,  Capt.  Jofeph,  Emfworth,  Hants 
Hartfhorne,  Mr.  Wapping 
Hagan,  Mr.  Old  Gravel* lane 
Heawood,  Mr.  Surgeon,  Borough 
Halliday,  Mr.  Francis,  Lincoln 
Hughes,  Mr.  William,  Cork 
Hewett,  Mr.  William,  Bodmin 
Halfon,  Mr.  William,  St.  JamcVs-ftreet 
Heppell,  Mr.  Thanet  Place 
Hammerfley  Thomas,  Efq;  Pall-mall 

j. 

iackfon,  Mr.  John,  Iflington 
effereys,  Mr.  John 
Jacka,  F.  H.  Efq;  Penzance 

iackfon  John,  Efq;  Margate 
ackfoir,  Mr.  Jof.  Salifbuty-court 

K. 
King,  Mr.  John,  Alton,  Hants 
Kinnard,  Mr.  William,  Hoi  born 
King,  Mr.  C.  Sherborne 
Kemp  William,  Efq;  Hythe 
Knox  John,  Efq;  Charles-ftreet 
King,  Mr.  William,  London 
King,  Mr.  Samuel,  Halefwortji,  Suffolk 
.Kerr,  Mr.  Francis  Kennedy,  £ize  Lane. 


Law  John,  Efq;   Shrewfbury 

Lee,  Captain,  Ratcliff 

Lambert,  Mr.  Lewes 

Lambert,  Mr.  Union-ftairs 

Larking  John,  Efq;  Eaft  Maling,  Kent 

Lake,  Rev.  Mr.  Plymouth  Dock 

Leader  William,  Efq;  C$rk  ^  *. 

Lane  William,  Efq;  Cork 

Lombard  George,  Efq;  Cork 

Lee,  Rev.  Mr.  ditto 

Land,  Rev.  Thomas,  Penzance 

Lloyd,  Rev.  John,  Park-ftreet 

I  Luckombe, 
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Luckombe,  Mr.  Philip,  Fleet-ftrect 

Leightonhoufe  — ,  Efq$ 

Lowe,  Mr.   Birmingham 

Langdon  Ralph,  Efq;  Harley-ftreet 

Leatham,  Mr.  George,  Bermondfey-ftrcet 

Lothian,  Mr.  Jqhn,  Glafgow 

Loveday,  Mr.  Thomas,  Thames-ftrect 

Lewin,  John,  Efq;  Pcckham 

Lane,  Mr.  Richard,  Weftminfter 

Lane,  Mr.  William,  ditto 

Lane,  Mr.  John,  ditto 

Lent,  Mr.  Matthew,  Miles  Lane 

Lewis,  Mr.  Thomas,  Abingdon-ftreet. 

M. 

Meredith,  Mr.  Borough 

Milman  David,   Efq;  Portland  Place  *  4 

Miller,  Mr.  Thomas,  Piccadilly 

Mickle  Abraham,  Efq;  Queen- fqu are 

Mackmurdock,  Mr,  Ebenezar,  Walworth 

Marriott,  Mr.  Lothbury 

Morgan,  Mr.  John,  Ludgate-hill 

Mitchell,  Mr*  P.  North  Audley-ftreet 

Moor,  Mr.  George,  Weftminfter 

Mannington  Philip,  Efq;  Harley-ftreet 

Morris  William,  Efq;  High-ftreet,  St.  Mary  lc  Bone 

Murray,  Mr.  John,  Fleet-ftreet 

Manfhip  John,  Efq;  London 

Martin,  Mr.  Charles,  Sheernefs 

Mafon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Manchefter 

Mafterman,  Mr.  Edward,  Fore-ftreet  / 

Marfh,  Mr.  Richard,  Fleet-ftreet 

Mackworth,  Sir  Herbert,  Bond-ftreet 

MofFatt  Robert,  Efq;  Poland-ftreet 

Madding,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cannon-ftreet 

M'CartFy  Robert,  Efq;  Cork 

Marfton,  Mr.  Well-clofe  Square 

Maliett  Richard  Okes,  Efq;  Penzance 

Marfhall,  Mr.  John,  Crown  Court 

Marfhall,  Mr.  Francis,  ditto  * 

Mann,  Mr.  Fenchurch-ftreet 

Morland  William,  Efqj  Pall  Mall 

Nicklin, 
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N. 
Nicklin,  Mr.  Aldgate 
Nightingale  Gamelia,  Efq; 
Nixon,  Mr.  PhilpotLane 
Naylor  Thomas,  Efq;  Berklcy-fquarc 

Neale,  Mr.  John,  Greenwich 
Newman,  Mr.  William,  Rochefter 
Newbourn,  Mr.  Thomas,  Lambeth 
Newton,   Mr.  Thomas,  Northampton 
Nafli,  Mr.  Jacob,  Wellington 
Nefbitt,  Mr.  Francis,  Dock-head 
Nefgrove  Francis,  Efq;  Manchefter-fquare 
Ncllfon,  Mr.  John,  Bartlett-Buildings,  Holborn. 

O. 

Olborn,  Mr.  Richard,  Whitechapel 

Oxiade,   Mr.   Bread-ftreet 

Ockley,   Mr.  John,   Dorking 

Olborn,   Mr.  John,   London 

Oldham,  Mr.  Thomas,  Frith-ftreet,  Soho 

Oliphant,  Mr.  Robert,  London 

Oldroyd,  Mr.  Charles,  Red  Lion-ftreetf 

P. 
Petticrow,  Captain,  Rotherhithe 

Peaveyj   Mr.  William,  St.  John-ftreet  ; 

Potts,  Mr.  Gerard-ftreet,  Soho 
Plafkett,   Mr.  Old  Gravel-lane 

Pollack,  Mr.  Robert,  Wakefield  ; 

Piper  John,  Efq;  Penzance 
Purefoy,  Mr  George,   London 
Pollard,  Mr.  Robert,  Gra/s  Inn  Lane 
Pool,   Mr.  J.  Taunton 
Pearfon  and  Rollafon,  Birmingham 
Phene,  Mr.  William,  London 
Pickering,  Mr.  T.  A.  Pudding  Lane 
Pierfon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Sheffield 
Parker,  Mr.  Philip,  Poplar 
Philips  John,  Efq;  Mile  End. 

R. 

Ram  fay,  Mr.  Suffolk-ftreet 

Roberts,  Mr.  John,  Inner  Charter-houfe  Square 

1 2  ftuft 
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Ruft,  Mr.  Jofcph,  Catherine-ftairs 
Richardfon,   Mr.  William,  Cornhill 
Rota,  Mr.  P.  R.  London 
Robinfon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Snow-hill 
Richardfon,  Mr.  Holborn 
Ramfay  James,  Efq;  Aberdeen 
Ramfay,  Mr.  David,  Edinburgh 
Rawlinfon  Thomas,  Efq;  Great  Queen-ftreet 
Rayner,   Mr.  Thomas,  Bedford-fquare 
Raikes,   Mr.  Norfolk-ftreet 
Randall,  Mr.  Edward,  Dover-ftreet 
Roberts,  Mr.  Strand 
Reid,  Mr,  Portland-ftreet 

S. 
SifTon,  Rev.  Mr.  Reigate,  Surry 
Swinney,  Mr.  Birmingham 
Stevens,  Mr.  London 
Stevens,  Mr.  Timothy,  Cirencefter 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas,  St.  John's-ftreet 
Skinner,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cheapfidc 
Smith  and  Son,  Canterbury 
Simmons  and  Kirkby,  ditto 
Steinmetz,  Mr.  Benjamin,  RatclifF 
Stuckfield,   Mr.  Thomas,   ditto 
Sanderfon,  Mr.  Robert,  RatclifF  Crofs 
Shepherd,  Mr.   Bermondfey-ftreet 
Scott,  Mr.  Horfley  Down 
Stuart,  Mr.   Charing-crofs 
Shaw,   Captain,  Ringmer,  near  Lewes 
Stanford,  Mr.  Newtimber,  Suffex 
Smith,  Mr.   Prefton,  Lancafhire 
Stephenfon,  Rev.  Mr.  Wimbefli,  Effex 
Smith,  Mr.  Felix,  Watford 
Scobett  John,  Efq;  Penzance 
Shrimpton,  Mifs  S.  Shoe  Lane 
jBloman,  Mr.  W.  Paternofter-row 
Spanton,  Mr.  W.  Cheapfide 
Streets,   Mr.  Georgins,  Upper  Thames-ftreefc 
{Sheen,  Mr.  Samuel,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 
Splids,   Mr.  Chriftian,  Cannon-ftreet,  St.  George^ 
Scwell  Mr.  John,    Cornhill 
£trect,Mr,  Thomas,  Gracechurch-ftrctt 

TrelawoeyJ 
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T. 
Trclawncy,  Gen.  Soho-fquare 
Thompfon.  Commodore  Edward,  Caroline-ftreet 
Trappitt,  Mr.  William,  Upper  Shadwell 
Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bungay,  Suffolk 
Turner,  Mr.  Edward,  Framlingham,  Suffolk 
Turner,  Mr.  William,  Swaftham,  Suffolk 
Thomas,  Mr.  Ratcliff  Crofs 
Thome,  Mr.  Exeter 
Tefleyman,  Mr.  William,  York 
Todd,  Mr.  John,  York 
Tatum,  Mr.  Eaft  Smithfield 
Tonken,  Captain  Thomas,  Brompton,  Kent 
Tracy,  Mr.  John,  do.  do* 
Thong,  Mr.  Paternofler-row. 

U. 
Uftickc  William,  Efq;  Penzance 
Undewood  Charles,  Efq;  Lambeth 
Unwin,  Mr.  Thomas,  mfinghall-flrett 
Unfworth,  Mr.  George,  Lombard-ftreet 
Underwood,  Mr.  Abraham,  Peckham 
Yafton,  Mr.  Star  Court,  Bread-ftreet 

W. 

Wolff  Erneft,  Efq;  Well-clofe  Square 

Walford,^  Mr.  John,  Holborn-hiU 

Webfter,  Mr.  Samuel,  Framlingham,.  Suffolk 

Webfter  Edward,  Efq;  Pembroke  College,  Oxford 

Walter,  Mr.  John,  Paternofter-roW 

Whitfield,  Mr.  F.  Lewes,  SdRx 

Whitfield,  Rev.  Dr. 

Watfon,  Captain,  Rotherhithe 

Watfon,  Mr.   ditto 

Wittock,  Mr.   Gun  Dock 

Wood,  Mr.  Horfley  Down 

Witfon,  Captain  John,  Emfworth,  Hants 

White,  Mr.  Thomas,  Whttechapel 

Walpole,  Mr.  Robert,  Dover-ftrect 

Wilfon.  Rev.  Mr.  Reigate 

Woolmer,  Mr.  Exeter 

White,  Mr.  Luke,  Dublin 

Wilkinfon,  Mr.  William,  Duke-ftreet,  St.  James's.  ' 

Young 


jrfir 
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Y.  •-- 

Young  Charles,  Efq.  Clapton 
Young,  Mr.  George,   Long-acre 
Yarrington  Thomas,  Efq;  Broad-ftreet 
Young,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cavendifh-ftreet 
Yerbury,  Mr.  James,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
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